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A  Truce 


If  Life  had  made  a  truce  with  Love, 

And  hand  in  hand  together 
Made  earth  as  fair  as  heaven  above, 
That  day,  my  own,  were  mine  alone, 

Of  all  Time's  stormy  weather. 

If  Life  and  Love  fall  out  again, 

And  frown  at  one  another. 
Then  Love  shall  laugh,  for  all  his  pain, 
Who  stole  a  day  from  Life  away 

That  Life  may  ne'er  recover. 

— ^Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy. 


A  TRUCE 


ABROAD  beach  extending  far  into  the  dis- 
tance ;  miles  of  sand  hills  on  the  left,  and 
on  the  right  a  sullen  sea,  from  which  one  slow- 
rolling  wave  after  another  washed  up  moan- 
ing on  the  shore.  Tall  gray  columns  of  rain 
were  sweeping  across  the  green  turbid  water  in 
stately  procession,  smooth  and  undeviating  until 
they  reached  the  land,  when  the  wind  drove 
them  aslant  in  long,  searching  streaks  across 
the  country,  and  sea,  shore,  and  hills  became 
blurred  and  indistinguishable.  A  discouraged 
horse  ploughed  laboriously  through  the  heavy 
sand  on  the  beach,  dragging  a  low,  old-fash- 
ioned chaise,  in  which  two  persons,  wrapped 
to  the  eyes  in  water-proofs,  sat  far  back  in  the 
shadow.  A  large,  fair-haired  man  was  driving 
with  surly  ill-will,  as  if  he  and  the  horse  were 
sworn  foes,  the  lines  about  his  mouth  harden- 
ing as  the  road  grew  heavier  and  the  rain  beat 
more  persistently  in  his  face.     His  companion 
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glanced  at  him  from  time  to  time,  smiling  pro- 
vokingly,  but  turned  her  eyes  away  again  with- 
out speaking.  At  last,  with  a  final  struggle 
against  the  wind  that  took  the  top  of  the 
chaise  as  if  it  had  been  a  sail,  the  horse  backed 
and  then  came  to  a  standstill.  After  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  get  at  the  whip,  the  driver 
frowned  and  set  his  jaw  unpleasantly,  waiting 
in  grim  rage  for  the  gust  to  pass. 

^'This  horse  knew  that  it  was  going  to  rain," 
said  the  girl,  her  eyes  shining  in  the  corner 
where  she  had  drawn  back  as  far  as  she  could ; 
"he  knew  it  all  the  time,  and  yet  he  insisted 
upon  coming  this  way.  I  wonder  at  your  an- 
gelic patience,  Ned ;  of  course  the  rain  is  do- 
ing it  intentionally,  and  the  wind " 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  he  an- 
swered, jerking  the  reins  savagely,  while  the 
poor  horse,  gathering  himself  together,  dragged 
slowly  ahead. 

'' The  wind  is  insolent.  Its  attitude  is  per- 
sonal. It  amazes  me  to  see  how  you  keep  your 
temper. ' ' 

*'  You  are  entirely  mistaken.  I  have  not  lost 
my  temper  in  the  least  !  " 

''  Have  I  not  but  just  congratulated  you 
upon  your  self-control?  "  she  said,  and  leaning 
forward  pulled  the  apron  down  to  the  level  of 
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her  eyes.  The  gray  hills  on  her  left  showed 
mistily  through  the  rain,  their  tops  delicately 
green  with  the  early  growth  of  grass,  and  all 
their  slopes  bare  from  the  perpetual  sliding  of 
the  light  sand. 

<'  What  dreariness  !  "   she  murmured. 

^'  Dreariness  !  "  echoed  he.  '^If  you  mean 
those  hills,  they  are  intolerable  !  I  told  Corn- 
wall the  last  time  we  were  down  that  I  never 
meant  to  set  my  foot  on  them  again. — And 
mind,  you  keep  out  of  them.  They  are  the 
wildest,  loneliest,  eeriest  things  in  the  whole 
created  universe  !  ' ' 

'*  You  are  making  them  attractive,  you  and 
Mr.  Cornwall ;  he  told  me  last  winter  that  if 
they  once  took  hold  of  the  imagination  they 
would  never  let  go.  I  had  meant  to  take  Ann 
and  spend  my  days  in  them." 

''You  will  do  no  such  thing.  It  is  just  like 
Cornwall  to  put  you  up  to  something  he  knew 
I  should  disapprove.  Still,  I  needn't  trouble 
myself;  between  Ann's  cowardice  and  your 
own  laziness  you  will  never  go.  The  walking 
in  there  is  atrocious ;  it  is  next  door  to  a 
quicksand,  pulling  your  feet  down  at  every 
step — drag,  drag,  drag.  I  had  to  go  ploughing 
through  it  until  I  was  completely  worn  out, 
and  ready  to  swear. ' ' 
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"  The  novelty  of  the  latter  sensation  should 
have  redeemed  it,"  she  said,  shrugging  her 
shoulders. 

'^  I  tell  you,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  strong 
sense  of  personal  irritation,  "  there  is  something 
about  it  that  brings  out  all  the  brute  in  one. 
You  grow  mad  in  it ;  you  are  willing  to  burst 
your  heart  to  overcome  it,  and  it  hinders  and 
hampers  and  weighs  on  you  as  if  every  grain  of 
it  had  a  thousand  wills  against  you." 

' '  Do  stop,  Ned, ' '  she  said,  laughing.  ' '  You 
are  making  it  impossible  for  me  to  keep  away. 
The  thought  of  little  things  like  that  having  a 
thousand  wills  of  their  own  is  more  than  I  can 
be  expected  to  withstand  j  it  creates  a  bond  of 
sympathy,  you  know,  a ' ' 

"  No  wonder  you  feel  in  sympathy  with  it," 
he  broke  out,  angrily.  ^'  It  is  just  like  you  !  It 
slips  through  the  fingers  shining  and  glittering 
all  the  while,  just  as  you  have  laughed  yourself 
out  of  every  obligation  ever  laid  upon  you,  and 
if  you  try  to  make  your  w^ay  against  it,  drag, 
drag — it  pushes  in  your  pathway  in  myriads  of 
fine  opposing  particles  until  their  weight  be- 
comes intolerable — intolerable  !  " 

''You  are  talking  nonsense,"  she  said,  cold- 
ly. ''  What  have  I  ever  done  but  follow 
meekly  the  course  marked  out  for  me  before  I 
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was  born  ?  I  am  doing  it  now ;  I  shall  continue 
it  all  summer,  and  complete  the  great  work 
in  the  autumn.  Where  have  you,  or  the  rest  of 
the  family,  ever  had  from  me  any  opposition, 
any  opinion  even,  not  in  accordance  with  your 
wishes  ?  ' ' 

*^  Still  you  oppose  !  You  have  never  " — he 
turned  and  addressed  her  emphatically —  '^  you 
have  never  done  anything  but  oppose. ' ' 

'*  You  mistake  the  word:  it  is  ^conform' 
you  mean.  I  have  never  done  anything  but 
conform. ' ' 

^'  Conform  !  Yes,  and  you  can  conform  to 
the  day  of  your  death,  but  this  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  essentially  you  slip  through  our 
fingers.  We  have  moulded  you  into  the  shape 
we  wished.  I  hold  you  in  my  hand,  but  let 
me  once  loosen  my  clasp,  and  you  glide  softly 
back  to  your  own  ways  and  think  your  own 
thoughts." 

'■ '  And  whose  thoughts  should  I  think  ?  ' '  she 
asked,  defiantly. 

^^  The  old  men  saw  it ;  but  they  cared  only 
for  the  letter.  If  you  followed  the  path  they 
marked  out,  with  your  feet,  you  were  as  free 
as  air,  in  spirit,  to  rove  where  you  pleased. 
But  I  care.  I  care,  I  tell  you !  It  mad- 
dens me.     It  is  as   if  in   this   slow   dragging 
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through  the  shifting  sand-hills  I  saw  my  future ; 
and " 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  she  said,  with  amused 
consternation.  ''  How  long  have  you  been  get- 
ting this  up  ?  And  what  is  it  for  ?  Are  you  go- 
ing on  the  stage,  or  is  it  private  theatricals  ?  ' ' 

''It  is  none  of  them.  It  is  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  my  wife  in  three  months,  and  you 
could  see  me  marry  any  other  woman  under 
the  sun  with  perfect  composure. ' ' 

"  I  could,"  she  said,  "  with  something  more 
than  perfect  composure.  But  as  I  can  also  be 
married  to  you  myself  with  perfect  composure, 
I  do  not  see  what  you  have  to  cavil  at. ' ' 

''  You  do  not  see — ?  "  he  began. 

''I  do  not  !  It  indicates  a  great  deal  of 
affection  that  I  am  willing  to  marry  you  at  all." 

''I  suppose  it  does;  and  your  eagerness  to 
break  oft  the  whole  thing — what  does  that  in- 
dicate ?  ' ' 

"  That  also  indicates  affection  of  the  same 
kind.  To  break  off  is  as  much  for  your  happi- 
ness as  for  mine.  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  a 
snarl,  and  Uncle  Edward  and  papa  took  care 
that  it  should  be  hard  to  untangle.  Still,  if  it 
were  not  for  your  sheer  obstinacy  we  could  do 
it.  Your  feelings  are  no  more  engaged  in  it 
than  mine.     Look  at  last  winter  !  ' ' 
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"  Well,  look  at  it  !  What  difference  did  it 
make  to  you  ?  ' ' 

'^  Of  course,  it  made  no  difference  to  me  ! 
But  you  need  not  go  off  into  tragic  tirades 
about  caring  for  what  I  do — or,  rather,  do  not 
do  ;  for  the  matter  is  mainly  negative — when 
you  yourself  so  openly  and  publicly  show  how 
impossible  it  is  that  there  should  be  any  truth 
in  such  caring.  No — no  !  Listen  to  me  " — 
she  raised  her  voice  to  silence  his  protest —  ^  '■  I 
am  not  criticising.  You  may  go  on  flirting 
with  Mrs.  Sturgis  every  winter  of  our  lives.  I 
only  wish  it  were  Nellie  Graham,  and  then  you 
could  marry  her,  and  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
difficulty.  Still,  no  matter  who  it  is,  I  have 
no  intention  of  interfering.  I  shall  not  even 
see  you.  And  yet,  while  we  are  on  the  subject, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  it  is  not  quite  fair  for 
the  liberty  to  be  all  on  one  side.  If  I  did  the 
things  that  you  do,  it  might  be  different ;  but 
you  must  leave  me  my  friends.  In  some  cases 
they  are  your  friends,  and  in  some  they  are  not. 
But  however  that  may  be,  this  is  the  last  time 
that  I  shall  submit  to  your  interference. ' ' 

*^  And  in  what  possible  manner  have  I  in- 
terfered ?  "  he  broke  in  impatiently.  She 
looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  smiled  with 
charming  impertinence. 
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''In  what  possible  manner  have7i't  yon}  ^^ 
she  asked. 

Ned  turned  the  horse  from  the  sea,  and 
drove  over  a  sandy  slope  in  the  shore,  along 
the  road,  which  now  led  inland  through  a  dip 
in  the  low  hills,  and  for  a  time  they  remained 
in  silence. 

''There  is  the  house,"  he  said,  pointing 
across  a  small  fresh-water  pond,  on  the  further 
side  of  which  a  red  farm-house,  with  the  usual 
trail  of  New  England  barns,  might  be  seen 
through  the  rain.  A  tall,  bony  woman  stood 
in  the  door-w^ay  waiting  for  them,  and  as  they 
approached  she  waved  her  hand. 

"Well,  of  all  things!"  she  shouted. 
' '  Whatever  possessed  you  to  come  around  by 
the  beach?  Your  trunks  came  up  an  hour 
ago,  Mr.  Forman." 

"Is  Long  ready  to  drive  back  with  me?  " 
he  asked,  as  he  lifted  the  young  girl  to  the 
steps.     The  woman  made  no  reply. 

"  Look  here,"  she  said,  roughly,  fixing  her 
eyes  on  the  little  figure  before  her.  "  I  didn't 
contract  to  take  care  of  no  children." 

Forman  laughed. 

"Don't  be  frightened,"  he  said;  "her 
nurse  will  be  down  by  the  next  train.  We 
must  have  another  horse  to  drive  back  with. 
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I  suppose  your  husband  is  in  the  barn."  He 
jumped  into  the  chaise  again  and  drove  off, 
while  Mrs.  Long  followed  her  guest  into  the 
narrow  entry,  and  stood  gazing  at  her  with 
open  curiosity. 

''I  declare,"  she  said,  as  the  girl  dropped 
her  wraps  on  the  floor,  ''you  ain't  much  big- 
ger than  a  well-grown  child  of  twelve.  How 
you  ever  came  to  be  a  Forman  I  don't  see  ! 
Why,  your  cousin  Ned  'd  make  ten  of  you. 
They  always  were  a  big  lot,  men  and  women, 
too.     It  beats  me  how  you  ever " 

''Will  you  take  these  wet  shawls  to  the 
kitchen  ?  ' '  said  the  girl,  quietly.  ' '  My  maid 
does  not  come  until  evening." 

Mrs.  Long  drew  in  her  breath. 

"Look  here,"  she  said  again — her  invari- 
able preliminary  to  a  protest — "  he  didn't  say 
nothing  about  a  maid.  I  can't  have  a  lazy 
city  huzzy  bothering  round  here  ;  and  what's 
more,  I  won't !  You  just  tell  him  he's  got  to 
send  her  back,  or  else  you  can  go  over  to  the 
Point.  There's  plenty  of  boardin' -houses  there 
as  can  put  up  with  any  amount  of  nonsense. ' ' 

The  girl  seemed  not  to  hear.  She  walked 
slowly  into  the  little,  tightly  closed  sitting- 
room  on  the  right  of  the  narrow  hall,  and  sat 
down  in  the  dark.     Mrs.  Long  waited  a  mo- 
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ment  and  then  retired,  presumably  to  deliver 
her  own  message,  for  before  long  Forman  en- 
tered, looking  angry  and  annoyed. 

"Nina,  can't  you  do  without  Ann?"  he 
said,  going  to  the  window  and  throwing  open 
the  shutters.  '■ '  Mrs.  Long  says  she  has  no 
room  for  her." 

''  I  could  do  without  Ann,  if  there  were  any 
necessity  for  it.  But  as  there  are  pleasanter 
and  more  obliging  landladies  to  be  found  else- 
where, why  remain  here  ?  ' ' 

"She  doesn't  mean  to  be  disagreeable," 
said  Ned  ;  "  and  besides,  from  an  old  family 
servant  like  that  you  might  stand  a  few  pecul- 
iarities, especially  when  they  go  hand  in  hand 
with  such  honesty  and  strength  of  character. ' ' 

"  She  was  with  you  for  just  four  years 
at  Steadham,  when  mamma  and  I  were  in 
France,"  said  Nina. 

"  Oh,  well,  Cornwall  and  I  have  been  down 
here  for  the  shooting  and  fishing  every  summer 
since  she  married  Long." 

"Still,  I  can't  see  why  I  should  stay.  In 
my  case  her  '  strength  of  character  '  is  not 
compensated  for  by  either  shooting,  fishing, 
or  family  ties." 

"If  you  go  over  to  the  Point  it  will  be  in 
all  the  papers." 
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"  I  have  been  in  the  papers  for  a  year  now, 
and  I  cannot  make  myself  uncomfortable  for  a 
thing  that  I  am  powerless  to  prevent.  It  will 
possibly  be  in  the  papers  that  I  am  down 
here. ' ' 

"  No,  it  won't.  I  have  taken  special  pre- 
cautions. They  think  you  have  gone  to  Can- 
ada." 

' '  Ah  !  ' '  There  was  something  in  her  in- 
tonation that  put  him  on  the  defensive. 

' '  Even  here  you  know  how  all  our  acquaint- 
ances would  flock  around  you.  You  would 
have  no  rest,  no  quiet." 

"  Oh,  I  forgot ;  it  is  quiet  I  need  ?  " 

He  rose  angrily  and  began  to  pace  the  floor. 
''  I  am  sure  I  should  never  have  brought  you 
here  if  I  had  known  it  to  be  against  your  will. 
I  thought  you  were  delighted  with  the  project. 
But  if  you  wanted  distraction  and  dissipation, 
why  didn't  you  go  to  Newport  at  once?  " 

The  girl  smiled. 

^' Yes,"  she  said;   '' why  didn't  I?  " 

"  How  like  a  woman  !  We  settled  that  ques- 
tion at  least  a  dozen  times." 

' '  There  are  people  at  Newport  that  interest 
me,"  she  continued,  calmly. 

Forman  came  and  sat  down  in  front  of  her. 

' '  You  know  that  Newport  is  not  the  place 
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for  you — your  health,  your  mourning,  our  ap- 
proaching marriage ' ' 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  shut  her 
eyes,  ''  My  dear  Ned,"  she  said,  wearily,  "  do 
not  go  over  it ;  I  know  it  all  by  heart,  and 
there  is  not  a  word  of  sense  in  it.  But  I  am 
convinced,  convinced" — she  repeated  more 
hastily,  as  he  made  an  effort  to  interrupt — 
^ '  quite  as  convinced  as  I  should  be  by  a  state- 
ment of  facts." 

' '  What  do  you  mean  by  a  statement  of 
facts?" 

^'Oh,  something  clear  and  to  the  point, 
something,  if  it  is  not  asking  too  much,  a  little 
truthful.  Still,  they  have  their  drawbacks — 
statements  of  facts  have.  They  can  be  an- 
swered ;  these  nice  roundabout  political  rea- 
sons never  can." 

''Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  make  me  a 
statement  of  the  facts  in  question  ?  ' ' 

' '  You  might  put  them  several  ways, ' '  she  an- 
swered, deliberately.  ''  '  My  friend,  the  archi- 
tect,' you  might  say,  'whom  you  occasionally 
find  interesting,  being  detained  in  Newport 
this  summer,  I  naturally  prefer  that  you  should 
be  here ;  '  or,  '  Although  you  have  a  comfort- 
able cottage  at  this  same  Newport,  I  should 
like  it  better  if  you  would  consent  to  remain  in 
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a  musty  little  red  farm-house,  because  it  is  the 
last  spot  in  which  one  would  expect  to  find 
you,  especially  as  I  have  taken  pains  to  inform 
people  that  you  are  elsewhere. '  ' ' 

' '  And  what  is  to  prevent  your  informing 
Cornwall  of  your  whereabouts  at  any  time  you 
choose  ?  "  he  asked,  coldly. 

''Nothing  is  to  prevent,"  she  said,  with  in- 
diiference;  ''nothing  at  all,  except — every- 
thing !  You  have  interfered,  as  usual ;  but  in 
doing  so  you  have  underscored  a  passage  that 
hitherto  had  but  trifling  significance.  There, 
I  will  lend  you  that  little  aphorism  for  your 
summer  meditation.  You  can  think  of  it  when 
the  fish  refuse  to  bite.  Now,  then,  you  may 
go,  my  dear.  Tell  Ann  I  do  not  want  her ; 
and  do  not  miss  your  train." 

She  ofi"ered  him  her  cheek  ;  he  bent  forward 
and  kissed  it. 

"Good-by,"  he  said,  rising.  "Hereafter 
I  shall  always  be  with  you.  It  is  our  last  part- 
ing !  ' '  He  stooped  to  kiss  her  again  ;  but  she 
drew  back,  frowning. 

"Once  is  enough,"  she  said.  "  Please  sum- 
mon your  '  family  '  dragon,  as  you  go  out." 

Ned  gave  her  a  look  in  which  affection  and 
antagonism  struggled  curiously  for  the  mastery, 
and  without  another  word  left  the  room,  shut- 
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ting  the  door  behind  him  with  a  bang ;  then 
he  opened  it  again,  and  muttering  something 
about  the  "wind  "  and  "an  accident,"  closed 
it  more  softly. 

Nina  smiled,  but  not  pleasantly.  She  was 
standing  at  the  window,  watching  the  rain  that 
drifted  in  sheets  across  the  square  of  tiny  panes. 
The  roll  of  departing  wheels  came  to  her  ears 
along  with  the  musical  tattoo  of  drops  on  the 
glass  as  the  gale  changed  its  course.  "  Thank 
heaven  !  "  she  breathed,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  then,  with  quick  repentance,  added, 
"Poor  Ned!  " 

"  If  you  want  to  see  your  room,"  said  Mrs. 
Long,  bustling  in,  "I'll  show  it  to  you  now; 
an'  my  niece,  Ducie,  can  help  you  unpack 
your  trunks.  You're  small  of  your  age,"  she 
concluded,  eying  her  critically;  "but  it 
strikes  me  you're  a  kind  o'  helpless  even  for 
your  size  !  ' ' 

She  led  the  way  to  a  large  room  in  the  gable 
end  of  the  house,  throwing  open  the  door  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs  with  manifest  pride. 

"How  pretty!  "  exclaimed  Nina,  looking 
about  her  approvingly.  "And  does  all  this 
handsome  old  furniture  come  from  your  peo- 
ple?" 

"  No  ;  I  wish  it  did  ;  but  it's  been  scared  up 
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from  all  over  the  country  by  Mr.  Cornwall. 
A  pretty  row  he'd  make  if  he  knew  I  was  let- 
tin'  anybody  use  it. ' ' 

''  He  ought  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  your 
care  of  it,"  said  Nina,  carelessly.  '' What  a 
lovely  old  fireplace  !  ' ' 

''  He  had  that  picked  out  himself;  it  hadn't 
been  open  for  twenty  years,  an'.  Miss  Forman  " 
— Mrs.  Long  moved  about  uneasily — "  if  you'll 
please  not  meddle  with  any  of  his  pipes  and 
things  over  the  mantel  I'll  be  thankful,  for  he's 
that  fussy  about  havin'  them  touched." 

Nina  looked  up  at  a  rack  of  pipes  and  old 
guns,  unlikely  objects  of  curiosity,  and  laughed. 
*■ '  Do  you  expect  him  down  this  summer  ?  ' ' 
she  asked. 

*'No.  He's  got  to  stay  in  Newport.  He's 
buildin'  some  houses  down  there,  they  tell  me, 
that  '11  bring  him  in  a  heap  of  money  ;  but  it'd 
take  more  'n  that  to  seem  anything  to  you 
Formans.  And  the  papers  say  the  old  gentle- 
man left  you  the  whole  pile  ?  ' '  She  waited  a 
decent  interval  for  an  answer,  but  none  being 
forthcoming,  gave  a  resentful  sniif  and  de- 
parted. 

Nina  was  warming  her  hands  at  the  fire. 
She  was  a  little  creature,  almost  swallowed  up 
in  the   great   white  easy-chair,  with    its   high 
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back  and  its  sides  curving  like  the  lobes  of  two 
gigantic  ears ;  there  was  a  grandfatherly  air 
about  it  that  made  her  look  very  young  and 
very  small  j  it  even  seemed  precocious  of  her 
to  be  twenty  years  of  age.  For  a  while  she  sat 
watching  the  violet  and  green  blaze  of  the  burn- 
ing drift-wood  in  frowning  revery ;  then,  the 
ornamental  arrangement  over  the  mantel  catch- 
ing her  eye  again,  she  smiled  and  looked  about 
her. 

''Cornwall's  room!"  she  murmured.  "I 
thought  I  was  to  have  Ned's.  The  dragon's 
conscience  is  uneasy  about  it ;  I  know  they  both 
pay  her  to  keep  their  rooms  vacant.  What 
natural  instinct  makes  me  detest  that  woman  ?  ' ' 

She  rose  and  walked  slowly  about,  looking  at 
the  various  pieces  of  quaint  furniture,  and  as 
she  moved  from  spot  to  spot  her  face  fell ;  she 
was  going  through  that  mixed  process  of  men- 
tal pictures  and  silent  verbal  explanation  that 
we  call  thinking. 

*'  I  remember  it  was  down  here  that  he 
planned  our  Newport  house,"  she  said  to  her- 
self as  she  passed  her  hand  almost  caressingly 
over  the  great  drawing-table  near  the  window. 
''  This  is  where  he  sat.  No  ;  I  shouldn't  call 
him  handsome,  but — yes,  distinguished  cer- 
tainly ;  he  looks  like   some   kings.      What   a 
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horrible  sign!"  She  laughed  outright.  ''I 
suppose  poor  Nellie  Graham  thinks  Ned  looks 
like  a  king,  too — Henry  the  Eighth,  very 
likely !  He  wrote  his  letters  at  this. ' '  She 
went  up  and  seated  herself  in  front  of  an  old 
secretary  in  the  corner,  and  leaning  her  elbows 
upon  the  open  flap  rested  her  chin  in  her  hands 
and  gazed  into  the  empty  pigeon-holes.  ''I 
wonder  if  he  means  to  go  there  ?  I  should  miss 
him ;  he  knew  so  well  where  to  stop  j  it  never 
gave  me  any  anxiety.  It  was  because  he  did 
not  care,  of  course ;  a  man  of  that  age 
wouldn't ;  fortunately  we  neither  of  us  care." 

Then  the  explanations  ceased,  but  the  pict- 
ures thronged  on  before  her  until  without  warn- 
ing a  big  tear  dropped  down  on  the  polished  red 
wood  and  lay  staring  up,  as  if  inquiring  into  the 
causes  of  its  existence.  ''  And  why  not  ?  "  she 
said  to  it.  ''I  should  cry  if  Ned  were  going 
away,  and  certainly  nobody  can  accuse  me  of 
being  too  fond  of  Ned.  At  any  rate,  as  a  trib- 
ute to  friendship,  one  tear  is  not  very  much." 

She  took  out  a  httle,  black-bordered  hand- 
kerchief and  Avas  about  to  wipe  it  carefully 
away,  when  she  caught  sight  of  something  at 
the  back  of  one  of  the  pigeon-holes;  she  thrust 
her  hand  in  and  drew  forth  a  soft  gray  felt  hat, 
old  and  faded  nearly  white  by  sun  and  wet. 
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"  It  matches  my  gown/'  she  said,  looking  at 
it  doubtfully;  ''I  will  leave  him  the  tribute 
instead."  She  put  the  handkerchief  back  into 
her  pocket  and  left  the  tear  shining  there  on 
the  open  desk ;  going  to  the  mirror  she  placed 
the  hat  on  her  head,  scanned  herself  critically, 
frowned,  laughed,  and  turned  to  the  window 
without  removing  it.  Nothing  was  visible  but 
a  row  of  blowing  poplars,  quivering  in  a  green 
haze  behind  the  gray -white  drifts  of  rain. 
She  stood  for  a  long  time  looking  at  them, 
smiling,  preoccupied,  busy  with  many  thoughts. 

The  next  morning  the  wind  blew  strongly 
from  the  northeast  under  a  clear  sky.  Early  in 
the  day  Mrs.  Long  rushed  up  the  stairs  and  stood 
with  scandalized  eyes  at  the  upper  window. 

''  Ducie,  come  here,"  she  commanded  stern- 
ly, pointing  in  wordless  indignation  at  a  little 
figure  that  was  rapidly  walking  up  the  road 
toward  the  beach. 

"If  she  hasn't  gone  and  dressed  herself  in 
light  gray  !  ' '  gasped  Ducie  ;  ' '  and  as  sure  as 
I'm  alive  that's  Mr.  Cornwall's  hat." 

'^Itis,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Long,  tragically; 
"and  if  she  calls  that  mourning,  she's  mis- 
taken. Well,  I  wash  my  hands.  You  could 
have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather  when 
she  came  out  on  the  porch  with  that  old  thing 
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cocked  on  the  back  of  her  head,  and  all  those 
little  love-locks  blowing  about  her  face." 

^'  She's  more  than  pretty,"  remarked  Ducie, 
in  a  tone  of  assent. 

''Well!  and  who  wouldn't  be?"  snarled 
Mrs.  Long.  ''  Hasn't  she  just  had  the  biggest 
fortune  in  the  State  left  her,  and  isn't  she 
goin'  to  marry  that  splendid-lookin'  cousin  of 
hers?  Who  wouldn't  be  pretty?  I'd  be 
pretty  myself!  " 

Ducie  looked  doubtful,  but  with  unusual 
wisdom  refrained  from  fully  expressing  her 
views.  "/  don't  think  her  cousin  good- 
lookin',"  she  said. 

''Well,  he  is  /''  said  Mrs.  Long,  with  de- 
cision.     "  Mighty  different  from  Cornwall." 

"  Why,  Aunt  Ellen,  I  thought  you  liked 
Mr.  Cornwall?  " 

"Well,  I  don't,"  responded  the  aunt,  who 
could  not  forgive  Cornwall  her  qualms  of 
conscience  on  account  of  his  room  ;  and,  in 
answer  to  Ducie's  questioning  look,  added, 
"You  needn't  ask  me  why,  for  I  don't  give 
no  reasons." 

Reasons  had  become  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  Ducie ;  she  was  watching  with  breathless 
interest  the  young  lady  who  wore  Mr.  Corn- 
wall's hat  and  defied  her  Aunt  Ellen  ! 
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''  Come  away,"  said  Mrs.  Long.  ''  You'll 
get  no  good  starin'  at  folks  high  enough  above 
you  to  do  as  they  please." 

'*  She's  sitting  on  the  wreck,"  said  Ducie. 

'^Well,  she  won't  sit  there  long,"  snapped 
her  aunt ;   ''  the  tide  turned  an  hour  ago." 

''She's  more  than  pretty,"  sighed  Ducie 
again,  and  returned  to  her  household  duties. 

And  Ducie  was  right :  she  was  more  than 
pretty.  Hers  was  a  charm,  with  all  deference 
to  Mrs.  Long,  in  no  way  due  to  good  fortune 
nor  to  happy  love — a  charm  that  owed  noth- 
ing to  the  tendrils  of  soft,  brown  hair  curling 
wilfully  on  her  neck  and  forehead  as  if  defying 
the  wind  to  untwist  them,  and  that  lurked 
somewhere  else  than  in  the  pathetic,  dark- 
lashed,  blue-gray  eyes,  and  sweet,  mocking 
mouth.  It  was  a  charm  transcending  beauty, 
which  caught  the  eye  of  every  fisherman  that 
strolled  the  beach,  as  invariably  as  it  turned 
every  head  that  passed  her  on  the  crowded  city 
pavement — a  charm  perverse,  rare,  disturbing, 
even  to  such  as  hard-headed  old  Long,  who 
remarked,  '■'■  'Twan't  nateral  to  be  as  good- 
lookin'  as  that  an'  no  bigger' n  a  fairy.  It 
gave  him  the  shivers." 

The  wind  was  blowing  full  in  her  face,  fresh, 
buoyant,   jubilant ;    she   drew   it   in   in   great 
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breaths,  and  pushed  back  the  Httle  gray  hat 
that  she  might  feel  its  coohiess  on  her  fore- 
head. On  a  distant  point  the  white  Hght- 
hoLise  stood  out  in  clear  relief  against  the  deep 
satisfying  blue  of  the  sea,  and  over  on  the  bar 
a  line  of  httle  breakers  rolled  in,  one  upon  an- 
other, like  a  tumbling  flock  of  snowy  sheep. 
The  rising  water  soon  drove  her  from  the 
wreck,  and  she  crossed  the  beach  toward  the 
steep  and  glittering  hills  that  had  been  dimly 
seen  through  the  rain  on  the  previous  day.  Be- 
fore her  for  nearly  a  mile  stretched  a  wide  and 
almost  level  reach  of  sand,  beaten  to  a  hard 
floor  by  the  recent  heavy  rains,  and  hollowed 
into  thousands  of  wave-like  depressions  by  the 
retreating  tides ;  this  she  followed  until  she 
found  herself  confronted  by  a  ledge  of  granite 
stretched  like  a  barrier  across  the  beach  and 
extending  quite  out  into  the  sea.  A  narrow 
cattle-path  wound  beside  it  up  among  the  leaf- 
less bay-bushes  and  sparse  grasses,  the  roots 
of  which  were  still  blackened  by  recent  burn- 
ing, while  the  tops,  green  and  shining,  sharp 
as  tiny  swords,  lashing  about  their  flexible 
stalks,  cut  clearly  defined  circles  on  the  light, 
gritty  surface  of  the  sand.  It  was  the  mystery 
of  these  circles  that  led  her  upward,  until,  find- 
ing herself  very  near  the  top,   she  clambered 
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upon  the  nearest  bowlder  in  order  to  gain  a 
wider  outlook  toward  the  sea.  The  beach  that 
she  had  just  left  shone  wet  far  up  the  coast ;  at 
the  foot  of  the  elevation  that  she  had  been 
climbing,  between  herself  and  the  sand-hills  of 
Long  Beach,  in  a  wide  basin,  stretched  a 
dreary  waste  of  bushes  and  rank  grass  growing 
on  httle  hillocks  that  rose  in  darker  spots  above 
the  vivid  green  of  the  marsh  around  them,  and 
all  about  her,  heaped  and  gleaming,  were  the 
shifting  dunes  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  The  bay- 
bushes  were  not  in  leaf,  but,  as  she  trod 
through  them,  they  sent  up  everywhere  an 
aromatic  fragrance,  and  just  at  her  feet,  blue 
and  thick,  lay  a  patch  of  innocents,  like  a  fallen 
fragment  of  the  sky  itself.  '■'■  Ah  !  darlings," 
she  murmured,  and  knelt  to  kiss  them,  and 
then  threw  back  her  head,  startled,  motionless. 
From  somewhere  near,  yet  faint  and  hushed, 
came  a  sound  as  of  men's  voices,  deep,  low, 
foreboding.  The  wind  died  away  ;  she  rose  to 
her  feet  and  listened  again,  but  it  was  gone. 

She  recalled  Ned's  warning,  but  the  strange 
solitude  about  her  drew  her  onward  Avith  an 
attraction  that  overpowered  fear.  Further  she 
went  until  a  sudden  dip  in  the  path  arrested 
her  course.  She  stood  upon  the  edge  of  a 
desert  gully ;  bedded  deep  in  the  pale  sandy 
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incline  lay  a  river  of  tawny  bowlders  that 
broadened  like  a  great  road  leading  upward  to 
nothing  but  a  wide  tract  of  sky  between  two 
dazzling  hills  ;  the  light  sand,  blown  by  the 
wind  from  their  bare  clear  edges  streamed 
straight  into  the  blue,  as  thin  as  vapor,  or 
driven  by  some  vagrant  gust  curled  in  silent 
whirls  along  the  even  surfaces  at  their  feet ; 
nothing  visible  anywhere  but  sandy  desolation  ! 

Gathering  her  gray  wrap  more  closely  about 
her,  she  descended  the  bank  and  sat  down  to 
rest  in  the  blue  shadow  it  cast  before  her.  The 
breeze  came  in  cool  and  strong,  and,  from 
above,  the  deep  hollow  murmur  sounding  again, 
rising,  falling,  warning,  threatening,  dying 
wholly  away.  She  listened  fearfully,  and  as 
she  found  it  and  lost  it,  and  found  it  again,  she 
shuddered  with  the  apprehension  born  of  soli- 
tude and  of  loneliness,  shuddered  even  while 
she  fully  knew  that  it  was  only  the  wind  sough- 
ing in  the  grasses  and  moaning  through  the 
bare,  brown  thickets  of  the  bay. 

Reluctantly  she  bent  her  steps  homeward ; 
she  had  heard  the  song  of  the  sand-hills  whose 
sorcery  is  irresistible.  Day  after  day  she  re- 
turned to  them,  and  the  old  fishermen  wander- 
ing down  the  beach,  or  perhaps  taking  a  short- 
cut through  the  hills,  would   come  across  her, 
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lying  back  against  some  bank  or  bowlder,  her 
gray  dress  so  blending  with  the  colors  about 
her  that  she  seemed  almost  buried  in  the  sand 
itself. 

^'  She  looks  like  an  apple-blossom,  lay  in' 
back  there  with  nothin'  showin'  but  her  pretty 
face  an'  her  good-for-nothin'  little  hand,"  said 
one  of  them  ;  but  his  companion  shook  his 
head  :    "  She's  bewitched  !  "  he  growled. 

She  thought  of  many  things  on  these  idle 
days  ;  of  the  two  old  men — her  uncle  and  her 
father — ^who  had  so  long  planned  to  unite  their 
wealth  in  her  marriage  with  her  cousin  ;  of 
Ned's  quarrel  with  his  father,  and  the  old 
man's  hasty  will,  which,  intended  at  first  solely 
as  a  rhetorical  flourish,  had  become  such  ugly 
earnest  when  death  intervened  to  make  it  final ; 
of  her  own  father's  illness  and  death,  and  of  her 
dismay  on  finding  that,  frightened  at  his  neph- 
ew's reckless  dissipation  and  passion  for  specu- 
lation, he  had  so  skilfully  tied  up  the  whole 
enormous  estate  that  Ned  was  powerless  to 
touch  it.  Not  that  this  annoyed  Ned — Ned 
who  was  overburdened  with  debts  that  he  had 
no  wish  to  pay. 

''If  I  had  any  illusions  as  to  Ned,"  she 
thought,  ' '  it  would  really  be  more  support- 
able." 
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But,  alas  !  she  had  no  ilkisions  about  any  of 
them  j  they  were  all  alike,  and  the  younger 
man  was  no  worse  than  the  other  two.  Her 
uncle — she  smiled  when  she  thought  of  him, 
with  a  mingling  of  disgust  and  ridicule.  Her 
father — ah  !  that  hurt.  It  was  small  wonder 
that  she  had  no  illusions ;  for  of  this,  with  a 
certain  bitter  youthful  vanity,  she  was  fully 
convinced. 

But  all  through  June,  as  she  watched  the 
hills,  and  read  and  thought ;  all  through  the 
hot  July,  lying  in  the  dry  sand,  doing  noth- 
ing ;  all  through  August,  as  the  sun  jour- 
neyed south,  and  the  blue  of  the  sea  turned 
pale  in  the  heat,  while  the  wild  flowers  died 
and  the  grasses  grew  brown,  the  girl  dreamed 
and  dreamed  and  dreamed  :  Fantasies  that  only 
twenty  years  can  weave,  figments  that  rule, 
myths  that  master.  Air-built  castles  crowned 
the  rocks,  knowledge  was  conquered,  experi- 
ence blind  ;  the  shallow  footprints  of  youthful 
disappointment  were  wholly  obliterated  in  the 
thronging  crowd  of  youthful  hopes — and  all 
the  sand-hills  were  peopled  with  illusions  ! 

A  day  came,  however,  when  she  sat  by  the 
wreck,  reading  a  letter  from  Forman  ;  he  was 
coming  for  her  in  the  evening,  she  was  to  marry 
him  in  a  week.     No  other  course  had  suggested 
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itself;  and  yet  in  spite  of  that  she  knew  that  she 
had  hoped.  Hoped  for  what  ?  She  would  not 
answer,  but  as  she  looked  about  her  on  the 
heights  and  saw  how  fair  had  been  her  build- 
ing, she  was  loath  to  leave.  '^  If  I  could  have 
one  more  day,"  she  murmured,  "one  cloud- 
less day  !     Still ' '  she  looked  at  the  misty 

horizon  and  shook  her  head. 

It  was  warm  ;  the  sea  rolled  in,  leaden  and 
spiritless.  Down  by  the  water  a  man  was  wait- 
ing for  a  boat  that  Long  was  bringing  on  roll- 
ers across  the  wet  beach  ;  she  had  been  watch- 
ing him  idly  for  some  time.  ''He  must  be 
going  to  the  Point,"   she  thought,   listlessly. 

''He  looks  a  little  like !  "     She  stopped 

and  sat  upright ;  he  had  taken  off  his  hat  and 
had  turned  from  the  water. 

Her  day  had  come  !  The  day  that  she  had 
dreamed  of,  longed  for,  waited  for,  the  one 
day  she  asked  of  life  !  And  when  she  saw  it 
at  hand  she  was  not  ready  for  it.  Could  she 
take  it  ?  Back  and  forth  the  struggle  swayed 
in  her  heart.  ' '  Shall  I  stop  him  ?  No ;  let 
him  go.  Why  should  I  let  him  go  ?  I  am 
nothing  to  him,  nor  he  to  me.  Let  him  go. 
It  is  my  last  day,  my  only  day  ;  I  may  never 
see  him  again.     Let  him  go. ' ' 

For  an  answer  she  rose  and  called  clearly  : 
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*'Mr.  Cornwall!  "  and  the  voice  was  silenced 
— the  prudent  voice,  that  can  never  reason  in 
emergency  nor  counsel  in  struggle;  the  voice 
that  only  cries,  Cling,  cling,  cling,  to  what  in 
quiet  a?id peace  I  taiLght  yoiL  ;  the  weaker  voice, 
for  self  is  single  in  its  strong  desires,  while  sac- 
rifice is  doubtful  and  full  of  regrets  ;  the  timid 
voice,  made  cowardly  through  knowledge,  and 
puzzled  because  the  struggle  between  denial 
and  indulgence  is  not  always  a  struggle  between 
the  right  and  wrong.     How  bitterly  it  fails  us  ! 

The  man  upon  the  shore  turned  as  if  doubt- 
ing his  hearing,  and  came  toward  her  with  a 
cold  formality  that  almost  seemed  reluctance. 
Did  he  know  that  she  was  there  ?  Had  he  in- 
tended to  depart  witl^out  seeing  her  ?  Resent- 
ful and  defiant  she  looked  up  at  him,  offering 
her  hand  ;  he  reached  out  his  own  to  take  it ; 
she  saw  that  it  trembled  and — forgave  him. 

^' How  did  you  happen  to  be  here?"  he 
asked.  ''  Ned  told  me  the  other  day  that 
you  were  in  Canada.  When  did  you  come 
down  ? ' ' 

"  I  have  been  at  John  Long's  all  summer," 
she  answered.      '^  Have  you  seen  Ned  lately  ?  " 

Cornwall's  face  flushed  a  dark,  angry  crim- 
son ;  Forman  had  deceived  him.  It  was  not 
well  to  cross  Cornwall. 
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"  I  met  him  in  Newport  last  week.  Now 
that  I  think  of  it,  I  see  that  I  misunderstood 
him  ;  he  said  that  he  had  not  seen  you  since 
he  left  Canada  two  weeks  ago." 

"  How  unfortunately  misleading  Ned's  state- 
ments sometimes  are.  From  this  letter,  writ- 
ten yesterday,  I  fancied  he  had  come  down 
from  Canada  himself,  only  a  few  hours  be- 
fore." 

They  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled.  It 
would  have  been  more  crafty  of  Ned  to  have 
told  the  truth. 

The  old  fisherman  put  his  hands  to  his 
mouth  and  gave  a  long  halloo.  Nina  rose  to 
her  feet. 

'^  My  boat  is  ready,"  %said  Cornwall.  "1 
must  go. ' '  He  took  her  hand  and  stood  look- 
ing down  at  her  face.      "^  It  is  really  good-by. " 

The  wash  of  the  sullen  sea  came  to  their 
ears  ;  one  or  two  gulls  swept  over  them  and  a 
long  feeler  of  mist  stole  toward  them  from  the 
sand-hills.  Their  world  was  in  a  swaying  bal- 
ance ;  unconsciously  they  were  silent,  waiting. 
What  should  decide  ?  Cornwall's  eyes  passed 
from  her  face  to  her  hair,  curling  in  soft  rings 
against  the  light  upturned  brim  of  her  hat. 
What  charming,  appropriate  headgear  she  al- 
ways  contrived   to !     His   eyes   widened 
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with  a  shock  of  recognition.  Nina  put  up  her 
hand,  vaguely,  and  then  with  confused  recol- 
lection looked  at  him  deprecatingly,  deserted 
by  all  her  worldly  self-possession.  But  a 
change  had  come  over  Cornwall  ;  the  last 
shred  of  his  reluctance  and  formality  disap- 
peared ;  his  eyes  were  brilliant  with  something 
more  than  laughter. 

''  Must  I  go  ?  "  he  asked,  softly. 

''  Ned  will  be  down  this  evening,"  she  an- 
swered. "It  is  my  last  day.  We  leave  to- 
morrow. ' ' 

"And  the  first  of  September?  " 

"  Yes  j  we  sail  the  first  of  September." 

"May  I  stay?  " 

For  an  answer  she  gave  him  her  hand.  "It 
is  my  last  day,"  she  repeated,  and  all  Ned's 
manoeuvres  and  her  own  doubts  kicked  the  bal- 
ance, outweighed  by  one  old  hat  ! 

He  turned  away  to  make  some  arrangements 
with  Long,  and  as  Nina  waited,  the  voice  of 
denial,  with  the  persistence  that  is  its  only 
strength,  began  again  within  her. 

"  Renounce  I  Titrn  back  before  it  is  too 
late  !  Too  late  for  what?  It  is  only  a  passing 
fancy.  And  as  for  him,  he  does  not  care  ! 
But  he  does  cai'e  !  Bah,  it  is  only  a  game  ;  we 
have  played  it  for  months  and  what  harm  has 
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come  of  it  ?  Quick,  before  he  returns  !  Ah  / 
too  late  /  too  late  I ' ' 

Cornwall  was  returning  \  in  every  line  of 
the  figure  on  the  beach  he  recognized  a  strug- 
gle, that  sharpened,  the  contest  within  his  own 
heart.  Had  she  but  known  it  !  And  yet  the 
insight  might  have  been  of  little  avail;  still, 
still  how  often  the  knowledge  of  another's 
thought  would  save  us  ! 

''  I  must  give  you  a  walk  to  the  rocks,"  he 
called.  '^  Long  says  there  is  no  good  landing 
for  you  here. ' ' 

She  turned  and  went  slowly  down  the  sand. 
' '  How  did  he  know  that  I  would  go, ' '  she  said 
to  herself,  but  Cornwall  had  won, 

''  She  shall  have  time  to  recall  her  decision," 
was  his  thought,  as  he  rowed  across  the  little 
bay.  "  But  if  she  consents,  I  stay.  She  does 
not  know  what  it  means  to  me. "  ' '  //  will 
cost  you  dear,^^  said  the  inner  voice.  He 
stopped  and  frowned,  and  then  giving  his  head 
an  impatient  shake,  fell  to  his  oars  and  the 
boat  shot  forward.  ''Cost,  of  course  it  will 
cost !  But  I  mean  to  have  it.  There  have 
not  been  many  days  given  me  in  my  life ;  this 
one  I  shall  take." 

He  knew  the  shore  well  and  rowed  out  at 
some   distance   to    avoid    the   shallow   water. 
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Nina  was  standing  on  the  rocks  as  he  came  in. 
She  never  could  explain  why  the  sight  of  Corn- 
wall doing  anything  gave  her  such  pleasure. 
When  Ned  rowed — and  he  rowed  far  better 
than  Cornwall — he  did  it  with  a  thorough  rec- 
ollection of  what  he  called  ''  form ;  "  there  was 
a  certain  athletic  pedantry  in  Ned's  perform- 
ances that  made  them  always  unpleasing. 
Cornwall  rowed  with  entire  self-forgetfulness, 
to  attain  his  object ;  he  was  direct.  Something 
in  his  presence  gave  her  courage. 

'^  Where  are  we  going?"  she  said,  as  she 
stepped  down  into  the  stern  of  the  boat. 

*' We  are  going  to  row  a  while,"  he  an- 
swered, fluently,  with  no  sign  that  he  was  in- 
venting his  programme  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  '■'■  then  we  shall  go  to  the  village  on  the 
Point  yonder  and  buy  our  luncheon ;  after  we 
have  come  back,  cooked  it,  eaten  it,  and 
thrown  away  the  dishes  we  shall  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  the  afternoon  inspecting  one  of  my 
most  successful  creations." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  puzzled,  and  yet 
not  wholly  credulous. 

"It  is  Moorish — the  architecture  is — in  fact 
a  little  like  the  Alhambra. ' ' 

She  laughed. 

''  And  it  is  builded  on  the  sands  !  "  he  went 
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on,  gravely.  ' '  What  is  wrong  ?  ' '  She  had 
stretched  out  her  hand,  palm  upward,  and  was 
looking  at  the  sky. 

''It  is  raining." 

Cornwall,  who  had  laid  aside  his  coat  to 
row,  reached  behind  him  and  handed  it  to  her. 
Without  a  word  she  put  it  on,  buttoned  it, 
wrinkling  the  sleeves  to  her  shoulders.  W^hat  a 
remarkable  coat  it  was  !  It  only  showed — 
Cornwall  reflected — that  a  well-made  garment 
would  look  well  on  anybody.  But  then  he  re- 
membered that  he  had  lent  it  to  other  girls — it 
was  astonishing  how  much  he  wished  he  hadn't, 
and  yet  Cornwall  was  not  young — other  girls 
had  put  it  on,  and  they  all  had  looked  as  if 
they  could  not  rid  themselves  of  a  sense  of  im- 
propriety, vague  and  not  wholly  displeasing, 
while  Nina,  except  for  an  occasional  gentle 
smoothing  of  the  sleeve,  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  she  was  wearing  it.  In  his  heart  Corn- 
wall believed  that  all  girls  were  alike.  "  The 
difference  is  subjective,"  he  finally  assured 
himself,  and  felt  in  so  doing  that  matters  had 
been  improved. 

' '  So  Ned  has  been  back  for  over  two  weeks  ? 
I  wondered  at  not  hearing." 

"  I  thought  you  knew,  or  I  should  not  have 
told  you." 
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' '  It  makes  no  difference.  The  amusing 
thing  is  his  desire  to  conceal  it.  Who  is  she  ? 
Mrs.  Sturgis  again  ?  ' ' 

' '  Did  you  know  that  the  old  gentleman  died 
the  last  of  June  ?  " 

''Is   he   really   dead?"    she   cried.      ''Oh, 

Mr.    Cornwall,   do   you  think  that   Ned " 

Her  eyes  were  bright  with  thoughts  of  un- 
expected possibilities,  but  Cornwall  shook  his 
head. 

"  She  will  have  oceans  of  money,"  said  the 
girl,  wistfully,  a  little  ashamed  of  her  remark 
as  she  made  it. 

"  You  know  that  it  is  not  the  money.  Ned 
is  bound  up  in  you." 

She  was  sitting  very  straight,  and  a  bright 
patch  of  color  was  burning  on  either  cheek. 
"We  shall  see,"  she  said  waywardly,  every 
nerve  alert  at  the  prospect  of  freedom,  and 
again  Cornwall  shook  his  head. 

"  The  old  man  founded  a  university." 

"Oh!"  cried  Nina,  passionately.  "Why 
will  they  do  that  ?  It  would  have  done  so 
much  good,  if  only ' ' 

"  Ned  had  it  to  spend  ?  " 

"Let  us  not  talk  of  Ned  any  more,  nor  of 
anything  else  inevitable.  I  know  all  you  have 
to  say  about  Ned.      What  a  pity  it  is  that  you 
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can't  marry  him  yourself,  you  are  so  impressed 
with  his  good  qualities." 

*'  And  so  are  you,"  said  Cornwall,  firmly. 

"  Yes,  when  I  find  any,  I  will  admit,  they 
make  a  great  impression." 

*'  You  are  fond  of  him ;  you  know  it." 

^'  Of  course  I  am  fond  of  Ned.  I  have  lived 
for  Ned  all  my  life,  for,  and  by,  and  on  ac- 
count of  Ned ;  but — there  are  possibilities  in 
Ned." 

'^  There  are,"  said  Cornwall.  ^'I  do  not 
ignore  them,  but  to  any  that  loved  him  they 
are  possibilities  for  good." 

She  looked  at  him  mutinously,  but  Corn- 
wall had  said  his  say  and  was  rowing  directly 
out  to  sea. 

''  Where  are  you  going?  "  she  asked. 

^'Anywhere,"  said  Cornwall;  ''nowhere. 
Shall  I  turn  back?" 

''No." 

"  The  sea  is  like  a  new  affection,"  he  said; 
"  you  always  want  to  try  it  as  far  as  it  will  go." 

"  Fortunately  new  affections  have  more 
clearly  defined  limits,  or  some  of  us  would 
never  come  back." 

"  Have  they?" 

"We  come  back,  at  any  rate,"  she  said,  a 
little  pettishly. 
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^'  I  am  not  so  sure." 

*'  In  that  case  it  were  perhaps  wiser  not  to 
set  out."    j^ 

Cornwall  put  up  his  oars  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  with  a  despairing  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
turned  the  boat's  head  toward  the  Point. 

*' What  you  say  is  undeniably  true,"  he  an- 
swered.     ''  Let  us  go  and  put  in  our  stores." 

Nina  had  not  meant  to  be  taken  so  seriously. 
She  removed  his  coat  with  great  gravity,  folded 
it,  and  carefully  placed  it  on  the  thwart  be- 
tween them.  It  was  a  protest,  but  Cornwall 
kept  resolutely  headed  in  his  own  direction. 

The  rain  had  ceased  when  they  reached  the 
float,  and  after  making  the  boat  fast  they  went 
up  the  hilly  village  street  together. 

* '  They  have  very  good  candy, ' '  said  she,  as 
Cornwall,  after  making  miscellaneous  purchases, 
was  glancing  inquiringly  at  the  further  con- 
tents of  the  village  store ;  he  shook  his  head 
positively. 

*'  Candy  is  too  personal.  It  would  be  dis- 
tinctly out  of  keeping.  But  I  am  willing  to 
compromise  with  my  conscience  to  the  extent 
of  having  some  clams,  and  I  think  I'll  buy  two 
umbrellas. ' ' 

*'  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  matters  on  so  prac- 
tical a  footing. ' ' 
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**The  umbrellas  are  not  practical.  They 
are  the  essence  of  romance.  I  am  violating 
my  soberest  convictions  in  getting  them." 

'  '■  Then  why  do  you  have  two  ?  ' '  she  asked, 
innocently,  and  leaving  the  shop  sauntered 
down  the  road.  Cornwall  looked  after  her 
with  something  like  amazement. 

'■'■  I  will  take  one  of  these,"  he  said  to  the 
shopkeeper,  and  muttered  to  himself,  as  he 
followed  her,  '^  I  am  a  fool  !  " 

They  entered  the  boat  and  after  rowing 
down  a  neighboring  cove  to  buy  their  clams — 
Cornwall  protesting  all  the  while  that  no  man 
was  entitled  to  eat  clams  that  he  had  not  him- 
self digged — they  crossed  back  to  where  he  had 
first  taken  her  into  the  boat.  Near  this  spot 
was  a  shallow  bay,  on  the  inner  curve  of  which, 
high  up  among  the  rocks,  was  a  small  spring  of 
fresh  water.  Here  they  swung  their  kettle  of 
clams  on  an  improvised  crane,  and  piled  it 
high  with  sea-weed,  and  setting  their  packages 
in  dry  places  went  in  search  of  driftwood. 

They  talked  idly  as  they  went,  Cornwall  col- 
lecting great  heaps  of  rubbish  which  he  meant 
to  unite  on  his  return.  Sometimes  they  were 
together,  sometimes  apart,  and  the  impersonal 
practical  footing  that  they  had  established 
quieted    every    doubt.       It    was    the   sea,    the 
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rocks,  the  mist,  and  the  gray  plashing  water, 
not  one  another  that  they  cared  for  !  And 
Cornwall  was  happy ;  his  scruples  were  forgot- 
ten ;  he  was  so  happy  that  he  went  far  away 
and  putting  down  his  great  fagot  looked  out  to 
where  the  sky  met  the  water  and  nothing  in- 
tervened. There  are  times  when  even  the 
cause  of  our  joy  is  itself  an  intrusion  upon  our 
joy.  For  one  moment  of  time  he  wanted  to 
be  alone.  Far  back  on  the  beach,  seeing  his 
figure  motionless  and  absorbed ;  not  knowing 
what  were  his  thoughts,  the  young  girl  leaned 
against  the  bank  behind  her,  looking  at  him 
without  fear  of  observation  or  consciousness 
of  observing,  and  the  sight  gave  her  infinite 
content.  Two  people  in  the  world  were  hap- 
py, absolutely  happy,  with  no  touch  of  alloy,  a 
happiness  without  reflection,  immaterial,  unde- 
manding. "  She  is  not  for  me,"  said  Corn- 
wall, as  he  stooped  again  for  his  burden.  ^'  I 
give  him  up/'  she  murmured,  as  she  saw  him 
descend  the  rocks.  And  in  Cornwall's  eyes  as 
he  drew  near  shone  the  steady  friendly  light  of 
that  renunciation  which  beautifies — nay,  deifies 
— every  human  countenance  that  it  touches. 
Dangerous  moment  !  If  we  could  but  renounce 
and  run  ! 

Laden  with  the  drift  they  walked  back  to 
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the  cove,  and  in  the  damp  breeze  that  had 
sprung  up  after  the  rain  the  great  fire  was  not 
unwelcome.  The  uncertainty  of  the  weather 
insured  seclusion,  and  they  ate  their  luncheon 
with  the  high  spirits  that  always  follow  a  recent 
clearing  of  the  conscience. 

'^  How  did  you  learn  to  make  coffee?" 
asked  Nina,  jfinishing  hers  from  a  tumbler ;  but 
Cornwall  only  smiled — ^he  would  not  waste 
time  in  explaining.     The  moments  were  flying. 

''Give  me  your  glass,"  and  rising  to  his 
feet  he  ran  down  the  beach  and  flung  the  heavy 
thing  far  out  into  the  sea.  ''It  is  their  last 
day  also  !  "  he  cried,  coming  back  breathless. 
"Bring  them  all."  One  by  one  the  dishes, 
forks,  spoons,  spun  out  over  the  water  and 
sank  beneath  its  surface.  Then,  taking  up  the 
coarse  umbrella,  Cornwall  offered  his  hand  to 
help  Nina  in  climbing  the  rocks  ;  she  gave  him 
hers  with  childlike  trustfulness,  and  as  they 
crossed  the  crest  of  the  hill,  breaking  through 
the  dark  green  bushes  with  their  hoary  bunches 
of  purple  berries,  he  thought  that  she  had  for- 
gotten he  held  it,  and  did  not  loosen  his  clasp. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?  "  she  again  asked. 

"  To  a  land  that  is  east  of  the  sun  and  west 
of  the  moon,"  said  Cornwall.  "My  greatest 
architectural  success  is  built  there." 
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''  An  impossible  land  ?  " 

'*  An  improbable  one,  I  should  have  said.'* 

**  Is  the  castle  improbable  too  ?  " 

**  It  is  not  wholly  a  castle,"  said  Cornwall. 
"  In  fact,  it  partakes  slightly  of  the  nature  of  a 
mausoleum — a  combination  of  cathedral  and 
tomb.  It  is  intended  for  burial  services — I 
mean  to  have  mine  there." 

'^  Not  this  afternoon,  I  hope." 

The  words  were  light,  but  her  eyes  met  his 
reproachfully.     Cornwall  grew  grave. 

*'  That  depends  on  you,"  he  said,  abruptly. 

*'  Don't !  "  And  then,  as  if  to  disguise  the 
pain  underlying  the  sharpness  of  her  word,  ''  I 
am  disappointed,"  she  added.  "  I  was  look- 
ing for  a  castle. ' ' 

'^It  is  a  castle,"  he  quickly  answered.  ''  I 
was  a  brute  to  call  it  anything  else.  It  is  the 
only  castle  that  I  have  ever  dared  to  build — 
There!" 

They  were  descending  a  sudden  dip  in  the 
hills,  leading  to  a  basin  shut  in  on  all  sides  by 
great  drifts  of  sand.  Nina  seated  herself,  and, 
leaning  back  against  the  bank,  looked  upward. 
The  deep  song  of  the  hills  moaned  overhead  in 
the  tall  grasses  that  fringed  the  turfy  edge  curv- 
ing above  them  ;  the  sound  of  the  sea  cam.e  in 
faintly  from  the  shore,  and  the  leaden  surface 
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of  the  sky  was  beginning  to  break,  rolling  in 
soft  masses  with  an  occasional  streamer  of  a 
paler  hue,  combed  out  by  some  lower  current 
of  air. 

''It  will  clear,"  she  said;  but  even  as  she 
spoke,  the  rain  drifted  toward  them  in  a  light, 
misty  drizzle,  and  Cornwall,  smihng,  raised 
the  umbrella. 

''My  palace  is  complete,"  he  said;  "it 
only  needed  a  roof. ' '  He  placed  the  umbrella 
over  her  head  and  stretched  himself  in  the  sand 
at  her  feet. 

"  You  can't  stay  there  and  be  wet." 

Cornwall  hesitated. 

"  Do  you  mean  it?  " 

"I  did  mean  it  a  moment  ago,"  she  an- 
swered, impatiently;  "but  if  it  means  any- 
thing, I  don't  mean  it." 

"Very  well,"  said  Cornwall,  "I  shall  take 
it  as  it  comes,  divested  of  every  trace  of  intelli- 
gence." He  rose,  and  readjusting  the  umbrel- 
la, seated  himself  at  her  side. 

For  a  while  nothing  w^as  said.  With  her  left 
handshe  was  gathering  the  sand,  and  letting  it 
run  through  her  fingers.  She  had  gained  her 
day,  a  cloudless  day  in  spite  of  wind  and 
weather,  and  as  she  turned  her  face  to  his  in 
the  smiling  defiance  of  her  thought,  she  met  his 
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eyes,  mournful,  hopeless,  grieving,  with  the 
look  of  a  man  who  does  what  he  would  not. 
Turning  away  again  she  toyed  with  the  sand ; 
then,  impelled  by  the  perverse  tact  that  women 
have  for  saying  the  thing  which  at  a  given 
crisis  will  cause  the  most  pain : 

"  We  shall  be  back  in  December,"  she  an- 
nounced, as  much  hurt  in  the  saying  as  was  he 
in  the  hearing  of  it.      Cornwall  started. 

''I  shall  be  in  California  then,"  he  an- 
swered, with  a  masculine  instinct  of  retaliation. 

She  put  the  palm  of  her  hand  down  on  the 
sand,  and  throwing  her  weight  on  her  arm, 
leaned  away  from  him,  the  better  to  look  into 
his  face. 

* '  You  have  not  accepted  !  ' ' 

'*  I  intend  to." 

*^  You  are  going  there  to  live?  " 

''Yes." 

''  But — Ned  ?  What  is  he  going  to  do  with- 
out you?  " 

''  He  will  have  you?  " 

"But  I  don't  want  him  to  have  me,"  she 
continued  in  the  same  tone.  ' '  Ned  without 
you  would  be  a  serious  responsibility.  You 
are  not  going  to  leave  him  entirely  on  my 
hands?" 

She    was   cruel,    he   thought,    and    yet    he 
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laughed.  '^  Seeing  that  Ned  is  nearly  twice  your 
own  age,  I  think  you  may  be  absolved  from  a 
portion  of  your  serious  responsibility,  and,  in 
spite  of  my  peculiar  usefulness,  I  must  go. ' ' 

''There  is  no  'must.'  You  are  throwing 
away  a  brilliant  career  here;  every  one  says 
so." 

"Still,  I  must." 

She  continued  to  lean  backward  upon  her 
arm,  but  her  face  took  on  a  gentler  expres- 
sion. 

"  Is  that  the  burial?  "  she  asked. 

"No,"  said  Cornwall.  "  I  told  you  that 
that  depended  on  you ;  this  does  not  depend 
on  you." 

"  I  shall  make  it  depend  on  me  !  " 

' '  Nothing  would  be  easier, ' '  murmured 
Cornwall,  looking  at  her  with  the  rueful  indul- 
gence we  accord  a  naughty  child.  "  And  yet, 
even  then,  I  should  go  !  " 

She  gazed  intently  over  his  head  at  the 
grasses  waving  against  a  rack  of  slowly  breaking 
clouds. 

"  I  cannot  see  why  you  go,"  she  said,  at  last. 

Cornwall  lifted  his  eyebrows. 

"  You  don't  believe  me  ?  "  she  continued. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ' '  I  think  you 
know,"  he  said. 
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"  I  do  not  know. " 
"    ''  You  do  not  know  what  ?  " 

"  Why  you  go  to  San  Francisco." 

"  But  you  know  something  else." 

Her  eyes  did  not  waver  from  the  summit  of 
the  hill ;  the  long,  green  grass  was  tossing 
against  a  blue  background ;  but  her  eyelids 
quivered. 

^'May  I  say  it?  " 

"  How  can  I  know  unless  you  tell  me  what 
it  is,"  she  said,  perversely. 

'^  May  I  say  it  ?  "  He  leaned  toward  her. 
The  red  color  poured  into  her  cheeks  and 
crimsoned  her  forehead.  Cornwall  reached 
behind  her,  took  the  umbrella,  closed  it,  and 
threw  it  to  one  side. 

^'  I  am  going  to  say  it,"  he  went  on, 
''whether  you  let  me  or  not.  I  am  going  to 
make  things  clear  between  me  and  you  once 
for  all.  Why  do  I  go  ?  Why  do  I  leave  you 
to  battle  alone  with  Ned's  good  qualities 
against  his  bad  ?  Why  ?  ' '  He  took  her 
hands  in  both  of  his.  ''  Why  ?  "  he  repeated  ; 
and  then,  flinging  them  from  him,  rose  and 
stood  before  her. 

"God!"  he  cried,  ''it  is  cruel  that  so 
sweet  a  thing  as  love  should  be  an  ignominy 
in  the  teUing." 
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She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  He  was  on 
his  knees  at  her  side  in  an  instant. 

*' Dear,  dear,  dearest,"  he  said,  bending 
over  her  ;  ' '  forgive  me.  I  have  hurt  you.  I 
have  shocked  you." 

She  shook  her  head,  but  did  not  look  up. 
"  It  was  my  own  fault,"  she  murmured. 

' '  It  was  all  your  fault — all  your  fault !  For 
how  could  I  see  you  and  not  love  you  ?  How 
could  I  be  near  you  and  not  want  you  for  my 
own?  If  being  alive  is  your  fault,  then  this  is 
also." 

She  lifted  her  head  from  her  hands  and  tried  to 
smile,  but  then  drew  back  frightened  at  herself. 
Her  face  was  ashen,  and,  as  with  compressed 
lips  she  leaned  against  the  bank,  the  agony  of 
that  moment  tore  from  her  love  all  the  dis- 
guises in  which  she  had  concealed  it.  *^  I  must 
not  speak,"  she  thought.  '' I  must  not  tell  ! 
Love,  Love,  Love,  have  I  not  struggled,  too  ? 
Ah,  do  not  let  me  see  your  eyes  !  They  hurt. 
Why  should  you  be  giving  and  I  sit  dumb  ?  ' ' 

"  I  would  not  kiss  you  ;  no,  not  even  the 
hem  of  your  gown,"  said  Cornwall,  in  the 
same  soft  tones.  "  I  would  not  touch  you, 
dear,  if  my  touch  in  the  days  that  are  to  come 
should  be  a  memory  or  a  reproach ;  but  I  love 
you,  love  you,  love  you  !  " 
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And  the  girl  before  him,  with  closed  eyes 
and  whirling  brain,  listened:  ''I  shall  hear 
him  say  it  even  when  I  am  dead,"  she  thought. 

"  I  am  going  away.  You  know  why  now. 
This  is  my  last  day — one  little  day.  I  am  go- 
ing, dear.  See,  I  ask  for  nothing,  when  I 
would  lay  down  my  life  just  to  kiss  you  once. 
I  am  going  now."  He  bent  toward  her,  and 
looked  long  at  the  closed  eyelids,  behind 
which  her  soul  sat  still,  holding  fierce  conten- 
tion. He  was  going  !  going,  broken,  discour- 
aged, heartsick,  weary,  and  ill-content  with 
himself;  he  was  going,  defeated  after  all  these 
weeks  and  months  of  struggle  ;  he  was  going, 
carrying  away  no  comfort,  asking  no  recogni- 
tion, humiliated  at  his  treachery  to  his  friend, 
and  that  friend  was  Ned  !  Ned,  who  suspected 
him,  tricked  him,  and  did  him  harm  at  every 
turn  ! 

*^  Good-by,"  he  said.  Still  she  did  not 
move.      ''  Will  you  not  once  look  at  me  ?  " 

She  opened  her  eyes ;  he  was  kneeling  at 
her  side  ;  the  sun  was  shining  in  a  glare  of 
light  on  the  sand  at  his  back,  and  against  its 
intense  brilliancy  Cornwall's  face  stood  out  in 
strong  contrast ;  his  eyes  were  full  of  suffering 
— they  hurt.     She  had  broken  his  heart  ! 

''  I  am  going,"  he  repeated.     ''  Forget  me." 
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Without  a  word  or  sound  she  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  and,  drawing  his  head 
down  to  hers,  she  kissed  him,  and  pushed  him 
from  her.  Cornwall  tottered  as  if  the  light 
touch  had  been  a  heavy  blow.  ^'  Forget 
you  !  "  she  cried,  with  a  little  laugh.  ^'  For- 
get you  !  ' '     She  was  sobbing  on  his  shoulder. 

He  hardly  understood  ;  indeed  he  tried  not 
to  understand.  She  was  there  ;  she  had  ap- 
pealed to  him ;  it  was  enough.  Interpreta- 
tions meant  scruples,  and  scruples  meant  mis- 
givings ;  to  be  perfectly  happy  was  exculpa- 
tion and  vindication  in  itself,  and  as,  with  del- 
icate touch  and  tender  word,  he  soothed  and 
quieted  her,  Cornwall  was  perfectly  happy. 

She  was  a  child,  he  thought  —  impulsive, 
warm-hearted.  She  did  not  know  what  she 
had  given,  nor  did  she  count  the  meaning  of 
her  gift.  Gently  he  tried  to  comfort  her, 
afraid  to  startle  or  arouse  her  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  could  comfort.  The  sobs  died 
away ;  the  girl  rested  motionless  in  his  arms. 
Cornwall  loosed  his  hold ;  she  neither  drew 
from  him  nor  stirred,  tasting  the  sweet  poison 
that  lurks  in  things  that  are  the  last.  But  he 
out  of  experience  and  years  knew  that  bor- 
rowed joy  bears  a  heavy  interest.  Slowly  he 
drew  away  his  arm  and  raised  her  head  from 
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his  shoulder.  He  was  a  prig,  he  assured  him- 
self— but  she  v/as  young  and  sweet,  and  dearer 
to  him  than  love  itself. 

''  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  '^  what  you  have 
done  for  me  ?  I  do  not  ask  why ;  I  do  not 
even  understand ;  but  out  of  one  divine  im- 
pulse you  have  glorified  my  life.  And  if 
ever,  in  future  days,  you  remember  this,  re- 
member, too,  that  I  shall  never  misunderstand 
nor  put  a  value  into  it  that  you  have  not 
meant. ' ' 

The  tears  still  hung  on  her  lashes,  but  at  his 
last  words  her  whole  face  flushed. 

''You,  at  least,  have  no  divine  impulses  for 
which  you  may  store  up  future  repentance," 
she  said,  audaciously,  stung  by  something  of 
admonition  in  his  words. 

Cornwall's  eyes  darkened  and  widened  ;  his 
mouth  took  a  suddenly  grim  expression. 

''No,"  he  said,  "I  have  not;  my  future 
repentance  will  be  that  I  have  not  given  way 
to  any  divine  impulses ;  but  the  greater  mine, 
the  less  yours.  I  shall  not  take  advantage  of 
what  you  did  not  mean." 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  stood  looking  down 
into  his  eyes. 

"  Not  mean  it !  And  what  excuse  should  I 
have  for  myself  if  I  did  that  without  cause? 
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You   know  me  better    than    that ;    you   know- 
that "     She  hesitated. 

^'  That  what?  "  said  Cornwall,  rising  to  his 
knees,  and  taking  her  slender  waist  in  his 
hands.  ''That  what?"  he  whispered,  look- 
ing up  into  her  eyes.  ' '  What  ?  my  darling  ! 
my  sweet  !  ' ' 

For  an  answer  she  bent  her  head  and  touched 
his  hair  with  her  lips. 

All  life,  all  love,  eternity  itself,  were  com- 
passed in  that  one  little  kiss,  and  for  a  moment 
Ned  and  duty,  fidelity  and  the  future,  past 
friendship  and  present  blame — the  whole  world 
was  blotted  out.  Love  ruled  supreme,  and 
perfect  as  it  came  so  they  received  it,  nor 
marred  its  perfection  by  taking  thought ;  with 
an  impulse  that  of  itself  is  the  inspiration  of 
genius,  looking  neither  before  nor  behind, 
they  lived  for  each  other  that  little  space — a 
minute  in  life's  sad  journey  without  a  flaw. 

Throughout  the  few  remaining  hours  of  the 
afternoon  Cornwall  lay  in  the  sand  at  her  feet 
and  looked  in  her  eyes.  Every  question  of  the 
future  disappeared ;  with  her,  because  she  had 
no  question — this  day  was  her  last ;  with  him, 
because  to-day  was  to-day — leave  it  without 
blemish — contentions  for  the  morrow.  And 
she  laughed  to  him,  and  cried  to  him,  and  told 
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him  all  the  things  she  had  longed  to  tell  him 
so  many,  many  times — for  trust  is  sweet  and 
confidence  is  union.  She  quarrelled  with  him, 
and  mocked  him,  making  him  alternately  a  jest 
and  a  hero,  while  she  covered  him  with  ador- 
ing ridicule  and  ridiculed  her  adoration  by 
turns.  And  Cornwall,  smiling,  indulgent, 
happy,  lived  for  to-day ;  light-hearted,  perfect 
to-day — leave  it  untroubled.  To-morrow  her 
release  should  come,  and  she  should  not  sue 
for  it. 

"It  is  out  of  your  hands  now,  sweet, ' '  he 
thought,  and  bid  her  good-by. 

She  stood  on  the  rocks  and  watched  his  boat 
steadily  turned  toward  the  further  shore  ;  life 
by  love  alone  was  made  glorious  to  her,  and 
the  receding  vision  of  perfect  happiness  held 
her  eyes  sealed  from  tears.  He  was  gone,  but 
he  loved  her  ;  he  was  gone  forever ;  but  in  her 
heart  she  held  a  memory  and  a  promise ;  nay, 
more,  a  certainty  that  however  far  the  way, 
however  long  the  time,  he  loved  her,  he  loved 
her ! 

At  the  hill-top  she  paused,  and  as  she  turned 
her  face  homeward  two  little  drifting  clouds  of 
burning  rose  told  where  the  sun  had  set.  All 
the  heavens  were  tinged  with  pink ;  the  long, 
wet  beach  below  her  glowed  with  it,  and  the 
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shining  sand-hills  blushed  a  faint  reflection  of 
the  sky.  Out  into  the  pale  green  waters  of 
the  gently  heaving  sea  long  ridges  of  rock 
stretched  one  beyond  the  other  in  deep  masses 
of  warm,  purplish  red,  darkening  into  velvety 
shadows  at  their  bases,  and  down  on  the  curv- 
ing beaches  between,  the  smooth  waves  pulsed 
in  slowly,  unbroken,  while  each  undulation  re- 
flected tender,  indefinable  changes  from  green 
to  blue  in  soft  veiled  colors  hiding  a  core  of 
fire.  Over  all  hung  a  thin  red  mist  —  the 
whole  world  was  steeped  in  rose-color ! 

Silently  she  kept  on  her  way,  nor  once 
looked  back.  Slowly  and  with  something  of 
weariness  she  descended  the  tumbling  bed  of 
rocks  where  the  cattle  had  made  a  path  to  the 
shore.  She  was  thinking,  as  she  picked  her 
way  through  the  tide-pools,  thinking  hard ; 
yet  the  thoughts  were  so  unformed,  so  far  be- 
low the  surface,  that  it  seemed  as  if  in  the 
depths  of  her  soul  another  were  thinking  for 
her,  while  she  listened,  every  faculty  suspend- 
ed, awaiting  a  decision.  At  last  she  reached 
the  flight  of  broken  steps  that  led  to  the  road- 
way, and  as  she  put  her  foot  upon  the  lowest 
she  looked  back.  The  glory  had  gone  from 
sea  and  shore  ;  the  gray  waves  lapped  sadly  on 
the   forsaken  sands ;  the  hills  and  rocks  were 
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hard  and  forbidding ;  the  sky  was  mottled 
with  thin  clouds,  and  upon  all  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  waters  behind  her  there  was  no  token 
of  any  living  thing.  ''  He  is  gone,  gone, 
gone  !  "  cried  the  inner  voice,  wailing,  de- 
spairing, and  with  one  hand  clenched  on  her 
knee,  she  stood  and  listened  to  it.  Her  day 
was  over,  her  one  last  day  ! 
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N'  INA  mounted  the  steps  and  walked  along 
the  sandy  road  toward  the  farm-house, 
dragging  one  foot  after  the  other,  heavy  with 
fatigue.  In  an  hour,  in  less  than  an  hour,  the 
old  life  of  silent  warfare  with  Ned  would  begin 
again.  She  would  not — she  could  not !  The 
little  house  that  all  summer  had  been  so  cool  in 
the  heat  and  sunshine,  so  cosey  and  friendly  in 
the  cold  and  wet,  now  with  its  glassy  pool  and 
dark  background  of  pines  suggested  an  infinity 
of  forbidding  possibilities.  And  Ned  was  com- 
ing !  He  was  coming — to  turn  it  all  into 
bitterness ;  she  drew  her  breath  with  a  sudden 
sob — "  My  day  !   my  day  !  " 

Silent  and  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts  she 
entered  the  house  and  sat  down  to  the  supper 
served  with  open  disapproval  by  Mrs.  Long. 
The  woman's  impertinence,  curbed  for  months, 
seemed  to-night  beyond  control,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  future  gain  were  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  satisfying  joy  of  a  present  spite. 

*'  I  suppose  you'll  be  goin'  out  to  spend  the 
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evenin',"  she  remarked,  as  Nina  rose  from  the 
table  and  went  toward  the  front  door ;  but  the 
girl  did  not  hear  her. 

Just  above  the  hill  that  faced  the  house  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  little  lake,  a  line  of  pale 
gold  stole  from  the  dark  tops  of  the  stunted 
trees,  arching  above  them  dome-like,  and  as  it 
grew  and  spread  some  strange  witchery  wrought 
a  change  in  the  dreary  landscape.  There  was 
a  moon,  already  high  in  the  sky,  and  she  had 
forgotten  it  !  The  impulse  to  escape  her 
cousin's  coming  became  a  resolve,  and  taking 
her  small  gray  wrap  from  a  nail  in  the  hall  she 
left  the  house. 

'*  You  don't  seem  to  remember  that  Mr. 
Forman  will  be  here  in  half  an  hour,"  Mrs. 
Long  called  from  the  doorway,  but  Nina  pur- 
sued her  course. 

''And  you  sit  there  and  tell  me  that  Corn- 
wall went  off  on  the  coach.  I  know  better  !  ' ' 
said  the  woman,  going  back  to  the  kitchen 
where  her  husband  sat  reading  the  paper. 
"  Just  wait  till  her  cousin  comes  !  " 

"Hey?"  said  Long,  who  was  a  little  deaf. 
"Yes;  he's  gone  on  the  coach.  He'll  make 
her  a  sight  better  husband  than  Forman  ever 
would  1  And  you'd  better  mind  your  own 
business."     And  he  returned   to  his  Evening 
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Breeze,  unconscious  of  having  given  his  wife 
the  only  advice  she  could  not  follow. 

Not  wishing  to  wander  too  far  from  the 
house,  Nina  crossed  the  sand  and  climbed  out 
upon  the  wreck  ;  it  had  "^  gone  ashore  stern  on," 
as  Long  said,  and  the  water  plashed  softly 
against  the  broken  timbers  at  the  bow,  for  the 
tide  had  turned.  Silent  and  deserted  the  long 
beach  stretched  away  to  its  rocky  boundary, 
and  a  bright  wake  of  moonlight  fell  across  the 
wet  sand,  turning  all  the  footmarks  and  de- 
pressions in  its  shining  course  to  quaking  pools 
of  liquid  gold.  One  beyond  another  the  white 
sand-hills  leaned  backward  from  the  shore, 
gleaming  mysteriously,  like  snow  mountains  in 
a  dream.  The  voice  of  the  troubled  ocean 
came  in  to  her,  laden  with  doubts. 

"  Why  .?  "  it  moaned. 

Where  was  the  justice  of  this  sacrifice  ?  Had 
she  asked  for  the  wealth  that  chained  her  so 
heavily  ?  Was  not  its  restoration  to  Ned  the 
boon  of  all  boons  that  she  ardently  craved  ? 
What  right  had  he  to  stipulate  the  manner  of 
its  restitution  ?  Gladly  would  she  fling  it  all 
into  the  sea  before  her  ! 

''  Why?    why?'' 

Because  he  was  relentlessly  set  on  one  plan, 
selfishly  and  blindly  indifferent  to  what  the  cost 
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might  be.  Argument  enraged  him,  and  oppo- 
sition drove  him  wild.  "  If  only  he  would  be 
reasonable,"  she  murmured,  knowing  that  to  be 
reasonable,  as  she  would  defme  it,  was  the  last 
thing  to  be  expected  of  him. 

A  light  mist  was  drawing  in  from  the  hori- 
zon, and  a  faint  rattle  of  rowlocks  came  from 
over  the  water.  Someone  out  beyond  the  dim 
line  of  sight  spoke  a  word  or  two,  there  was  a 
quiet  answer,  and  all  w^as  still.  The  sounds 
died  away,  and  again  Nina  was  alone  with  the 
doubting,  perturbing  sea. 

''Why?    Ah,  why  ?'' 

To  sacrifice  the  man  that  she  loved — to  throw 
away  her  own  life  ?  Why,  indeed,  should  this 
be  asked  of  her?  What  did  he  care — Ned, 
who  pursued  his  object  from  sheer  momentum, 
the  sullen  force  of  whose  obstinacy  made  her 
shudder  with  repulsion  ?  "  There  are  possibili- 
ties in  Ned,"  she  had  said  in  the  morning,  and 
here,  in  the  changing,  fleeting  light,  those  pos- 
sibilities were  far  from  attractive.  As  she  sat 
and  thought  the  water  drew  away,  leaving  the 
wreck  high  on  the  sands,  and  the  clear  light  of 
the  moon  was  dimmed  by  changing  clouds.  To 
what  other  end  than  this  had  she  ever  looked 
forward?  Every  tie  of  association,  all  the 
teaching  of  her  childhood,   every  aim  in  her 
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life  had  been  bound  up  in  Ned.  What  right 
had  she  to  sever  those  ties,  so  long  as  he  deemed 
her  bound  ?  She  was  fond  of  Ned,  and  he  of 
her.  Who  knew  but  that  in  this  matter  she  did 
him  injustice,  if  he  loved  her  ?  She  dared  not 
end  it ;  in  honor  she  could  not  end  it.  And 
Cornwall  was  bound  to  Ned,  as  was  she.  He 
would  feel  that  in  robbing  his  friend  he  was 
doing  a  cowardly  thing.  ''  And  he  shall  not 
sully  his  conscience  for  me  1  There  is  but  one 
course,"  she  thought . 

' '  Where  is  Cornwall  ?  ' ' 

She  started  violently  and  turned.  Forman 
himself  was  standing  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wreck. 

'^Oh,  Ned  !  how  tiresom.e  and  melodramat- 
ic 1  "  Her  voice  shook  a  little  as  she  spoke, 
and  the  unaccustomed  tremor  aroused  in  his 
breast  a  strange  pulsation,  faint  and  tense,  like 
that  from  the  first  clangor  of  a  far-away  tocsin, 
inciting  to  confusion  and  riot. 

^ '  Where  is  Cornwall  ?  "  he  repeated,  slowly. 

^'  He  went  this  afternoon." 

''  I  knew  he  went  this  afternoon.  He  is  a 
scoundrel.     When  did  he  come  back  ?  ' ' 

^'Ned!" 

''Where  is  he?  " 

Angry  and  hurt,   but  at  the  same  time  too 
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conscience-smitten  to  protest,  she  jumped  down 
on  the  sand,  and  turned  to  cross  the  beach. 

"  I  am  going  back  to  the  Longs,"  she  said, 
as  she  passed  him. 

Forman  stood  still  and  watched  her,  half  in- 
clined not  to  follow.  The  moon  was  a  little 
past  the  full,  and  seemed  to  float  in  an  even 
background  of  pale  gray  clouds  so  thin  that 
they  scarcely  dimmed  its  shining ;  but  be- 
tween it  and  him,  blown  by  a  contrary  wind, 
long  streamers  of  mist,  black  and  delicate, 
floated  capriciously  like  torn  veils  of  lace.  He 
glanced  down  at  the  beach  again.  Nina  was 
gone. 

''  Nina  !  "  he  called.  ''  Nina  !  Where  are 
you?" 

His  voice  was  not  far  behind  her,  and  she 
recognized,  with  a  faint  sense  of  amusement, 
that  her  gray  wi'ap  and  gown  made  her  indis- 
tinguishable from  her  surroundings. 

'*I  am  here,"  she  called,  and  with  that  she 
turned  and  ran  toward  the  hills. 

"Confound  that  dress!"  cried  Ned,  from 
further  down  the  beach,  to  which  he  had  turned 
in  the  wrong  direction.  ''  Call  again  !  "  But 
Nina  was  silent. 

The  lingering  cloud  passed  slowly,  and  sud- 
denly  the  whole   landscape   was  flooded    with 
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clear,  white  light.  Ned  stopped  to  look  about 
him  ;  far  beyond,  a  tiny  black  patch,  sharp- 
edged,  as  if  cut  from  silk,  fled  noiselessly  and 
fitfully.  For  a  moment  he  took  it  for  the  mov- 
ing shadow  of  a  little  cloud.  Then,  with  a  loud 
halloo,  he  sprang  ahead  in  long  leaps,  and  the 
dark  silhouette  flew  more  swiftly  as  the  girl's 
light  weight  skimmed  the  yielding  surface  of 
the  hillside.  Heavily  Ned  ploughed  behind, 
while  faint,  thread-like,  he  felt  again  the  heart- 
quake  of  cruelty  that  ushers  in  the  chase. 

She  had  almost  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill 
when  he  caught  her  by  the  arm,  and  as  she 
turned  back  to  him,  smiling  half-defiantly,  he 
cursed  her  softly  under  his  breath. 

''Where  is  Cornwall?"  he  whispered. 
''You  are  going  to  meet  him." 

"  I  am  not.     He  has  gone." 

' '  Gone  !  gone  ?  He  has  left  you  here  to 
face  it  out  with  me.  Great  God,  what  a 
hero  !  ' '  He  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed 
aloud. 

Nina  winced  at  this.  "  Let  go  my  arm, 
Ned,"  she  said,  her  voice  quivering;  "you 
hurt  me." 

"I  am  glad  I  do,"  he  answered,  with  dry 
brutality.  "And  now  tell  me  what  this 
means  ? ' ' 
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For  the  first  time  within  Ned's  memory 
Nina  temporized.  ''  What  what  means  ?  "  she 
asked.     He  stared  at  her  incredulously. 

^'  So  the  lying  hound  has  brought  you  down 
to  his  own  level  !  But  it  is  of  no  use.  Mrs. 
Long  has  been  acting  the  part  of  chaperone 
this  afternoon,  and  I  have  had  the  benefit  of 
all  her  observations — I  could  wring  her  neck 
for  her  impertinence." 

' '  And  what  has  she  observed  ?  Nothing 
that  would  hurt  either  me  or  him.  Still,  I  did 
not  mean  that  you  should  know  it,  Ned ;  I  had 
a  right  to  one  day  of  my  life  for  myself,  and  it 
would  only  have  vexed  you. ' ' 

*'  Thank  you  !  You  are  remarkably  consid- 
erate. May  I  ask  what  your  final  intentions  in 
the  matter  happen  to  be  ?  Was  this  delicate 
care  for  my  feelings  intended  to  extend  indefi- 
nitely?" 

*^  If  I  marry  you,  Ned,  I  shall  do  what  I  can 
to  make  you  happy. ' ' 

^'Ah!  me  too,"  he  answered.  '^  You  are 
more  than  kind." 

She  looked  at  him  with  innocent  eyes.  '^  I 
could  have  made  you  happy,  but  since  you 
know  this,  perhaps "  ( 

Forman  dropped  her  arm  and  straightened 
himself.     '^  Since  I  know  this?  "  he  repeated. 
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Nina  turned  to  him  with  outstretched  hands. 
**  Ned,  Ned,"  she  cried,  imploringly,  "give 
me  up  !  There  is  plenty  of  money  for  both  of 
us.  Papa  couldn't  tie  up  all  the  income,  and 
if  you  will  marry  someone  else  I  will  settle  all 

upon    her.      I  have  been  thinking Why 

should  we  be  unhappy  when  there  are  other 
people  for  whom  you  care  more  than  for  me  ?  ' ' 

' '  What  has  Cornwall  been  telling  you  ?  "  he 
interrupted,  fiercely. 

"  He  has  told  me  nothing.  He  has  never 
breathed  a  disloyal  word  of  you  in  my  pres- 
ence, and  you,  you  know,  you  have  never 
spared  him." 

"Never  spared  him!"  Forman  sneered. 
"  It  seems  I  have  rated  him  far  beyond  his 
worth  !  And  yet  you  would  jilt  me  to  marry 
him !  A  coward  who  leaves  you  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  this  rupture  alone ' ' 

"  It  is  false,  Ned  !  There  was  to  be  no  rupt- 
ure. I  meant  to  carry  it  all  out.  He  would 
have  stayed,  if  I  had  wished.  It  was  honor 
that  forced  him  away." 

'■'■And  he  knew  that  you  loved  him  I  Do 
you  think  if  I  had  been  he  and  had  known 
that,  that  anything  in  heaven  or  hell  would 
have  forced  me  away  ?  I  should  have  torn  you 
from   any   man,    let  his  rights    be  what  they 
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might !  I  should  have  stayed  and  faced  it  out 
with  him,  and  claimed  you,  and  won  you  !  Do 
you  think  that  your  petty  scruples  would  have 
been  final  with  me  ?  ' ' 

"  They  were  not  petty  scruples.  I  was 
bound  to  you,  Ned,  and  he  is  your  friend. 
There  seemed  no  other  way — I  thought.  But 
now,  since  you  know — it  is  not  too  late.  Let 
me  go,  Ned.  He  is  to  see  you  to-morrow,  he 
said ;  he  had  business  in  the  city  ;  he  said  so. " 

^'To-morrow!  Business!  and  this  fellow 
you  love  ? He  shall  not  have  you. ' ' 

She  was  shaken  to  the  heart's  core  :  had 
Cornwall  deserted  her  ?  Was  her  one  perfect 
love  thus  to  be  desecrated  ? 

*'  You  do  not  understand.  You  are  ungen- 
erous," she  said.  ''  You  speak  as  if  what  had 
cost  both  him  and  me  more  than  life  had  been 
a  dastardly  thing. '  * 

' '  How  could  he  let  the  day  go,  and  not 
make  sure  ?  ' ' 

^*  Because  he  loved  you,  Ned;  you,  who  do 
not  love  either  him  or  me.  But  never  mind 
whether  he  should  have  stayed  or  gone.  It  is 
not  this  that  we  have  to  settle,  but  the  other. 
Give  me  up,  Ned.     You  do  not  love  me. ' ' 

*'  I do  not  love  you  !  " 

*'  Marry  some  one  else — Mrs.  Sturgis.     You 
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know  that  she  is  more  to  you  than  I  am ;  you 
would  leave  me  any  time  for  her. ' ' 

'^  Marry  Fanny  Sturgis  !  Did  you  mind  that 
I  left  you  for  her  ?  ' ' 

She  shrank  back  from  the  face  that  he  had 
bent  down  to  her,  with  a  gesture  of  repulsion. 

''No;  you  did  not  mind,  and  I  knew  it. 
You  would  not  have  minded  if  you  had  been 
my  wife.  Fanny  Sturgis  !  She  is  not  the 
kind  of  woman  that  one  marries  !  I  want  you 
— you  !  And  you  think  I  do  not  love  you  ?  I 
have  loved  you  since  the  day  you  were  born, 
and  I,  a  great  awkward  school-boy,  took  you 
from  the  fat  nurse  to  show  you  to  my  father ;  I 
wasn't  afraid.  I  held  you  as  if  I  had  been 
created  for  it,  and  I  loved  you  because  you  were 
mine — because  you  were  meant  for  me.  And 
I  have  loved  you  ever  since." 

''  But,  Ned,  you  have  loved  other  women." 

He  glanced  at  her  and  smiled.  ''  So  I 
have,"  he  said  deliberately,  ''and  so  I  prob- 
ably shall.  Do  you  think  that  has  anything 
to  do  with  this  ?  I  may  love  a  dozen,  but  I 
am  going  to  marry  you  !  ' ' 

She  started  as  if  stung  by  a  blow.  "  Marry 
me  !  You  never  shall,"  she  cried,  and  sped 
away  down  the  slope  of  the  hill. 

Forman  followed ;  the  sand  dragged,  dragged, 
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dragged  at  his  feet,  and  a  sullen  obstinacy 
took  hold  of  him.  He  ran  in  silence,  guided 
now  by  a  flitting  shadow,  now  by  the  mere 
rustle  of  garments  and  the  faint  rush  of  foot- 
falls in  the  sand.  For  the  moon  played  a"' 
ghastly  hide-and-seek  in  the  clouds  as  the  girl 
glided  from  rock  to  rock  through  the  tufts  of 
grass  and  crackling  bushes  of  pungent  bay — 
now  an  invisible  presence  that  baflled  him  and 
threw  him  far  off  the  track,  now  a  gray  scud  of 
mist  among  the  dark  greens  of  the  low  growths 
about  her.  And  ever  the  thin,  black,  crape- 
like wreaths  floated  between  the  earth  and  sky 
where  the  clouds  were  massing  in  torn  and 
threatening  racks  by  the  rising  wind. 

Nina  sped  onward,  all  her  forces  concen- 
trated in  her  desire  to  reach  the  house  before 
Ned.  Her  heart  was  as  lead  in  her  bosom. 
''  It  makes  it  hard  to  run,"  she  panted,  '*  hard 
to  run  j  so  heavy  a  heart  !  ' '  and  yet  she 
scarcely  knew  why  she  ran.  She  only  felt  that 
behind  her  some  ruthless  force  was  driving  her 
onward,  and  that  she  must  not  stop.  **If 
Cornwall  had  only  stayed  !  ' '  she  sobbed  in 
short -drawn  breaths.  ''  Cornwall,  Cornwall ! 
how  he  will  grieve  that  he  did  not  stay.  Do 
not  be  sorry,  Cornwall — I  understand — I  be- 
lieve.    It  was  a  mistake — -we   all   make  mis- 
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takes  at  the  turning-points  in  our  lives.  Corn- 
wall, Cornwall,  do  not  be  sorry." 

Her  sharp  breaths  began  to  sound  like  a 
faint  cry,  coming  back  to  Forman's  ears  as  the 
painful  breathing  of  the  hunted  hare  comes 
back  to  the  hounds  that  have  almost  run  it 
down.  The  spirit  of  the  hunt  was  upon  him, 
and  the  cruel  throb  within  him,  once  as  faint 
as  the  weak  pulse  of  a  dying  child,  had 
strengthened  into  a  resistless  power.  She  had 
led  him  this  chase  for  a  lifetime.  The  weight 
of  the  heavy  sand  goaded  him  to  fury.  Let 
him  but  once  reach  her  !  The  cutting,  knife- 
like crying  was  close  before  him.  They  were 
running  deep  within  the  hills,  and  the  sand 
was  everyv/here  about  them.  She  turned  and 
faced  him.  With  a  last  leap  he  caught  her  by 
the  shoulders. 

^' You  shall  marry  me,"  he  whispered,  bend- 
ing his  head  to  a  level  with  hers.  She  made 
no  answer,  and  the  painful  heaving  of  her 
chest  testified  to  the  frightful  exertion  of  the 
last  few  minutes.  ''  My  heart !  "  she  said,  at 
last,  in  a  stifled  voice,  "  my  heart !  Go  away, 
Ned,  let  me  loosen  my  dress.  Go,  I  will  not 
run ;  my  heart,  oh  !  my  heart,  it  will  burst  !  " 

But  Forman  never  stirred ;  tightening  his 
grasp  he  waited,  ready  to  tear  an  answer  from 
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the  agonized  heart  whose  beatings  made  a  surg- 
ing in  his  ears.     She  was  caught. 

^'  You  are  mine.  You  are  bound  in  honor 
to  marry  me." 

^'  I  will  marry  you — if  you  exact  it/'  said  the 
girl,  in  broken  gasps  ;  ^ '  but  I  shall  never  be 
yours.  Force  me  to  marry  you  and  you  shall 
see.  Every  kind  word  I  speak  to  you  shall 
be  meant  for  another — every  thought — every 
touch.  You  shall  not  even  exist  for  me.  Why 
do  you  not  marry  some  woman  that  loves  you  ?  ' ' 

*^  You  shall  love  me.  You  are  the  woman  I 
shall  marry — the  only  woman  I  want  for  the 
mother  of  my  children." 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment  with  angry 
incomprehension,  all  the  innocent  simplicity 
of  her  thoughts  in  outraged  opposition. 

'■^  And  if  I  have  children,  I  shall  teach  them 
to  be  like  him  !  All  that  they  honor  most  will 
be  found  in  him  ;  they  shall  not  even  know 
you  !  Whenever  I  look  at  them  I  shall  re- 
member that  if  he  hears  of  them  he  will  think 
tenderly  of  them  because  of  me,  and  I  shall 
love  them  for  that ;  and  so  even  the  love  I  give 
them  will  be  for  love  of  him  j  you  will  have 
nothing — nothing  !  " 

^'  I  shall  have  this,"  and  Ned  bent  his  face 
toward  hers. 
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*'  No,"  she  cried,  throwing  herself  back. 

And  as  she  leaned  against  the  bank  the 
moonbeams  shone  through  the  grasses  that 
fringed  the  turfy  edge  curving  above  her,  and 
fell  on  the  smooth  slopes  of  the  deep  basin  shut 
in  on  all  sides  by  great  drifts  of  sand.  She 
smiled  with  a  sudden  light  in  her  eyes. 
''  Cornwall,"  she  murmured,  as  if  she  saw  him. 
Ned  turned  fiercely ;  there  was  no  one  there. 
"  You  defy  me  ?  "  he  cried. 

Something  in  his  brain  gave  way  with  a  great 
snap  as  he  shook  her  with  sudden  rage  by  the 
shoulders.  Her  head  fell  back  and  for  an  instant 
a  look  of  terror  dawned  in  her  eyes  ;  with  a  light 
wrench  she  freed  herself  and  looked  about  her. 
It  was  the  place ;  she  knew  it !  Again  she  smiled, 
and  stretching  her  hands  as  if  in  greeting  : 

*'  I  love  him  !  "  she  cried.      '^  I  love  him  !  " 

Forman  waited  one  incredulous,  infuriated 
moment,  and  then  dragging  her  toward  him 
he  kissed  her  on  the  lips.  "■  This  is  for  me," 
he  said,  savagely,  and  stooping  forward  looked 
into  her  face  ;  but  she,  smiling  still,  gazed  at 
the  sky  beyond  him. 

^' I  love  him!  love  him!"  she  answered, 
and  the  moonlight  shone  down  into  her  eyes. 

And  of  a  sudden  a  great  confusion  fell  upon 
Forman,   as  of  bells  clanging,  voices  crying, 
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strange  hands  pushing,  and  all  for  one  thing — 
to  destroy,  to  obliterate,  to  kill  forever  that 
smile  meant  for  another.  It  was  his  prey  j  it 
defied  him  even  when  captured  ;  but  the  girl 
on  seeing  his  face  closed  her  eyes  to  shut  out 
the  terror  of  it. 

*' For  God's  sake  stop  smiUng,  Nina,"  he 
said,  hoarsely. 

She  opened  her  eyes.  '^  You  have  had  noth- 
ing, ' '  she  said ;  ' '  nothing.  He  told  me  he 
loved  me — here — this  afternoon." 

*^  Be  silent,"  said  Forman,  and  his  hands 
crept  along  her  shoulders,  upward.  ''  Women 
have  been  killed  for  less. ' ' 

*^  Kill  me  then  !  Death  would  be  a  grace 
compared  with  the  life  you  would  force  upon 
me. — Oh  !    Cornwall !  " 

Was  it  a  cry  for  help  ? 

What  had  he  done  ? 

She  was  lying  back  against  the  sand- bank, 
the  smile  still  on  her  face. 

^'  Stop  smiling." 

She  tried  to  speak.  He  loosened  his  grasp 
and  bent  to  hear. 

i '  We  —  all  —  make  —  mistakes  —  at — the — 
turning-points  —  love, ' '  she  gasped,  faintly. 
* '  Cornwall  —  Cornwall  —  do  not  be  sorry — 
Cornwall  !  " 
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Ned's  hands  tightened  without  mercy  \  a 
thousand  screaming  demons  screwed  his  tense 
nerves  and  steadied  them  for  action  j  then, 
with  a  sudden,  awful  relaxation  they  gave  way. 
The  man  shrank  and  fell  together  like  a  lifeless 
thing.  With  a  suffocated  cry,  holding  out  his 
hands  in  abhorrence  far  from  him,  he  fled. 
He  knew  not  how  far  he  ran,  nor  where  were 
the  dark  masses  of  rock  between  which  he 
crept  to  hide  from  the  moonlight  that  shone  up 
to  his  horror  -  stretched  eyes  in  a  thousand 
laughing  reflections.  He  knew  only  that  it 
smiled  on  the  waves  and  danced  on  the  beach, 
and  that  the  sky  was  clear  and  broad  in  the 
west,  a  terrible  thing.  But  in  the  dark,  be- 
tween the  setting  of  the  moon  and  dawn,  he 
stole  forth,  trying  to  seek  out  the  spot  from 
which  in  his  blind  horror  he  had  fled.  With 
despair  he  found  that  amid  the  confusing  same- 
ness it  was  lost  to  him.  Carefully  at  first,  but 
soon  with  recklessness  growing,  as  the  time 
grew  short,  he  searched  in  and  out  among  the 
misty  dunes,  until  the  light  began  to  steal  into 
the  sky,  when  all  at  once  he  stumbled,  recov- 
ered himself,  and  looked  downward. 

She  was  there  at  his  feet  in  the  sand.  Her 
eyes  looked  up  tenderly,  blue,  deep,  without  the 
glaze  or  fixity  of  death,  her  lips  were  red,  and 
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the  faint  color  of  her  cheek  almost  seemed  to 
flow  under  the  transparent  skin.  The  soft, 
curling  hair  made  a  little  brown  shadow  about 
her  ears  and  temples,  and  yet  she  was  dead, 
smiling  upward  in  the  spot  where  Cornwall  had 
told  her  of  his  love  !  Remembering  this, 
Ned  stooped,  and  gathering  her  to  him,  with 
a  sob,  lifted  the  light  burden  and  stole  away. 
She  should  not  lie  there. 

Later  in  the  morning  Forman  came  to  the 
Longs'  and  ordered  Nina's  trunks  to  be  sent  to 
a  neighboring  town  on  the  coast,  whither  he 
had  taken  her,  he  said,  on  the  evening  before, 
because  of  Mrs.  Long's  impertinence.  Except 
for  a  lively  curiosity  as  to  what  had  occurred 
when  ''he  had  it  out  with  her,"  the  woman 
gave  the  matter  no  further  thought.  The 
summer  had  been  profitable  ;  she  washed  her 
hands  of  her  boarder,  and  her  mind,  at  ease 
with  the  world,  was  pleasantly  full  of  projects 
for  laying  out  her  gains. 

And  Ned — fresh,  pink,  complete — appeared 
that  afternoon  at  one  of  the  gay  resorts  near  at 
hand,  which  the  people  he  knew  best  were 
wont  to  frequent  in  the  summer  weather.  He 
was  to  be  married,  he  said,  in  a  few  days, 
privately,  very  privately ;  he  would  not  even 
tell  where,  nor  exactly  when,  but  he  was  bid- 
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ding  everyone  good-by.  They  were  astonished 
at  his  gracious  amiabiHty ;  they  had  never 
dreamed  that  he  cared  so  much  for  them — all 
that  trouble  just  to  see  them  once  before  he 
sailed  !  Surely  he  could  not  be  compelled  to 
leave  before  night.  But  Ned  hurried  away ; 
he  must  '^  get  back,"  he  insisted. 

But  as  the  crowded  cars  gradually  emptied, 
the  Ned  of  an  hour  before  fell  away  like  an 
outer  shell — he  was  getting  back  !  Wherefore, 
he  knew  not.  Weary,  haggard,  almost  stum- 
bling, he  clambered  down  from  the  train  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  and  unthinking,  drawn  by  a 
fearful  attraction,  against  which  his  every  in- 
stinct rebelled,  he  started  across  the  country ; 
through  the  woods,  over  the  bogs,  up  among 
the  frightful  desolate  bowlder -strewn  hills,  and 
down  again  to  the  water's  edge  he  walked,  as 
if  every  foot  of  the  unwonted  path  were  oft- 
trodden  ground.  Silently  he  loosed  a  little 
boat  from  the  float  and  pushed  into  the  stream, 
threading  his  way  among  the  marshes  with 
absolute  certainty,  never  taking  a  needless 
turn  nor  mistaking  an  inlet  for  the  main  cur- 
rent. The  smooth,  black  water  hardly  seemed 
to  splash  under  the  oars  ;  the  tall  grasses  drew 
behind  him  whispering,  while  the  long  water- 
weeds    hissed   softly   against    the    bow.      He 
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pulled  the  boat  far  up  on  the  narrow,  pebbly 
beach,  and  crossed  the  fields  behind  the  hills. 

^'I  am  not  going  There,"  he  muttered,  and 
then  with  a  gesture  of  despair  turned,  climbed 
the  rocks,  and  felt  beneath  his  tired  feet  the 
yielding,  soundless,  obstructive  sand.  The 
night  was  obscure,  and  he  plodded  onward, 
dull,  heavy,  feverish,  yet  occasionally  shiver- 
ing ;  he  looked  up,  stupidly  wondering  at  the 
absence  of  the  torturing  moonlight,  and  for  the 
first  time  noted  that  it  was  raining.  To-night 
he  had  not  lost  his  way ;  there  was  neither 
searching  nor  hesitation  as  his  unwilling  feet 
led  him  toward  the  spot  he  fain  would  shun. 
Surely  below  him  something  was  breaking  the 
smooth  surface  that  he  had  left  in  the  morning  ! 
Without  dread,  with  expectation  even,  he  de- 
scended the  slope  of  the  hill  and  found  what  had 
not  been  hidden  from  his  eyes  during  all  the 
scenes  of  the  livelong  day.  Slowly  he  sank  at 
her  side ;  carefully  he  avoided  the  touch  of  the 
icy  little  hand  that  rested  on  her  breast,  and  in 
the  sand  that  covered  all  but  her  face  he  laid 
his  head  and  wept,  and  wept — not  for  repent- 
ance, nor  for  remorse,  but  because  the  rain  was 
falling  upon  her  upturned  face  and  hung  in 
drops  from  the  long  lashes  of  her  sweet,  sweet 
eyes ;  he   wept  for   the  pity   of  it — and  such 
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weeping  drives  men  mad.  Then  he  rose,  and 
gathering  her  again  in  his  arms  he  sought 
securer  burial. 

A  new  dread  had  come  to  haunt  him  :  with 
shrinking  nerves  he  watched  the  spot  where  he 
now  laid  her,  through  the  long  hours  of  the 
night  far  into  the  morning,  leaving  it  only 
when  the  bright  noon-day  shone  down  upon 
it,  and  the  fresh  rising  wind  blew  the  sand 
in  little  steam-like  streamers  from  the  top  of 
the  peak  that  formed  his  landmark.  Fixing 
it  clear  in  his  mind — the  white  drift,  the  little 
clump  of  bay,  and  the  blue  sea  beyond — he 
strode  away. 

"  My  God  !  my  God  !  "  he  repeated, 
''  what  an  awful  errand  !  What  an  awful  er- 
rand !  " 

By  the  back  roads  he  made  his  way  to  a 
small  town  not  very  distant,  and  bought  some- 
thing, and  as  he  looked  at  the  bright  steel  sur- 
face of  its  broad,  square  blade,  it  filled  him 
with  an  ungovernable  repulsion  and  disgust. 

^'Wrap  it  up,"  he  said,  shuddering;  but 
the  independent  shopkeeper  refused. 

''See  here,"  he  declared,  ''if  you  are  not 
too  proud  to  use  a  spade,  you  needn't  be  too 
modest  to  carry  it  bare  !  ' '  And  Ned  dared 
not   insist,    but    hiding   it   in    the   bushes    he 
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bought  paper  and  twine  elsewhere  and  cov- 
ered it  away  from  his  sight.  Then  he  wan- 
dered into  a  pine  wood,  and  deep  in  a  thicket 
lay  on  the  scented  needles  and  waited.  He 
slept  by  snatches,  slept  and  dreamed,  and 
groaned  in  his  dreams.  For  a  space  he  sat 
erect  and  talked,  fast  and  long,  with  crimson 
face  and  vacant  eyes.  He  was  not  sleeping, 
but  he  knew  not  that  time  was  passing,  and 
woke  to  consciousness  only  when  the  moon 
shone  down  upon  him  from  directly  overhead. 

It  was  late  when  he  returned  to  the  sand- 
hills ;  he  walked  in  a  daze  and  had  missed  his 
way  ;  the  wind  from  the  sea  was  bearing  in  a 
fog  again,  and  the  silent  scene  was  changing  in 
a  moving  panorama  of  haze  and  clear  moon- 
light. And  nowhere  could  he  find  the  spot 
where  a  tall  peak  of  sand  stood  out  against  the 
sky,  and  the  sea  showed  blue  beyond  a  little 
clump  of  dark  green  bay.  He  had  lost  her 
again — but  he  had  known  that  he  should  lose 
her.  Wearily  his  search  began  ;  the  clouds 
closed  silently  in  around  him  ;  the  moonlight 
filtered  through  them  with  a  tint  of  green,  and 
from  time  to  time  as  he  reached  an  open  space 
a  little  gray  scud  flitted  before  him — and  he 
remembered  !  Thicker  and  thicker  grew  the 
haze  ;  the  moon  was  sinking  toward  the  west ; 
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with  careful  feet  he  crept  along  the  bowlders, 
and  once  at  the  edge  of  a  cliff  he  heard  the  sea 
booming  on  the  beach,  and  saw  in  the  parting 
of  the  mist  the  waves  lashing  below  him ;  he 
drew  back  unstartled,  turning  his  face  inland — 
that  was  not  a  thing  to  fear.  But  in  among  the 
sands  he  wandered  with  horror-strained  nerves, 
and  as  he  slid  down  the  shifting  slopes  his 
mouth  was  dry  and  his  tongue  lay  shrivelled  in 
his  throat. 

^ '  If  I  should  come  upon  her  unawares, ' '  he 
said,  his  voice  hoarse  and  inarticulate,  and  he 
peered  before  him  in  the  thickening  chaos  that 
he  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise.  The  moon 
went  down  and  left  him  in  blackness,  utter 
blackness  and  fear.  Like  a  grovelling  shadow 
in  the  midst  of  the  dark  he  searched  on  his 
knees,  searched  with  hovering  hands  recoiling 
in  anguish,  for  that  the  eyes  should  see  is  far 
more  tolerable  than  that  the  hands  should 
touch.  Creeping  among  the  woody  thickets 
of  the  bay,  feeling  every  sharp-edged  tuft  of 
grass  passing  smoothly  over  the  level  sand, 
shrinkingly  raised  whenever  the  surface  round- 
ed, they  searched,  while  again  and  again  he 
straightened  himself  to  his  feet  to  push  more 
securely  into  place  the  long  package  under  his 
arm  which  was  growing  heavy  and  slipped  con- 
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tinually.  And  as  he  crept,  the  sand  gave  way 
under  him — forward,  downward,  he  sUd  and 
fell — forever,  it  seemed.  The  heavy  iron  es- 
caping from  his  hold  struck  against  a  loosened 
stone,  and  stone  and  steel,  clanging  together, 
rolled  down  like  a  rude  alarum  ;  on  he  slid, 
clutching  for  it,  securing  it,  missing  it,  with 
hoarse  ejaculations  of  disappointment  at  each 
succeeding  failure,  until  with  his  left  hand  he 
caught  it,  and  with  his  right 

In  the  dark,  in  the  thick  dark,  there  was  heavy 
silence,  even  the  sea  was  still,  and  then,  from  out 
of  the  gloom  a  man's  voice  resounded  in  one  in- 
tolerable, frenzied  cry.  Up  from  the  depths  it 
echoed,  through  all  the  great  serene  spaces  of 
clear  deep  blue,  from  whence  the  frightened 
stars  looked  downward  at  the  one  black  spot  in 
all  the  transparent  purity  of  the  night. 

Rigid,  motionless,  with  stony,  averted  eyes, 
Ned  stood  and  frowned  into  the  opaque  dark- 
ness, until  a  gray  shade  began  to  suffuse  it, 
and  a  light  wind  blew  suddenly  inland.  The 
whirling  vapor  enveloped  him  like  a  shroud, 
writhing  in  spirals  from  the  sparse  grass  about 
him,  and  before  him  was  a  stretch  of  sea,  a 
patch  of  dark  green  bushes,  and  a  softly  out- 
lined snow-white  peak  that  melted  into  the  aw- 
ful pallor  of  the  morning.     Long  he  stared  at  it 
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and  at  the  lashing  water  beyond,  with  level  un- 
winking eyes,  that  never  dropped  nor  wavered, 
and  yet  that  saw  all  the  while  at  his  feet,  smil- 
ing, innocent,  with  dewy  hair  and  scarlet  lips, 
a  little  dead  face,  and  one  delicate  dimpled 
hand  lying  bedded  in  the  dull  gray  of  the  wet 
shallow  grave  he  had  given  her.  Warned  by 
the  growing  light  he  stooped,  and  sought  to 
lift  her,  but  this  he  could  not  do  ;  the  rain- 
washed  sand  had  drifted  upon  her  body  and 
clung  in  masses  to  her  garments.  Then,  with 
the  slight  laugh  of  a  man  who  after  long  reflec- 
tion casts  aside  some  scruple  as  too  dainty  for 
worldly  wear,  he  tore  the  wrappings  from  his 
spade  and  freed  her  from  the  heavy  weight. 
Lifting  his  burden  he  strode  down  the  hill 
through  the  stony  channel  to  where  a  wind- 
swept tract  of  grass  and  bushes  rose  on  little 
hillocks  from  the  surrounding  bog.  Down 
here  the  mist  still  lingered,  and  as  he  approached 
began  to  roll,  and  rise,  and  drift,  and  courtesy  to 
the  ground  again,  trailing  like  frayed  garments 
across  the  rough  bushes,  while  the  man,  spring- 
ing from  hillock  to  hillock  with  great  leaps, 
laughed  and  laughed  as  it  fled  before  him,  until 
the  hills  echoed,  and  the  fishermen,  launching 
their  boat  far  down  upon  the  beach,  looked 
up  and  wondered. 
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'^  What's  that  in  the  bog  there?"  said 
one. 

^'It's  the  mist,  most  like." 

"I  tell  you  the  mist  don't  laugh.  See 
now  !  ' '     But  Ned  was  gone. 

He  felt  neither  fatigue  nor  strain,  but  hunted 
every  hollow  and  dip  for  a  sheltered,  hidden 
spot.  ''You  shall  rest  securely  this  time,"  he 
whispered.  But  he  searched  in  vain ;  here  there 
was  an  opening  to  the  sea,  here  to  the  beach, 
and  in  another  place  the  narrow  foot-path  along 
the  hill-top  came  close  to  the  edge  ;  there  was 
but  one  spot  where,  shut  in  on  every  side,  the 
sand  opened  only  to  the  sky. 

''  This  will  do,"  he  said,  with  cheerful  alac- 
rity, as  if  he  were  bent  on  some  commonplace 
errand  of  daily  need.  Then  looking  about  him 
he  recognized  the  place. 

''You  shall  not  lie  here,"  he  whispered 
fiercely  in  her  ear.  "  It  is  that  you  are  plan- 
ning for." 

He  retraced  his  steps  and  was  crossing  the 
bog  again  when  he  was  startled  by  a  loud  halloo 
from  the  shore.  Turning  quickly  to  the  right 
he  made  for  the  hills.  Up,  up,  he  clambered, 
striding  with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  and  ran 
along  the  top.  The  men  on  the  beach  hallooed 
again,  and  one  of  them  gave  chase,  running  in 
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a  parallel  line,  intending  to  intercept  him  at 
the  cattle-path. 

^^  Come  back,"  cried  the  other.  ''  It  is  only 
some  crazy  painter  with  his  kit."  But  Ned, 
without  waiting  to  see  him  obey,  ran  down- 
ward out  of  sight,  and  doubling,  turned  toward 
the  spot  from  which  he  had  been  flying.  He 
was  unconscious  of  fatigue,  but  his  sight  was 
blurred  and  uncertain.  *'  We  must  hurry," 
he  said,  talking  to  himself  continually.  Again 
he  plunged  into  the  drifts,  half-sliding,  half- 
leaping,  and  the  yielding  powdery  sand,  started 
by  his  wild  haste  and  borne  along  by  the 
weight  he  carried,  rose  up  about  him  in  a  thick 
cloud  and  rolled  down  in  masses  behind  him. 
Laying  his  burden  gently  on  the  ground  he  be- 
gan to  dig  and  dig  and  dig,  stepping  into  the 
pit  he  had  made  and  throwing  the  sand  reck- 
lessly right  and  left,  until  the  whole  place  was 
in  a  haze. 

^'  It  shall  be  deep,  child.  They  shall  not 
find  you.  It  shall  be  deep  enough — deep, 
deep,  deep,"  he  repeated.  Math  a  new-born 
fear  of  the  men  who  had  chased  him.  ^  *  They 
shall  not  find  you,  dear  !  " 

And,  as  fast  as  he  dug,  the  soft  sand  slid 
downward,  doubling  his  labor,  until,  with  a 
curse,  he  reached  forward  and  drew  her  toward 
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him.  Carefully  he  placed  her  on  the  bottom 
of  the  grave,  and  then  standing  at  the  edge 
looked  down  into  it.  The  daylight  was  all 
about  him ;  slowly,  even  with  thoughtfulness, 
he  threw  shovelful  after  shovelful  of  sand  upon 
the  dress  that  he  had  carefully  straightened 
about  her  little  feet ;  he  covered  her  gently,  as 
a  child  is  covered  in  bed  by  its  mother,  and 
then  he  stopped,  stopped  and  waited. 

*^I  cannot!  Oh,  my  God!"  he  cried, 
'^  I  cannot." 

A  long  streak  of  sunshine  fell  in  upon  the 
upturned  face,  and  she  suddenly  smiled  in  his 
eyes — the  smile  that  was  not  meant  for  him ! 
And  Ned  flung  the  spade  far  from  him,  and 
with  hands  and  feet  dashed  the  sand  down  upon 
her  in  showers;  dashed  it,  pushed  it,  crowded 
it,  in  a  frenzy  of  mad  resentment,  and  stamped 
again  and  again  until  the  hollow  throbbing  re- 
sounded throughout  all  the  sandy  basin.  He 
ceased,  and  when  the  mist  had  gone  from  his 
eyes  he  looked  upward.  The  grasses  fringed  a 
turfy  edge  that  circled  above  him,  and  in  front 
rose  the  smooth  bank  against  which  she  had 
leaned  that  night  so  long  ago — years,  ages  ago 
— and  he  had  buried  her  deep  in  the  place  that 
Cornwall  had  chosen  ! 

Then  Ned  laughed  again — she  had  outwitted 
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him.  Laughing,  laughing,  he  ran  out  of  the 
hills,  down  across  the  beach,  to  tell  it,  and 
when  they  turned  to  hear  he  fell  on  them  furi- 
ously lest  they  should  go  also  and  find  her,  and 
they  bound  him  and  carried  him  away  in  the 
boat,  raving. 

For  days  and  weeks  they  searched  the  hills 
and  shore,  unavailingly.  But  since  that  time,  in 
the  clear  moonlight,  in  the  shifting  fog,  some- 
times in  the  rain,  a  man  may  see  a  little  face 
lying  flowerlike  in  the  sand;  flowerlike,  with 
dewy  eyes,  and  soft,  curling  hair  ;  the  delicate 
hand  rests  lightly  on  the  breast,  and  he  that  sees 
forgets  not. 
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'^AS   HAGGARDS   OF   THE   ROCK" 

OCTOBER  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
shores  of  Deep  Cove  had  a  sombre  and 
forbidding  aspect ;  soft  purple  shadows  lurked 
amid  the  slowly  turning  foliage  of  the  oaks  and 
apple-trees  overhanging  the  waters,  and  above 
the  crest  of  the  hill  one  might  see  here  and  there 
the  bare  branches  of  some  solitary  maple  out- 
lined black  against  the  hard  gray  of  the  autumn 
sky.  A  strong  northwest  wind  was  blowing, 
and  far  back  in  all  the  little  bays  and  inlets, 
the  waves  had  been  covered  with  white  caps 
throughout  the  day.  It  was  now  almost  even- 
ing, and  the  tide,  running  out  around  the 
Point  at  Wanasquam,  left  visible  the  twisting 
channel  which  flowed,  leaden  and  sullen,  be- 
tween slippery  masses  of  brownish-green  eel- 
grass. 

The  sun  had  just  set,  leaving  a  threatening 
red  edge  to  fringe  the  heavy  clouds  that  lowered 
over  the  sand-hills  across  the  harbor,  when  a 
young  woman  carrying  a  load  of  sketching  ma- 
terials came  forward  from  under  the  trees,  and 
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leaping  from  stone  to  stone,  deposited  her  bur- 
den on  the  flat  top  of  a  great  bowlder  that  lay- 
far  out  on  the  edge  of  the  current.  She  stood 
there  for  some  time  noting  the  dark  red  shad- 
ows on  the  black  buildings  of  the  opposite 
wharf;  the  wind,  flapping  her  heavy  skirts  in 
spiral  folds  about  her  and  roaring  stoutly  in  the 
branches  of  the  oaks  behind,  so  filled  her  ears 
with  its  din  that  she  was  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  approach  of  a  small  dory,  and  deaf  to  the 
first  greeting  of  the  old  man  who  rowed  it. 
Leaning  forward  on  his  oars  he  waited,  turning 
upward  his  thin  bronzed  face  with  a  smile  of 
mingled  approval  and  derision. 

^'  When  you've  got  done  admirin'  the  coal 
wharf,  we'll  just  start  home  !  "  he  shouted  at 
last.  ''Mrs.  Banks  '11  be  waitin'  supper." 
The  girl  turned,  and,  with  very  little  show  of 
hurry,  handed  down  to  him  her  sketching  ma- 
terials. 

'*  Have  you  been  here  long  ?  "  she  asked. 

^'  Long  enough Be  careful !     By  King 

and  Great  Judas,  you  had  a  close  shave  that 
time  !  "  he  exclaimed,  somewhat  angrily,  for, 
letting  herself  as  far  down  the  face  of  the  rock 
as  she  dared,  the  girl  had  jumped  lightly  into 
the  boat  and  seated  herself  in  the  stern. 

*'  The  doctor  must  have  had  long  legs,"  she 
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said,  looking  at  him  with  a  shade  of  triumph  in 
her  eyes. 

'*  It  don't  make  any  difference  what  kind  of 
legs  he  had,"  answered  the  old  man,  crossly. 
'^  'Taint  safe  to  jump  into  a  dory  that  way  un- 
less you  know  how. ' ' 

' '  But  did  he  have  long  legs  ?  ' ' 

' '  Oh,  leave  his  legs  alone !  ' '  said  Captain 
Banks.  '^.I'm  sick  of  him.  You  haven't  let 
a  day  go  by,  since  you  came  in  June,  without 
pesterin'  me  about  the  doctor,  or  the  Doctor's 
Rock.     I  have  told  you  all  I  mean  to." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  mischievously. 

"It  is  your  last  chance,  you  know,"  she 
said;  "I  am  going  with  the  Sanbornes  to- 
morrow. I  hope  Mrs.  Banks  broke  the  news 
to  you  gently." 

Banks's  eyes  shifted  ;  he  looked  out  over  the 
water  with  affected  unconsciousness,  while  a 
slow,  provoking  smile  pervaded  every  feature. 

'*  I  know  it  is  a  blow  to  you,"  continued 
she.  ''  Do  not  hesitate  to  let  your  natural 
grief  have  its  course. ' ' 

'*  Thank  you,"  he  answered,  dryly,  ''  but  I'm 
not  goin'  to  give  way  till  you're  out  of  sight." 
And  falhng  to  with  a  sudden  access  of  vigor 
he  sent  the  dory  flying  gayly  across  the  water 
toward   an  old   gambrel-roofed   house  on    the 
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next  cove,  rounding  in  at  the  pier  with  a  turn 
equivalent  to  a  whole  flourish  of  trumpets. 
Something  seemed  to  be  pleasing  the  old  man, 
for,  as  the  girl  turned  at  the  head  of  the  ladder 
to  take  her  sketches,  she  caught  him  furtively 
wiping  his  mouth  to  hide  an  irrepressible  grin. 

**Be  along  to  supper  pretty  soon?"  he 
asked,  carelessly.  "  Mrs.  Banks  expects  you. 
Mrs.  Sanborne  fixed  it  all  up  with,  her  when 
she  left." 

*' Mrs.  Sanborne!  "  said  the  girl,  with  a 
movement  of  surprise.  ''  She  has  not  gone  ! 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  has  left  me  alone 
in  this  dismal  house  with  no  one  but  the 
cook?" 

**Well,  no — "  said  Banks,  with  an  air  of 
virtuous  candor;  "  she  hasn't,  because  she  had 
a  row  with  the  cook  after  breakfast,  and  the 
cook — she  left  first." 

The  girl  stood  still.  Some  long  streamers  of 
chestnut  hair  had  blown  from  under  her  close- 
fitting  boy's  cap,  and  the  wind  tossed  them 
wildly  about  her  face  ;  drawing  her  heavy  eye- 
brows angrily  together  she  frowned  down  upon 
him  resentfully. 

A  look  of  curiosity  and  of  horror  slowly  re- 
placed the  smile  on  the  old  man's  face. 

''  By  Godfrey   Dumm  Sir  !  "   he  said,  in  a 
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slow,  reflective  voice.  '^  You'd  ought  to  sit 
for  a  photograph  of  the  knocker. ' ' 

Annoyed  and  provoked,  Miss  Langford, 
turning  away  in  silence,  crossed  through  the 
tangled  grass  and  mounted  the  three  rough- 
hewn  steps  at  the  rear  entrance  of  the  house  ; 
from  the  upper  panel  of  the  door  a  small 
scowling  Medusa  face  vividly  reflected  the  ex- 
pression of  her  own.  Raising  herself  on  tip- 
toe, she  gazed  intently  at  its  stormy  features. 

*'  He  may  be  right,"  she  said,  thoughtfully. 
"  How  did  it  come  here?"  and  turning  the 
knob  she  entered,  reluctantly.  A  long,  narrow 
hall,  with  a  door  at  either  end,  ran  directly 
through  the  middle  of  the  house.  At  the  front, 
in  the  far  corner,  stood  a  tall  clock  of  some 
dark  reddish  wood ;  she  moved  toward  it 
and  tried  to  read  the  hour,  but  its  gray  face 
glimmered  dim  and  undistinguishable  in  the 
shadows. 

Drawing  back  the  little  curtain  that  hung 
at  the  side-light  of  the  front  door,  she  pressed 
close  to  the  glass  and  looked  out.  Between 
the  house  and  the  water,  the  few  trees  that  stood 
on  the  lawn  were  rocking  slowly  in  the  wind, 
and  beyond,  long  stretches  of  marsh  and  wind- 
ing channel  spread  out  toward  the  low  hills 
that  in  the  gathering  darkness  dimly  marked 
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the  horizon.  Shuddering  shghtly,  she  turned 
away.  A  last,  pale  remnant  of  day  shone 
through  the  glass  that  framed  in  the  door 
by  which  she  had  entered ;  faint  creaking 
noises  issued  from  the  dusky  rooms  on  either 
hand,  and  the  ticking  of  the  old  clock  became 
aggressive.  She  looked  up  with  startled  eyes. 
'^  I  am  not  frightened,"  she  said  to  herself, 
dubiously,  as  she  carefully  felt  her  way  down 
the  hall  again.  Suddenly  a  shutter  somewhere 
noisily  swung  open  in  the  wind  ;  with  a  great 
start  she  sprang  forward,  catching  her  arm  as 
she  did  so  in  a  dangling  cord  at  the  stairway 
which  set  in  motion  a  small,  angry  bell.  Its 
sudden,  fretful  remonstrance  completed  her 
panic  and  followed  her  half-way  up  the  avenue 
as  she  fled  to  the  gate  that  opened  upon  the 
highway. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  Captain  John 
Banks's  house,  with  the  usual  inaccessible  front 
door,  stood  terraced  high  at  the  brink  of  a 
little  quarry.  Miss  Langford  had  a  moment  of 
indecision,  but  in  her  present  state  of  mind 
the  thought  of  the  house  on  the  cove  was  in- 
supportable, and,  half  laughing  at  her  own 
cowardice,  she  raced  up  the  slope  that  led  to 
the  kitchen. 

Old    lady    Banks  —  something   in   the  little 
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woman's  refined,  delicate  face  and  gentle 
speech  had  earned  her  the  title — stood  in  the 
door  waiting  for  her. 

"  I  was  just  coming  down  for  you,"  she  said. 
''They've  played  you  a  nice  trick,  haven't 
they  ?  ' '  and  her  manner  was  almost  depreca- 
tory. Miss  Langford  stood  straight  and  irre- 
sponsive. 

''  I  am  sorry  to  put  you  to  this  trouble,"  she 
said,  coldly. 

' '  It  is  no  trouble  at  all, ' '  answered  the  older 
woman,  eagerly.  "  We  have  a  nice  room  with 
a  warm  fire.  I'd  be  glad  to  have  you  stay  a 
month  if  you  wanted  to." 

''I  must  go  to-morrow,"  said  the  girl,  seat- 
ing herself  at  the  small  table  prepared  for  her  at 
the  window,  "  and — I  shall  stay  down  at  the 
other  house  to-night  to  do  my  packing. ' '  She 
was  committed  to  it  now,  and  her  courage  rose 
distinctly. 

''Oh!  you  can't  do  that!"  cried  Mrs. 
Banks,  in  great  distress.  "  You  must  not  think 
of  it. ' '  But  Miss  Langford  went  on  with  her 
supper,  unmoved. 

"  You  can't  possibly  stay  there  alone  !  "  re- 
peated Mrs.  Banks,  her  voice  trembling  and 
her  eyelids  twitching  nervously.  "  I  am  going 
to  speak  to  Banks  about  it."     She  hurried  out 
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to  the  barn,  where  her  husband  was  milking  the 
cow. 

^'  She  is  angry,"  said  Mrs.  Banks. 

*'Fumin',"  he  answered,  chuckUng  audibly 
but  not  raising  his  head.  "  Never  saw  her  in 
such  a  temper  before.  Great  Judas  !  if  she 
didn't  nearly  scare  me  out  of  my  senses  looking 
like  that  confounded  knocker  come  to  life." 

*^  I  am  sorry,"  returned  his  wife  ;  "  she  has 
been  so  friendly." 

*'  Great  King  !  ain't  I  sorry,  too  ?  "  queried 
Banks,  defensively.  ^'  But  she's  been  so  darn 
lively  all  summer — pretendin'    I   was  in  love 

with  her ' '     Here  he  stopped  milking,  and 

with  a  characteristic  gesture  drew  his  horny 
hand  across  his  smooth-shaven  mouth.  "  Still, 
I  can't  say  it  ain't  a  satisfaction  to  see  her 
brought  up  short.  Come  bad,  come  good, 
nothin'  's  seemed  to  faze  her  -for  the  last  four 
months.     'Tain't  natural." 

*' No,"  said  his  wife,  with  a  sudden  sigh; 
'*  I  suppose  it  isn't :  she  's  been  happy." 

He  looked  up  keenly.  ''  What  is  the  mat- 
ter now  ?  "  he  asked,  abruptly. 

*'  She  says  she  is  going  to  stay  dov/n  there 
all  night. ' ' 

'^  By — Cuss  !  "  It  was  his  most  solemn  as- 
severation. 
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^' She's  set  on  it,"  said  Mrs.  Banks,  help- 
lessly.    "  What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

^'Do?  We  can't  do  anything,"  answered 
Banks,  irritably.  "  That  girl's  as  obstinate  as 
a  little  mule  when  she's  once  made  up  her 
mind." 

^'I'll  have  to  tell  her." 

*' You'll  have  to  do  nothin'  of  the  kind  !  " 
answered  Banks.  '^  That's  my  house,  and  I'm 
not  goin'  to  have  the  rentin'  of  it  spoiled.  Be- 
sides, who's  ever  seen  anything  ?  " 

*' Nobody's  seen  anything,"  said  his  wife, 
^'  but  they  have  felt  things.  Why,  you  would- 
n't be  hired  yourself  to  stay  down  there  at 
night  when  the  weather  comes  on  like  this  in 
October  !  ' ' 

''I'd  stay  down  there  this  very  night  if  I 
hadn't  'a'  promised  the  Browns  to  go  out  with 
them  after  herrin'."  And  Banks  rose  with 
the  brimming  milk-pail  in  his  hand. 

''Oh,  not  to-night!  not  to-night!"  cried 
his  wife,  catching  his  arm.  "  It's  coming.  I 
feel  it." 

"  Trash  !  "  said  Banks.  "  What's  com- 
in'  ?  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  and  if  it 
does  come — "  he  smiled  grimly — "she's  been 
possessed  about  the  doctor  all  summer — let  her 
find  out  something  for  herself. ' ' 
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"  Yet  you  pretend  to  like  her  !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Banks,  indignantly,  leaving  him  and  re- 
turning to  the  house ;  but  the  girl  was  gone. 

Dreading  interference,  Miss  Langford  had 
hastily  finished  her  supper  and  hurried  down 
to  the  house  on  the  cove.  The  wind  had  in- 
creased ;  she  could  hear  the  water  lashing 
against  the  pier  ;  to  her  left  a  dull  red  arc  in 
the  sky,  reflected  from  the  lights  of  the  city 
further  along  the  coast,  lit  up  the  horizon,  and 
added  menace  to  the  scudding  clouds  over- 
head ;  dry  leaves  whirled  by  her  like  living 
things  in  haste.  But  her  spirits  had  risen,  and 
the  nervousness  of  the  early  evening  wholly 
disappeared.  Singing,  whistling,  and  talking 
to  herself,  she  went  about  the  house,  lighting 
the  lamps.  Long,  gleaming  reflections  shone 
from  the  windows  far  across  the  waters  ;  inside, 
a  fire  crackled  cheerfully  in  the  great  Franklin 
stove,  and,  to  all  without,  the  place  put  on  an 
air  of  joyful  festivity. 

The  packing  for  a  whole  summer  is  not  done 
in  an  hour,  or  even  in  two ;  it  was  after  nine 
o'clock  when  Miss  Langford  tucked  the  last 
articles  into  her  trunk-trays,  closed  the  lids, 
and  went  downstairs  to  the  sitting  -  room. 
Drawing  a  large  leather  easy-chair  to  the  fire, 
she  pulled   the   lamp   toward  her  and  opened 
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her  book.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  or  more 
she  began  to  be  unwontedly  alert  and  watch- 
ful ;  the  fire  had  burned  down  ;  she  piled  it  up 
with  fresh  logs  and  fir-cones,  but  all  her  jaun- 
ty spirits  were  beginning  to  desert  her.  She 
found  herself  listening,  startled,  intent,  and 
became  conscious  of  ominous  corners  in  the 
narrow  hall  which  she  dared  not  investigate. 
A  smoking  lamp  was  going  out  somewhere,  but 
she  could  not  turn  her  head,  and  the  swollen 
front  door  had  opened  of  itself,  allowing  the 
wind  to  blow  in  upon  her  shoulders. 

"  My  dear  !  "  The  voice,  scarcely  more  than 
a  breath,  came  from  a  shadowy  figure  behind 
her.      "Aren't  you  about  ready  to  come  up?" 

' '  Mrs.  Banks  !  ' '  The  girl  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  stood  trembhng.  "  How  you  startled 
me  !  But  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid.  No  ; 
I  think  I'd  better  stay  where  I  am.  The 
coach  will  be  here  early  in  the  morning." 

*' You  don't  mean  you  think  of  staying  here 
all  night?" 

"Why  not?" 

Mrs.  Banks  came  forward  to  the  fire  and 
seated  herself  in  one  of  the  tall  black  chairs. 

"  Don't  do  it !  "  she  entreated. 

Miss  Langford  wavered  a  moment.  "  Noth- 
ing can  hurt  me,"  she  answered. 
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Mrs.  Banks  made  no  answer;  for  a  whole 
minute  she  remained  silent,  thoughtful,  strug- 
gling with  herself. 

^'  You  won't  come?  "  she  asked,  at  last. 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  half  smilingly; 
there  was  another  long  pause. 

^'  Then  I  must  sta)^  with  you,"  answered 
Mrs.  Banks,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

^'  The  captain  will  not  know  what  has  be- 
come of  you,"  objected  Miss  Langford. 

^'  You  are  not  the  only  wilful  fool  in  'Squam 
to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Banks,  hotly,  borrowing 
for  once  something  of  her  husband's  plainness 
of  speech.  ^'  Banks  is  out  after  herring  !  "  and 
pressing  her  lips  tightly  together,  she  drew 
from  her  pocket  a  long  strip  of  knitting,  and 
commenced  to  work. 

^'  May  I  make  a  sketch  of  you  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Langford,  taking  up  a  pencil  and  block. 

'^  Well,  you  may  try,"  said  Mrs.  Banks, 
with  a  slightly  reluctant  manner,  and  the  sit- 
ting began. 

^'  How  still  you  are  !  "  said  the  girl. 

''  Oh,  I've  done  it  before,"  said  Mrs. 
Banks ;   ''  when  I  was  young  I  used  to  ^  pose  ' 

— as  he  called  it — for  the  doctor  by  the ' ' 

She  stopped. 

^ '  The  doctor   was   an   artist,  then  ?  ' '  que- 
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ried  Miss  Langford  with  triumphant  curi- 
osity. 

''I  suppose  so,"  answered  Mrs.  Banks,  un- 
wilHngly. 

''  I  thought  that  he  was  a  physician.  Some- 
body over  in  the  village  told  me  that  the  peo- 
ple brought  their  children  to  him  for  miles 
around,  and  that  he  seemed  to  know  by  in- 
stinct what  to  do  for  them." 

''Well,  they  did,"  said  Mrs.  Banks.  "He 
had  a  kind  of  genius  for  doctoring,  but  he 
hated  it;  painting  was  his  trade." 

"  Rather  a  dangerous  kind  of  genius  for  the 
poor  children." 

"  I  don't  see  why  !  He  was  educated  a 
doctor  !  ' ' 

"  So  it  was  only  the  painting  that  was  poor, 
then?"  said  Miss  Langford,  lightly,  holding 
her  little  picture  off  at  arm's  length,  and  half 
shutting  her  eyes  at  it. 

Gentle  Mrs.  Banks  seemed  thoroughly  exas- 
perated. 

She  rose  with  decision,  and  drawing  from 
her  pocket  a  bunch  of  keys,  unlocked  an  old 
secretary  in  the  corner. 

"There,"  she  said,  bringing  out  a  small 
framed  sketch.  "Is  that  what  you  call  poor 
painting?  " 
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Miss  Langford  took  the  picture  and  studied 
it  intently. 

'' It's  pretty,  isn't  it?"  said  the  old  wom- 
an, wistfully. 

' '  Pretty  !  ' '  exclaimed  the  girl,  and  then 
slowly,  without  turning  her  eyes  from  it, 
' '  Why,    this   is    wonderful !     Who    can   have 

been  the  ?  "     As  she  spoke  she  held  it 

under  the  lamp  and  carefully  examined  the 
artist's  signature  in  the  corner.  '^  Ah  !  "  she 
said  with  sudden  enlightenment.  ''  Mrs. 
Banks  " — looking  up  with  puzzled  brows — 
"  did  the  doctor  do  this  ?  " 

''Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Banks.  ''Repainted  it 
just  thirty-one  years  ago  this  summer.  I  was 
twenty  then." 

The  girl  glanced  at  her  incredulously. 

' '  You  do  not  mean  that  you  are  fifty-one 
years  old  ?  ' ' 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Banks,  with  a  little 
sigh.  '^  I'm  fifty-one  !  I  don't  look  it,  do 
I?" 

Miss  Langford  had  taken  her  for  seventy! 
But  not  being  quick  at  convenient  subterfuges, 
she  continued  to  examine  the  sketch  in  silence. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  his  name  was  really 
Brown  ?  ' '  she  asked,  laying  the  picture  care- 
fully on  the  table. 
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'^  I'm  sure  I  never  called  him  anything 
else  !  "  The  answer  was  given  somewhat 
shortly. 

The  girl  looked  at  her  keenly  for  a  moment, 
and  then  leaning  her  elbow  on  her  knee,  and 
resting  her  chin  on  her  hand,  gazed  frowning 
into  the  fire.  She  seemed  to  be  trying  to  re- 
call and  reconstruct  something  in  her  thoughts. 

"  Did  that  knocker  on  the  back  door  belong 
to  him?"  she  asked  at  last,  looking  Mrs. 
Banks  squarely  in  the  face,  as  if  to  prevent 
evasions. 

''Yes" — a  Httle  defiantly — ''it  did.  He 
made  it  himself.     Did  you  think  he  stole  it  ?  " 

Miss  Langford  smiled.  "  You  needn't  be  so 
touchy,"  she  said.  "  I  suppose  you  know  it  is 
a  wonderful  piece  of  work. ' ' 

"  No,  I  don't.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  'work,'  "  answered  Mrs.  Banks,  as  if 
harping  upon  an  old  grievance.  ' '  All  I  know 
about  it  is  that  it  isn't  for  sale." 

"  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  sell  it  again,"  said 
the  girl,  haughtily.  "  I  am  evidently  not  rich 
enough  to  buy  it ;  but  the  offer  I  made  you 
was  not  a  cent  less  than  its  full  value. ' ' 

"  There  is  no  fault  to  find  with  your  offer," 
retorted  Mrs.  Banks;  "no  honest  woman 
would  take  all  that  for  a  little  brownish -green 
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piece  of  brass.  But  I  should  like  to- know  what 
you  want  it  for. ' ' 

''There  are  reasons,"  said  Miss  Lang- 
ford,  with  painful  hesitation.  ''  It  was  a  por- 
trait  ' '     She  stopped  short. 

''I  don't  want  to  pry,"  apologized  Mrs. 
Banks,  ''but  I've  always  thought  that  the 
thing  was  a  portrait.  If  it  wasn't,  it  was  cer- 
tainly about  the  best  likeness  I  ever  saw,  and 
of  course — if  you've  any  better  right  to  it  than 
I,  you  shall  have  it." 

"  It  looks  like  my  mother,  and  she  is  dead  !  " 

said  the  girl,  with  an  effort.     "  But — but " 

Without  finishing  her  sentence  she  rose  and 
went  into  the  hall  to  close  the  door,  which  had 
again  opened  silently  in  a  lull  of  the  w4nd. 
Returning,  she  seated  herself  at  the  fire  ;  from 
time  to  time  she  raised  her  eyes  as  if  about  to 
speak,  and  then  changing  her  mind,  fell  back 
into  what  Mrs.  Banks,  watching  her  furtively, 
called  a  "study." 

"What  was  your  reason  for  thinking  it  a 
portrait  ?  ' '  she  asked  at  last. 

"  Because  I  saw  her." 

The  girl  looked  at  her,  disquieted  and  un- 
easy. 

"  I  cannot  understand  !  "  she  said.  "  Her? 
Not  mamma  ?     It  was  never  meant  for  her. 
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^'Miss  Langford  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Banks, 
"■  you  oughtn't  to  expect  me  to  tell  you. 
Here  you  have  been  all  summer  trying  to  find 
out  what  you  could  about  the  doctor,  without 
once  letting  me  see  that  you  already  knew  more 
than " 

''Never  mind  the  doctor  !  "  cried  the  girl, 
impatiently.  ' '  Why  should  I  care  to  hear  of 
a  man  willing  to  live  under  an  assumed  name  ? 
But  this  other — concerns  me." 

"You'll  not  hear  about  the  one  without  the 
other,"  said  Mrs.  Banks,  sternly.  ''And  as 
for  the  doctor's  name  being  assumed,  it  was  no 
such  thing.  It  began  with  the  little  sick  chil- 
dren calling  him  the  '  Brown  Doctor  ' — for 
he  used  to  get  about  as  black  as  an  Indian  be- 
fore summer  was  half  over — and  then  his  own 
name  being  a  kind  of  a  jaw-breaker,  the  people 
just  naturally  dropped  it.  Why,  even  Ezra 
James,  the  man  who  kept  this  boarding-house 
then,  had  the  doctor's  real  name  in  writing 
plain  enough  at  first,  but  later  on  he  made  out 
all  the  bills  to  '  Doctor  Brown  ;  '  I've  seen 
them  myself.  I  lived  with  the  Jameses  from 
the  time  I  was  a  child  until  I  left  here  to  teach 
district  school.  I've  a  mind  to  tell  you  the 
whole  thing.  You've  kind  of  forced  it  on  me, 
but  if  ever  the  day  comes  when  you're  sorry 
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you've  heard  it,  you've  only  got  yourself  to 
blame.  But,  since  you  don't  care  to  hear 
about  the  doctor,  I'll  begin  with  the  lady. 

''  She  came  one  dismal,  misty  evening  about 
thirty  years  ago.  I  was  waiting  down  on  the 
pier  for  the  men  to  come  in  from  the  fishing. 
Mrs.  James  had  told  me  to  watch,  so  that  I 
could  let  her  know  when  they  were  in  sight, 
for  she  meant  to  have  an  omelet  for  the  doctor. 
He  had  stayed  in  '  Squam  that  year  later  than 
usual,  and  James  had  agreed  not  to  take  any 
new  boarders ;  the  doctor  hated  strangers,  and 
was  willing  to  pay  for  having  the  house  to  him- 
self. It  was  a  lot  prettier  here  then  than  it  is 
now:  the  bridge- dam  wasn't  built,  and  this 
cove  stretched  away  back  into  the  hills.  I  was 
looking  that  way  when  I  saw  a  boat  put  out 
from  over  on  the  Gloucester  road,  with  a  lady 
in  it.  The  stage-coach  had  broken  down,  and 
they'd  told  her  we  took  boarders  ;  so  she  came 
to  see  if  she  could  get  a  room  for  the  night.  I 
went  in  and  spoke  to  Mrs.  James,  who  sent  me 
back  to  say  that  her  rooms  were  all  taken. 
But  the  lady  followed  and  came  into  the  sit- 
ting-room behind  me.  No  sooner  did  Mrs. 
James  lay  eyes  on  her  than  she  went  right  down 
in  the  dust  before  her ;  and  I  must  say  I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  a  sweeter  woman  myself,  or 
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one  with  a  more  taking  way.  Mrs.  James  gave 
her  the  spare  chamber,  the  one  over  the  room 
behind  the  one  we're  in,  and  was  promising  all 
sorts  of  things  to  make  her  comfortable,  when 
there  was  a  shout  by  the  pier. 

" '  My !  '  said  Mrs.  James,  starting  off. 
'  There's  the  doctor,  and  not  a  sign  of  an  ome- 
let ready.'  And  sure  enough,  there  he  was, 
sauntering  along  the  pier,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  reefer,  with  the 
kind  of  a  powerful  look  big  men  like  that 
'most  always  have.  I  always  liked  to  look  at 
him. 

'^  '  Quick  !  '  said  the  lady,  '  show  me  to  my 
room.'  I  turned  around  fast  enough.  She 
was  leaning,  deadly  white,  against  the  chair 
you're  sitting  on.  '  Where  can  I  have  seen 
her  before  ?  '  I  thought,  but  she  motioned  to 
me  to  lead  the  way.  I  started,  feeling  as  if 
there  was  some  awful  hurry,  and  when  I  opened 
the  door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  I  was  as  breath- 
less as  though  I'd  been  carried  up  in  a  whirl- 
wind. But  the  lady  went  by  me  with  a  face  as 
unruffled  as  a  child's. 

"  '  Do  not  call  anyone,'  she  said,  softly,  and 
then  without  another  word  she  sank  down  on 
the  lounge  and  fainted  away.  I  never  dreamed 
of  disobeying,   and  before   long  she  came  to 
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herself.  She  had  been  badly  shaken  in  the  up- 
setting of  the  coach,  she  said,  and  if  I  did  not 
mind,  would  like  to  be  quiet  until  tea-time. 
Of  course  I  went  downstairs,  and  there  I  found 
that  poor  Mrs.  James  had  fallen  into  trouble 
with  the  doctor.  He  came  in,  she  told  me 
afterward,  and  stood  uneasily  at  the  sitting- 
room  door  over  yonder. 

''  'Someone  has  been  here  to  see  me,'  he 
said,  though  what  made  him  think  so  I  never 
could  see,  and  Mrs.  James  had  hard  work 
to  convince  him  that  it  was  not  so.  But 
when  he  really  found  that  she  had  taken  a 
strange  lady  in  for  the  night,  he  lost  his  tem- 
per completely,  and  said  that  if  they  didn't 
send  her  on  to  the  hotel  at  the  Point,  he'd  go 
there  himself. 

"  '  The  lady  can't  go  to  the  Point,'  I  said. 
'  She's  just  fainted  away.' 

'''Very  well,'  said  the  doctor.  "Until 
she  does  go,  I  shall  take  my  meals  in  my 
room  !  ' 

"  We  sent  up  his  supper,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, after  an  early  breakfast,  he  started  off  to 
be  gone  all  day.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  the 
lady  did  not  know  he  was  in  the  house.  His 
room  was  the  one  just  overhead  ;  it  is  separated, 
you  know,  from  the  back  room  that  she  had  by 
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the  two  closets,  and  opens  into  the  little  middle 
room.  When  she  asked  what  her  inner  door 
led  to,  I  told  her  it  was  only  a  vacant  chamber 
where  our  other  boarder  kept  his  rubbish.  She 
did  not  seem  much  interested,  though  people 
generally  thought  that  hidden  room,  tucked  in 
between  those  two  others,  rather  a  curious 
thing.  She  was  far  from  well,  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  toward  noon  she  grew  so  feverish  that  Mrs. 
James  said  she  wouldn't  ask  her  to  leave,  even 
if  the  doctor  never  set  foot  in  the  house  again. 
But  he  seemed  to  have  changed  his  mind  about 
that.  Toward  night  he  came  back,  and  going 
up-stairs,  slammed  his  door  in  a  way  that  made 
the  house  rattle.  I  was  downright  ashamed  of 
him,  but  I  took  him  up  his  supper,  for  it  was 
plain  he  didn't  mean  to  come  down.  I  found 
him  walking  to  and  fro  like  a  tiger  in  a  cage. 

"  '  When  is  that  woman  going?  '  he  said. 

^'  '  I  can't  tell,'  I  answered;  '  but  I'm  sure 
she  doesn't  disturb  anybody.' 

' '  '  She  does, '  said  the  doctor ;  '  she  disturbs 
me.     She  makes  me  intolerably  nervous.' 

''  '  I  don't  see  how  she  can,'  said  I,  '  when 
you  haven't  seen  her.' 

''  '  It  is  absurd,'  he  muttered  to  himself.  '  I 
cannot  account  for  it.  Perhaps  it  is  going  to 
storm. ' 
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'^  Sure  enough  the  next  morning  it  was  blow- 
ing hard.  When  I  took  the  doctor  his  break- 
fast, he  asked  to  have  a  luncheon  put  up,  as  he 
meant  to  be  gone  all  day  again. 

"  '  It's  pretty  cold,'  I  said,  '  and  very  rough, 
a  regular  gale,'  but  he  paid  no  attention. 
About  eight  I  went  up  to  get  his  dishes,  and 
found  him  rummaging  about  in  his  bureau 
drawer. 

^'  '  Those  thick  shirts  are  on  the  shelf  of  the 
closet,'  I  said.  'I'll  get  you  one,'  and  I 
pulled  in  a  chair  and  mounted  it. 

^'  '  Where  is  my  great-coat  ?  '  he  called. 

*'  '  Hanging  in  the  middle  room,'  said  I. 

"  I  suppose.  Miss  Langford,  you've  noticed 
that  big  round  hole  in  the  top  of  the  closet 
wall?  It  opens  into  the  little  room.  Well, 
the  doctor  had  it  put  there  for  ventilation.  It 
was  just  on  a  level  with  my  face,  and  as  he 
opened  the  door  I  heard  something  that  made 
me  look  through.  There  stood  the  lady ;  she 
had  just  come  in  from  the  other  side  and 
seemed  terribly  frightened ;  a  sort  of  agony 
was  in  her  eyes,  as  she  stood  with  her  head 
back  against  the  panel  of  her  door,  and  I 
knew  now  where  I  had  seen  her :  she  was 
just  like  the  little  knocker  that  the  doctor 
had  put  up  in  the  early  summer.     For  a  time 
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not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  doctor  came  a 
step  toward  her. 

''  '  So  it  is  you  !  '  he  said,  at  last.  '  I  might 
have  known  it.     Why  did  you  come?  ' 

'^  '  I  did  not  know  you  were  here/  said  the 
lady,  '  until  I  saw  you  the  first  evening,  and  I 
was  then  too  ill  to  leave  the  house.  After  that, 
when  I  perceived  that  I  might  remain,  unknown 
to  you — that  I  might  be  near  you  for  a  few 
days ' 

"  '  You  must  go  back  to  your  family  !  '  said 
the  doctor  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  sternness  of  his 
words,  his  voice  was  tender,  and  it  was  about 
the  sweetest  voice  I  ever  heard  in  a  man.  He 
looked  at  her,  too,  with  a  kind  of  adoration, 
as  if  he  would  like  to  kneel  down  and  wor- 
ship her ;  the  lady's  face  changed  also,  and 
melted  into  a  kind  of  reflection  of  the  look  on 
his. 

"  *  Oh — '  she  called  him  some  strange  name 
I  never  could  remember — '  let  me  stay  just  for 
one  day !  Surely  two  old  friends  like  ourselves 
can  meet  by  accident  in  a  place  like  this,  and 
spend  a  few  quiet  hours  together.  Just  one 
day,  dear — !  '  and  she  came  a  step  or  two  for- 
ward, and  held  out  her  hands — '  one  little  day, 
a  few  hours  of  forgetfulness  in  the  midst  of  this 
horrible,  horrible  life  of  mine  !  ' 
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''  The  doctor  shook  his  head,  and  at  this  the 
lady  gave  a  sharp  cry,  and  dropped  her  arms  to 
her  sides. 

''  '  Ah  !  '  she  said,  '  you  do  not  care  any 
more ! ' 

*' Before  the  words  had  left  her  mouth  the 
doctor  strode  toward  her  and  took  her  in  his 
arms ;  her  head  fell  back  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  he  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

''  '  Not  care  !  '  he  exclaimed,  with  an  odd 
little  laugh,  '  when  for  ten  years ' 

''  '  Then  let  me  stay,'  she  said,  softly,  her 
head  thrown  back,  as  she  looked  up  into  his 
face.  The  doctor,  taking  hold  of  her  wrists, 
gently  unloosed  her  hands  which  she  had 
clasped  about  his  arm. 

''  '  I  cannot,'  he  answered,  firmly. 

''  '  I  shall  not  go  !  '  she  said,  with  a  smile. 

^'  '  Then  I  must,'  he  cried,  loudly,  and  be- 
fore she  could  stir  he  had  caught  up  his  great- 
coat and  was  gone.  I  heard  him  clatter  down 
the  stairs  in  his  heavy  boots,  and  in  a  fright 
I  jumped  from  my  chair  and  ran  to  my  own 
room. 

^'  But  before  long  Mrs.  James  called  me  and 
sent  me  up  to  the  lady's  room  with  a  pitcher  of 
water.  I  felt  as  if  I  couldn't  face  her;  but 
when  I  screwed  up  my  courage  to  go  in,  she 
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was  reading  quietly,  though  I  noticed  that  the 
book  was  shaking  in  her  hand, 

'''I  meant  to  leave  to-day,'  she  said,  her 
eyes  shining  and  her  cheeks  red ;  '  but  Mrs. 
James  tells  me  that  a  little  longer  stay  will  not 
inconvenience  her ;  so  I  think  of  remaining 
over  to-morrow.' 

"  '  Don't  you  think  you  might  as  well  stick 
to  your  first  plan  ?  '  I  asked,  though  I  felt  she 
might  any  minute  give  me  a  settler  for  my  in- 
terference. '  There  is  going  to  be  some  nasty 
weather,  and  this  place  is  dreadfully  gloomy 
and  sad  in  bad  weather. ' 

"  '  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  going  to  storm  ?  ' 
she  asked,  looking  at  me  in  a  nervous  kind  of  a 
way. 

"  '  Storm  ?  '  said  I,  bent  on  getting  her  off. 
'Don't  you  see  it's  storming  now?  Look  at 
the  white-caps  up  the  cove,  and  outside  it'll  be 
running  harder  than  this.  The  wind  is  rising 
every  minute.     Nothing  could  live  in  it  !  ' 

^'  '  But  I  saw  a  man  put  off  in  a  little  boat 
from  the  pier  out  here,  not  ten  minutes  ago  !  ' 
said  the  lady,  and  she  started  up  and  went  to 
the  window. 

"  '  Oh,  that  must  have  been  the  doctor,'  I 
said.  '  He's  a  good  sailor.  I  guess  he  only 
wants  to  see  whether  his  moorings  are  all  right 
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down  by  the  Rock,  where  he  keeps  his  big 
boat.' 

''  '  Where  is  this  Rock?  '  said  the  lady.  '  I 
think  I  should  like  to  take  a  walk.  Can't  you 
show  it  to  me  ?  ' 

'' ^  I  can't  leave  my  work,'  I  said,  'or  I 
would;  besides  you'd  better  be  getting  ready. 
The  coach  will  be  here  before  long. ' 

"  The  lady  looked  me  over  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  way  I'd  never  been  looked  at  before, 
and  throwing  on  a  big  cloak,  she  wrapped 
something  black,  with  a  soft  fur  edge,  around 
her  head  and  started  downstairs.  Pretty  soon 
Mrs.  James  came  after  me. 

'''Come  down  here,'  she  said.  'This 
lady's  bent  on  going  for  a  walk.  I  told  her 
the  wind  'd  blow  her  off  her  feet,  and  it  will, 
if  she  hasn't  someone  with  her.  She's  as  set 
on  her  own  way  as  the  doctor  himself,'  she 
added,  in  a  whisper. 

"The  lady  was  waiting  forme  just  outside 
the  front  door,  and  as  the  wind  blew  her  hair 
against  the  edge  of  her  hood,  I  noticed  that 
on  the  deep  black  of  the  fur  border  it  showed 
full  of  gray. 

"  '  Where  do  you  want  to  go?  '  I  said,  and 
I  expect  I  was  pretty  sulky,  for  she  looked  at 
me  and  laughed,  as  much  as  to  say,   '  Come,  I 
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have  beaten  you  fairly.    Let  us  be  good  friends  !  ' 
But  she  only  answered  : 

"  '  I  want  to  see  your  Doctor's  Rock.' 

'*  '  It's  a  pretty  long  way/  I  said,  '  and  not 
easy  walking. ' 

"  We  ploughed  through  the  high  wet  grass 
and  went  down  the  sloping  ground  toward  the 
shore.  Even  in  that  sheltered  place  the  strong 
wind  nearly  took  us  off  our  feet,  and  all  the 
bright  color  went  out  of  the  lady's  face.  I  be- 
gan to  see  that  she  was  worn  and  thin,  and  older 
than  I  had  imagined.  Just  then  a  sudden  gust 
nearly  sent  us  both  over  ;  she  reached  out  and 
caught  my  wrist.  She  had  no  gloves,  and  her 
bare  hand  burned  like  fire. 

'''Do  you  know  you're  ill?'  I  said. 
'  You've  got  a  fever,'  By  that  time  we'd  come 
near  the  shore,  and  stooping  under  the  trees, 
went  and  looked  at  the  Rock.  There  was  the 
cutter,  but  the  doctor  was  nowhere  in  sight. 

"  '  It  would  be  easy  to  get  out  there, '  she 
said. 

"  '  Not  so  easy  as  you  think,'  I  answered, 
*  for  the  stones  are  slippery,  and  when  the 
tide's  high,  it's  plenty  deep  enough  to  drown 
any  woman  I  ever  saw.' 

"Just  then  a  loud  halloo  from  the  direction 
of  Deep  Cove  made  us  turn  around,  and  we 
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saw  a  big  dory  come  sweeping  along,  rowed  by 
a  lot  of  the  men.  Banks  was  steering.  '  Tell 
Mrs.  James  there's  a  wreck  over  on  Long  Beach,' 
he  shouted  ;  '  James  and  the  doctor  are  going 
with  us  to  help.' 

"  *  Are  there  many  people  on  it  ?  '   I  called. 

''  '  Six  people,'  yelled  Banks,  over  his 
shoulder,  '  and  a  woman  !  ' 

'^  Something  in  that  upset  the  lady.  She 
sank  down  suddenly  on  the  wet  ground  and 
began  to  laugh,  and  then  to  cry.  I  was  fright- 
ened out  of  my  wits.  With  a  dreadful  effort 
she  stopped  short,  and  looked  up  at  me  panting 
and  breathless. 

''  '  My  poor  girl  !  '  she  said,  '  forgive  me  ! 
I  have  been  ill  of  late,  very  ill,  and  should  not 
have  ventured  out.  Will  you  try  and  get  me 
home?  ' 

^'  It  was  not  an  easy  task,  and  by  the  time 
we  got  back  again  I  w^as  worn  out,  and  the  lady 
sank  on  the  stairs  unconscious.  Mrs.  James  was 
worse  than  no  help  at  all,  for  as  soon  as  she 
heard  of  the  wreck  she  sent  me  flying  right  and 
left  for  brandy  and  flannels,  and  started  off  to 
the  light-house  to  see  the  fun.  And  I'll  own 
that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  lady,  I'd  have 
been  there  myself.  There  wasn't  a  single  din- 
ner cooked  in  Wanasquam  that  day  ;    even  the 
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coach  didn't  go  round — the  driver  was  one  of 
the  men  in  Banks's  dory — so  there  was  no 
question  of  the  lady's  leaving ;  but  she  was 
too  ill  for  travel,  anyhow.  All  day  long  she 
lay  on  the  lounge  in  her  room,  and  looked  out 
of  the  window  with  a  horrible,  hopeless  look 
on  her  face ;  the  tears  rolled  down  one  by  one ; 
she  never  put  up  a  hand  to  dry  them,  and  her 
cheeks  burned  red  with  fever.  Sometimes  she 
would  fall  into  an  uneasy  sleep,  and  sigh  and 
sigh,  sobbing  like  a  punished  child.  From  time 
to  time  she  called  the  doctor  by  the  queer  for- 
eign name  she  had  used  in  the  morning,  but  the 
sound  of  her  voice  always  woke  her.  She  did 
not  want  me  to  stay  with  her,  and  so  I  kept 
away  all  I  could,  coming  only  when  I  heard 
the  long  sighing  that  meant  she  was  sleeping. 

"  It  was  an  awful  day.  The  wind  gathered 
itself  up  far  off  and  rolled  onto  us  like  tum- 
bling breakers,  and  as  the  night  came  on,  it 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  cries,  and  shouts,  and 
perishing  voices.  Mrs.  James  came  home 
about  five  o'clock  to  get  something  to  eat. 
She  said  they  had  not  got  the  people  off  the 
wreck  yet,  and  then  she  took  all  she  could  find 
with  her,  for  the  men,  and  started  out  again. 

"  The  night  came  on  fast.  The  wind  yelled 
and  howled  around  us  like  so  many  ravening 
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fiends Oh,  not  like  to-night  !  "  in  answer 

to  a  gesture  from  Miss  Langford,  ' '  though, 
heaven  knows,  it's  bad  enough  now." 

And  the  two  women  sat  silent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, listening,  as  the  rising  tempest  raged 
outside. 

^' It  is  certainly  horrible,"  said  Miss  Lang- 
ford,  with  a  shiver.      "  Only  go  on  !  " 

Mrs.  Banks  did  not  answer,  but  continued 
to  look  thoughtfully  into  the  fire. 

^'I  never  knew  exactly  how  it  came  about 
that  I  should  feel  so  to  the  lady,"  she  said,  at 
last.  "With  the  doctor  it  had  been  natural; 
it  just  grew.  I  owed  him  more  than  I  could 
ever  pay.  Why,  he  'most  taught  me  to  read  ! 
And  many's  the  weary  night  I'd  have  spent 
watching  down  here,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
books  he  gave  me.  But  in  spite  of  the  sum- 
mer-boarders raving  about  his  being  a  '  strik- 
ing-looking man,'  I  never  could  see  where  the 
striking  part  came  in,  unless  it  was  his  eyes  ; 
they  were  blue,  his  eyes  were,  for  all  he  was 
so  dark-complected.  But  his  gray  hair,  and 
beard,  and  dark  mustache  didn't  seem  to  gee. 
Still,  as  I  was  saying,  queer  and  foreign  as  he 
looked,  and  not  to  my  taste  nor  to  the  taste 
of  folks  down  here,  there  were  times  when  I'd 
have  died  for  him, — and  before  that  evening  was 
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half  done  I  felt  the  same  way  to  the  lady.    Her 
fever  got  higher  and  higher  as  night  went  on, 
and    I    fretted    over   it    more  than  I   can  say. 
She  refused   to  move  from  the   lounge,  and   I 
did  not  dare  undress ;   but  I  went  to  my  room 
and  put  on  a  wrapper,  and  tried    to   rest    on 
the  bed.     I  suppose  my  mind  was  full  of  the 
poor  creatures  on  the  wreck,   and,  besides — " 
she  dropped  her  voice,    and   leaned    forward. 
'' You've  not  seen  awful  sorrow  in  your  day, 
you're  too  young.     But    I  have,   and  I  have 
always  felt  that  same  feeling.     It  wasn't  the 
thought  of  the  sailors  only  that  filled  my  mind 
with  cries,  and  moans,  and  stifled  shrieks ;   I 
have  heard  the  same  many  a  time  since  then, 
and  it  always  can  be  heard  when  you  come 
very  near  any  dreadful  suffering  or   grief.     I 
have  wondered  if  all  the  air   about  us  might 
not  be  full  of  weeping,  mourning  souls,  and  if 
sometimes  when  we  grew  liker  to  them  we  did 
not  understand  their  language  ?      The  nights 
are  long  down  here,  and  when  the  men  are 
away  on  the  sea  and  the  house  is  rocking  in 
the  wind,  we  women  think  strange  things  ! 

"  But  in  spite  of  the  clamor  and  din  all 
around  us  that  night,  I  must  have  fallen 
into  an  uneasy  sleep,  for  suddenly  a  blast  like 
fury  shook  the  very  foundations,  and  in  the 
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midst  of  it  someone  burst  in  at  the  front  door 
and  ran  up  the  stairs,  leaving  everything  open 
behind  him.  The  doctor's  door  slammed — it 
was  opposite  mine — I  jumped  to  my  feet  and 
was  hunting  for  my  slippers,  when  a  great 
shriek  rang  through  the  house,  a  real  shriek 
this  time.  I  did  not  trouble  about  my  slippers 
any  longer,  and  ran  into  the  hall.  The  lamps 
had  all  blown  out,  but  as  I  came  to  the  railing 
the  lady's  door  flew  open  with  another  such 
jerk  as  I  had  given  mine.  By  the  light  of  the 
candle  that  I  had  left  burning  there,  I  saw  the 
doctor  break  away  from  her  and  run  two  steps 
at  a  time  down  the  stairs.  He  threw  open  the 
back  door  in  the  lower  hall ;  the  blaze  of  the 
candle  jumped  high  from  the  wick  and  left  us 
in  darkness.  There  was  a  quick  rustle  of  silk 
against  the  banister,  and  I  knew  that  the  lady 
was  following  him.  The  door  closed  behind 
her,  but  I  could  hear  her  voice  above  the 
storm  crying  that  curious  name  over  and  over 
again.  Without  stopping  even  to  think,  I 
rushed  out  after  her.  Flying  up  the  avenue, 
she  ran  calling,  calling — and  there  was  not  a 
glimmer  of  light  on  any  side.  I  nearly  caught 
up  with  her  once,  and  at  the  little  rise  in  the 
road,  near  the  gate,  I  saw  her  fall.  There  was 
some  rift  in  the  clouds,  or  perhaps  it  may  have 
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lightened,  for  I  remember  her  Uttle  white 
hands  flung  out  to  save  herself ;  but  the  next 
minute  the  whole  thing  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  pitchy  night.  I  tried  to  follow,  but  I 
lost  the  path  and  ran  so  hard  against  a  tree 
that  it  knocked  me  down  ;  still  I  heard  her 
calling  and  crying.  At  times  it  seemed  to  be 
along  the  Gloucester  road,  and  then  again  I 
could  have  sworn  it  came  from  the  opposite 
direction,  down  by  the  cove  where  we  had 
been  in  the  morning ;  but  the  darkness  and 
the  cut  I  got — see  here,  this  scar  on  my  cheek 
is  the  mark  of  it — completely  bewildered  me, 
and  before  I  knew  where  I  was,  I'd  waded 
waist-deep  in  water,  for  the  tide  that  night 
came  up  among  the  trees  and  the  pier  was 
completely  covered.  I  had  all  I  could  do  to 
find  my  way  back  to  the  house,  and  there  I 
lay,  half  maddened  with  anxiety  and  terror, 
but  too  ill  from  my  wetting  and  loss  of  blood 
to  move.  May  I  never  spend  such  another 
night  !  When  I  heard  James  and  his  wife 
come  home  in  the  early  morning,  I  was  almost 
beyond  speaking. 

''  '  The  doctor '  I  called  to  them. 

''  '  Oh,  is  he  back?  '  said  James,  outside  the 
door.     'I'm  glad  of  that  !  ' 

'''My  gracious,  what  a  fright  we've  had 
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about  him/  said  his  wife,  coming  into  the 
room  ;  but  she  stopped  and  looked  at  me  with 
her  eyes  popping  out  of  her  head.  '  James  !  ' 
she  cried,  '  she's  all  over  blood.' 

"  '  My  God !  '  said  James,  coming  in. 
'  What  has  happened  ?  '  But  I  was  so  broken 
and  weak  that  I  couldn't  seem  to  make  any- 
thing clear,  so  they  left  me  alone  and  I  fell 
asleep.  It  was  after  ten  when  I  woke,  and  I 
hardly  had  the  strength  to  get  up ;  but  I 
dressed,  and  then  plastering  up  my  cut  the  best 
I  could,  I  dragged  myself  out  into  the  hall. 
Some  people  were  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  I  peeped  over,  and  saw  a  little  gentle- 
man in  a  great  fur  overcoat  talking  to  Mrs. 
James,  M'ho  was  crying  and  sobbing  and  wring- 
ing her  hands.  I  don't  know  what  he  had  been 
saying,  but  he  seemed  to  have  made  her  feel 
that  if  she  wasn't  a  murderer  she  must  be  a 
thief,  and  all  with  the  politest,  friendliest  man- 
ners possible.  Suddenly,  without  the  least 
warning,  he  looked  up  to  where  I  was  stand- 
ing. 

"  '1  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  good-morn- 
ing !  '  he  said,  and  took  off  his  hat  with  a  great 
sweep.  He'd  kept  it  on  a-purpose  while  he 
talked  to  Mrs.  James.  The  poor  woman  looked 
up  as  if  I  had  been  an  angel  of  deliverance. 
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'^  '  Come  down  here,'  she  called.  '  This  is 
the  lady's  husband.'  I  went  down  slowly,  for 
I  seemed  to  have  no  strength  left.  He  watched 
me  every  step  of  the  way,  his  little  two-colored 
eyes  boring  to  the  marrow  of  my  bones." 

Miss  Langford,  who  had  been  gazing  dream- 
ily into  the  fire,  turned  suddenly  with  a  startled 
expression. 

''There  was  something  about  that  man  that 
made  you  hate  him  by  instinct, ' '  Mrs.  Banks 
continued. 

"  '  I  have  just  been  the  recipient  of  a  double 
piece  of  bad  news,'  he  said.  '  My  poor,  un- 
fortunate wife,  it  seems,  has  wandered  off  in  a 
fit  of  mania — a  thing  against  which  I  thought 
I  had  taken  every  precaution — and  good  Mrs. 
James  here  informs  me  of  the  probable  death 
by  drowning  of  a  gentleman  who  is  a  very  old 
and  dear  friend  of  mine — a  very  old  friend, 
and  very  dear. ' 

"'Oh,  Mrs.  James,'  I  cried,  'he  can't 
mean  the  doctor  ?  ' 

"Mrs.  James  nodded,  and  I  sank  on  the 
high  step  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair-case. 

"  'This  display  of  affection  does  credit  to 
you — and  him,'  he  said.  Something  in  his 
tone  brought  me  to  my  feet  again,  with  all  the 
blood  left  in   my  body    ringing   in   my  ears. 
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*■  But  as  the  last  person,  presumably,  who  saw 
my  wife,  I  must  ask  you  to  defer  your  present 
grief  to  urgent  necessity.  I  hope  that  this 
really  serious  wound  in  your  cheek  was  not  in- 
flicted by  that  beloved  but  irresponsible  hand  ?  ' 
and  he  took  me  by  the  chin  and  turned  my 
face  none  too  gently  up  to  his. 

'^  '  No  !  '  I  exclaimed,  '  I  did  it  myself. 
The  lady  was  no  more  mad  than  you  are  !  ' 
For  the  touch  of  his  hand  stung  me  to  fury, 
and  his  two-colored  eyes  peered  down  into 
mine  as  if  he'd  ferret  out  my  very  soul." 

''What  do  you  mean  by  'two-colored 
eyes  '  ?  "  asked  Miss  Langford,  sitting  up  im- 
patiently. 

"  Why,  he  had  one  brown  eye  and  one  blue 
eye." 

The  girl  fell  back  again.  She  said  nothing, 
but  the  thick  chestnut  eyebrows  drew  together 
into  her  accustomed  frown,  and  the  hand  rest- 
ing on  the  arm  of  the  chair  slowly  clenched 
until  the  knuckles  showed  white  on  the  back  of 
it.  Mrs.  Banks  looked  at  her  curiously,  but 
went  on  with  her  story. 

"  '  You'll  carry  the  scar  to  your  grave,'  he 
said.  '  Oh  !  the  generosity  of  youth  !  to  for- 
give a  blow  like  that  and  then  defend  the 
giver  !  '     And  fixing  me  again  with  his  wicked, 
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wicked  look,  he  put  me  through  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions that  made  my  head  swim ;  but  I  never 
once  lost  my  wits.  I  told  him  when  the  lady 
went,  where  she  went,  or  at  least  M^here  I 
thought,  and  how  I  started  out  after  her ;  but 
I  never  once  mentioned  the  doctor  ;  and  when 
I'd  got  done,  if  eyes  could  kill,  I'd  have  been 
blasted  with  lightning  on  the  spot.  It  was 
plain  to  me  he  didn't  care  whether  she  lived  or 
died,  but  that  the  one  thing  he'd  wanted  to  get 
out  of  me  he  hadn't  found. 

' '  There  was  a  great  search  made  after  that : 
they  looked  everywhere — but  in  the  sea — and 
the  little  gentleman  went  away  insisting  upon 
it  that  he  was  still  hopeful.  A  few  days  later 
we  had  a  letter  from  him,  saying  we'd  be  glad 
to  hear  that  everything  had  turned  out  '  in  a 
manner  wholly  satisfactory.'  I  remember  the 
exact  words.  But  she  wasn't  found,  whatever 
he  meant  us  to  believe. ' ' 

Miss  Langford  started  forward. 

''  But  she  was  found  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
''What  are  you  trying  to  make  me  believe? 
Would  a  man  like  that  carry  on  such  a  decep- 
tion for  years ?  ' '  She  stopped  and  a  ter- 
rified look  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  She  was  never  found  !  Long  after,  Banks 
was  dredging  around  the  Doctor's  Rock  one 
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day,  and  he  drew  up  her  httle  gold  bracelet — 
nothing  else.  It  had  got  fastened  in  what  was 
left  of  the  doctor's  old  mooring.  We  sent  it 
to  the  little  gentleman  and  he  returned  it,  say- 
ing it  had  never  belonged  to  any  of  his  family. 
I've  got  it  up  to  the  other  house — and.  Miss 
Langford,  I  ask  no  questions — you  are  wearing 
the  mate  to  it  now  !  " 

The  girl  hid  her  arm  mechanically  in  the 
folds  of  her  dress. 

''  But  this,"  she  answered,  ^'  has  been  in  my 
family  for  generations.  I  never  heard  of  an- 
other. ' ' 

^'  The  lady  had  the  other  on  when  she  stum- 
bled at  the  gate.  I  had  noticed  it,  for  it's 
curious,  and  I  saw  it  shine.  She  only  wore 
one — and  she  was  drowned  that  night." 

'^  Are  you  sure?"  said  the  girl,  trying  to 
overcome  an  uncontrollable  shudder. 

^'  As  sure  as  I  am  that  God  is  merciful," 
answered  the  little  woman,  solemnly. 

''And  the  doctor?  " 

''  We  never  knew  exactly.  James  told  me 
that  the  doctor  stayed  down  there  doing  all 
that  mortal  could  to  get  those  people  off  the 
wreck,  and  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock  at 
night,  when  nothing  had  come  of  it,  he  swore 
he'd  take  them  off  himself  and  rushed  away.     I 
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can't  think  what  he  meant  to  do,  for  he  knew 
enough  to  be  sure  that  it  was  certain  destruc- 
tion to  go  out  in  a  boat,  and  yet  the  next 
morning  his  cutter  was  found  high  on  Short 
Beach,  a  complete  wreck  ;  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  doctor." 

"  Perhaps  it  broke  away  from  the  moorings 
and  drifted  there,"  said  Miss  Langford. 

"  It  couldn't  have,"  said  Mrs.  Banks. 
''  Any  man  round  here  '11  tell  you  that. 
Banks  says  he  saw  it  himself,  in  the  murk, 
tacking  down  the  channel." 

Mrs.  Banks  said  no  more  ;  her  story  was 
done.  The  girl  rose  and  walked  restlessly 
about  the  room. 

''Do  you  feel  like  going  to  bed?"  asked 
Mrs.  Banks. 

''  I  feel  like  going  crazy  !  "  she  answered, 
fiercely.  "  What  possessed  you  to  invent  such 
a  tale  as  that  ?  ' ' 

''  Now,  look  here.  Miss  Langford,"  said 
Mrs.  Banks,  decidedly;  ''does  this  sound  like 
an  invention?  You  know  it  don't,  and  you 
know  more  about  the  whole  thing  this  very 
minute  than  I  do.  It  is  not  the  story  itself 
that's  upset  you  this  way." 

Miss  Langford  went  to  the  window  and 
stood  there  staring  into  the  night;    the  older 
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woman  knitted  diligently,  while  the  wind  out- 
side continued  to  increase  in  volume.  Thus 
they  remained,  each  in  her  own  position,  and 
the  minutes  went  by,  one  after  another,  stretch- 
ing into  fives,  tens,  into  quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  fire  was  low  and  the  room  cold. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before?  " 
the  girl  asked,  without  turning  around. 

"Because  I  never  felt  you'd  any  call  to 
know,"  said  Mrs.  Banks.  '^But  to-night  it's 
been  borne  in  on  me  you'd  had  a  right  to,  and 
perhaps  it  was  meant  so.  'Tain't  natural  to  be 
so  set  on  staying  in  an  old  house  like  this  as 
you  have  been.  I've  kept  watch,  year  in  and 
year  out,  for  thirty  years,  and  when  it's  com- 
ing this  house  is  empty,  if  I  can  make  it  so. 
But  I  couldn't  compass  it  this  time,  though  I 
tried,  for  your  good." 

Miss  Langford  impatiently  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

''I  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Banks,  "  when  this 
wind  comes  around  and  this  tide  rolls  in,  the 
old  house  is  no  proper  place  to  stay  at ;  they 
bring  with  them  —  I  don't  know  what  —  but 
you'll  soon  find  out,  for  it's  coming  now — 
hark!" 

"  How  horribly  it  blows,"  said  the  younger 
woman,    under   her    breath.       ''The   place   is 
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fairly  rocking."  She  stood  resting  her  fore- 
head against  the  sash.  Mrs.  Banks  rose  and 
glanced  quietly  at  the  clock  in  the  hall,  and 
then,  going  back  to  her  chair,  clasped  her 
hands  in  her  lap  and  sat  with  bent  head  and 
closed  eyes. 

The  wind  without  kept  pushing,  pushing, 
pushing  against  the  house  like  the  shoulder  of 
some  great  giant,  unwilling  to  put  out  all  his 
strength.  Then  the  pressure  was  lifted,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  storm  rolled  onward ; 
but  afar  off,  out  at  sea,  it  could  be  heard  gather- 
ing new  force  in  a  sullen,  obstinate  roar. 

''This  is  awful!"  breathed  the  girl,  not 
looking  away  from  the  window.  '*  Mrs. 
Banks ?  "     There  was  no  answer. 

Swelling,  deep-mouthed,  up  the  channel 
the  blast  was  returning,  and  little  plaintive, 
mourning  murmurs,  as  if  from  voices  weary  of 
lamentation,  crept  it  at  every  cranny  and  crev- 
ice. 

''  Why  are  you  silent  ?  "  cried  the  girl,  im- 
patiently and  somewhat  loudly,  for  the  roll 
of  the  gale  came  nearer  every  instant.  Still 
no  answer.  She  wheeled  about,  stood  for  a 
second,  and  then  springing  to  the  little  wom- 
an's side,  shook  her  violently  by  the  shoulder. 

' '  Mrs.   Banks  !  how  dare  you  ?     Stop  pray- 
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ing  instantly.  You  do  it  to  frighten  me.  Do 
you  want  me  to  go  mad  ?  ' '  Her  remonstrance 
was  drowned  in  the  furious  outbreak  of  the 
tempest.  Shrieking  hke  so  many  demons,  its 
heralds  assailed  the  house,  and  close  in  their 
tracks  came  the  shock  and  crash  of  the  great 
blast  itself.  The  front  door  flew  open,  and  in 
an  instant  the  room  was  in  darkness.  A  faint 
glow  from  the  embers  in  the  fireplace  shone 
vaguely  on  Mrs.  Banks's  bowed  head,  on  her 
worn  clasped  hands  and  silently  moving  lips — 
the  only  still  spot  in  all  that  appalling  orgy  of 
sound.  Half-crazed,  the  girl  ran  toward  the 
hall,  but  drew  back  with  a  harsh  rattle  of 
terror  in  her  throat. 

"Something  went  by  me!"  she  said, 
hoarsely,  and  the  wind,  like  a  heavy  tread, 
went  clattering  up  the  stairs,  while  all  the  air 
was  full  of  its  whistling,  piercing,  maddening 
turmoil.  The  door  of  the  room  overhead 
opened,  but  it  immediately  swung  violently  to, 
and  the  upper  floor  trembled  as  with  the  pass- 
ing of  heavy  feet.  Then  came  a  lull  in  the 
tumult,  and  through  the  house  there  rang  a 
different  sound,  a  sound  of  another  quality — 
human,  broken-hearted — a  long,  terrible,  wail- 
ing cry.  The  girl  fell  on  her  knees,  and  at 
the  fireside  Mrs.  Banks's  motionless  figure  be- 
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gan  to  shake  a  little  as  she  faltered  forth  aloud 
the  scraps  of  prayer  she  had  been  repeating  to 
herself.  The  wind  had  revived  the  dying  em- 
bers to  a  stronger  glow,  and  the  wash  of  the 
waters  and  the  rustle  of  dead  leaves  came  in 
from  the  outside  world.  But  the  quiet  was 
short  -  lived.  With  another  wild  gust  down 
the  stairway  came  the  heavy  reckless  tread,  as 
of  one  careless  of  all  but  haste,  flinging  out 
into  the  night  with  a  violence  that  made  the 
knocker  resound  hollow  throughout  the  house ; 
and  following  after,  softly  rustling,  like  silken 
garments,  something  flew  madly  in  pursuit. 

The  girl  at  the  door  stretched  forth  her  arms, 
gave  a  short  cry,  and  fell  forward  on  her  face  ; 
but  back  to  her  ears,  fainter  and  fainter  with 
each  repetition,  came  a  voice  calling  again  and 
again  some  strange  musical  name  in  every  ac- 
cent of  despairing  sorrow.  Further  and  further 
the  sounds  receded  —  and  the  old  house  was 
silent. 

Reaching  forward,  cramped  and  stiff  from 
long  continuance  in  one  position,  the  old 
woman  softly  laid  a  handful  of  pine-cones  on 
the  embers.  The  room  took  on  a  sudden 
glow. 

Slowly  the  girl  on  the  floor  raised  herself  on 
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her  hands,  and  then  to  her  knees ;  sinking 
backward  she  pressed  her  palms  to  her  temples, 
and  swaying  slightly  from  side  to  side  with  a 
look  of  horror  in  her  eyes,  and  yet  with  relief 
in  her  tones,  she  murmured : 

''  It  was  not  mamma  !  It  was  not  mam- 
ma !  " 

^' Did  you  see  anything?"  asked  Mrs. 
Banks,  in  an  awe-struck  whisper. 

The  girl  rose  slowly  to  her  feet,  tottered  tow- 
ard the  table,  bracing  herself  against  it  in  a 
cruel  struggle  for  self-control. 

Mrs.  Banks  leaned  forward,  her  hands  clutch- 
ing the  arms  of  her  chair,  her  old  face  haggard 
and  sunken. 

' '  What  did  you  see  ? "  she  demanded, 
hoarsely. 

*' Nothing,"  said  Miss  Langford,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

''  Very  well !  "  said  Mrs.  Banks.  "  Have  it 
your  own  way.     But  I  know  better  J  " 
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Its  passions  will  rock  thee 

As  the  storms  rock  the  ravens  on  high  : 
Bright  reason  will  mock  thee 

Like  the  sun  from  a  wintry  sky. 

— Shelley. 


^'A   PORTION   OF   THE   TEMPEST" 

JACKSON  had  a  studio  at  the  seaside  village 
where  he  spent  his  summers.  It  was  a 
little  wood -shed,  shaped  like  the  houses  that 
children  draw  on  their  slates — leaking  in  the 
roof  and  cracking  in  the  floor.  At  the  gable 
end  was  a  small  door  ;  as  it  opened  directly  on 
the  narrow  footpath  that  led  up  the  hill  to  his 
boarding-house  Jackson  usually  kept  it  closed 
and  locked,  for  curious  people  were  likely  to 
step  in  without  warning.  The  door  on  the 
east  was  more  secluded  ;  it  was  very  wide  and 
opened  outward,  the  sill  being  about  three  feet 
above  the  ground.  In  it  Jackson  had  placed  a 
canvas  reclining-chair,  where  he  often  sat  and 
smoked,  watching  the  moon  rise  over  the  east- 
ern hills.  Directly  in  front  of  him  the  rough 
turf  sloped  away  to  the  cove :  a  blue  arm  of 
the  sea  when  the  water  rose,  and  when  it  fell 
streaked  with  green,  showing  the  long  glisten- 
ing blades  of  grass  that  turned  with  every  tide. 
A  little  above  the  shore  on  the  opposite 
bank  Jackson   could  catch  glimpses  here  and 
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there  of  a  dusty  country  road,  where  all  day  a 
line  of  gaudy  red  and  yellow  electric-cars  plied 
up  and  down  with  a  tawdry  state  that  irritated 
his  nerves.  At  night,  however,  when  the  vin- 
dictive glare  of  a  prisoned  power  gleamed  inter- 
mittent through  the  trees  he  would  rub  his 
hands  in  cynical  pleasure.  ' '  A  type  !  "  he 
would  mutter.  "  A  social  type  !  "  For  Jack- 
son hated  his  kind — or  at  least  thought  he  did  ; 
in  reality  their  lives  were  a  perpetual  drama  to 
him,  a  series  of  absorbing  plays  that  he  enjoyed 
without  scruple,  surreptitiously,  salving  his 
conscience  by  never  divulging  the  plots. 

One  evening  in  June  he  came  down  the  hill, 
and,  after  slamming  the  little  door  behind  him, 
opened  the  large  one  wide  and  threw  himself 
on  a  lounge  in  the  corner.  He  had  left  town 
unusually  early,  two  or  three  weeks  before,  and 
until  the  coach  arrived  that  afternoon,  bringing 
fifteen  new  faces,  he  had  possessed  the  boarding- 
house  in  almost  more  peace  and  solitude  than 
were  agreeable  to  him.  He  had  scanned  the 
new-comers  at  supper  with  feverish  interest,  and 
it  was  not  until  later  on,  when  somebody  asked 
him  to  make  a  fourth  at  whist,  that  he  remem- 
bered the  man  he  thought  he  was  and  flung  off 
to  his  den  in  apparent  desperation. 

"  Fifteen  at  one  swoop  !  "  he  said.     "  Surely 
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the  greatest  pleasure  we  derive  from  the  society 
of  our  fellow -creatures  is  the  joy  of  getting 
away  from  it  !  Let  me  see  : — one  very  young 
married  woman ;  she  said  she  had  a  baby. 
One  older  married  woman,  with  three  little 
boys.  One  newspaper  woman — I  remember 
that  old  pirate ;  she  used  to  carry  off  all  my 
summer  literature  year  before  last,  carry  it  off 
from  under  my  very  nose,  and  then  sit  on  one- 
half  of  it  while  she  read  the  other  half.  That 
makes  six.  Two  little  Marie  Bashkirtseffs  with 
their  sketching  -  traps  —  eight.  Two  elderly 
women  of  distinction — I  don't  believe  they'll 
like  it  here.  The  pretty  deaf  artist.  The  old 
whist  fiend  from  Virginia  with  his  grandson — 
they  were  here  last  year — thirteen.  And,  let 
me  see,  the  snuffy  person  with  a  cold,  and  the 
girl  with  a  history.  She  must  have  a  history, 
she  looks  so  healthy  and  quiet ;  the  common 
run  reduce  themselves  to  skin  and  bone  ;  they 
are  too  busy  to  suffer,  and  too  nervous  to  be 
still.  I  wonder  if  there  is  going  to  be  a 
storm." 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  door  for  a  moment, 
half-closing  his  eyes  to  get  the  effect  of  the 
drawbridge  farther  up  the  cove.  Its  brown 
wooden  supports,  crusted  thick  with  barnacles, 
were  reflected  without  a  break  in  the  glassy 
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surface  of  the  water  ;  a  large  wagon  laden  with 
fresh-cut  hay  was  crossing  over  the  worn  loose 
boards,  and  in  the  quiet  evening  the  heavy  roll 
of  wheels  and  the  trampling  thud  of  the  horses' 
hoofs  sounded  like  distant  thunder.  A  storm, 
however,  was  brewing  in  the  east.  The  clouds 
above  the  hills  were  stacked  high  in  black  ricks, 
one  upon  the  other,  touched  here  and  there 
with  bright  reflections  from  the  sunset.  Occa- 
sional streaks  of  lightning  shot  along  their  edges, 
like  a  curving  weapon,  threatening  a  moment 
and  then  withdrawn.  All  at  once  Jackson  re- 
treated to  his  corner.  He  heard  voices,  and 
did  not  wish  to  be  compelled  to  be  civil  to  any 
passers-by. 

^^  It  is  coming  up  all  around,"  said  a  wom- 
an, and  a  man's  voice  answered  : 

*^  It  will  not  be  here  for  an  hour." 

They  had  stopped  under  a  north  window 
which  Jackson  had  constructed  high  in  the 
wall  above  the  lounge.  The  window  was 
open,  but  through  the  heavy  curtain  that  had 
been  drawn  across  it  their  voices  came  dis- 
tinctly. 

*^  We  can  sit  on  this  wood-pile,"  said  the 
woman.  The  next  instant  a  crevice  in  the 
boards,  opposite  the  place  where  Jackson  was 
lying,  was  darkened.     She  was  leaning  against 
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the  outside  of  the  house.     The  man  seemed  to 
have  thrown  himself  at  her  feet. 

*'  It  is  odd  to  find  you  here,"  she  said.  "  I 
only  came  this  evening  myself." 

'*  You  do  not  find  me.  I  followed  you.  I 
came  across  that  bridge  exactly — twenty  min- 
utes ago."  In  the  pause  that  followed,  Jack- 
son heard  the  click  of  a  closing  watch-lid. 

^'  Why  did  you  come?  " 

"  You  might  know.  I  received  that  tele- 
gram this  morning." 

The  loose  board  in  the  side  of  the  shed  sud- 
denly creaked  as  if  the  woman  had  braced 
herself  against  it.  ^*  And  you  leave?"  she 
asked. 

"  To-night.  I  sail  from  New  York  to-mor- 
row. ' ' 

^'  But  you  can't  make  it  !  "  said  the  woman. 
'^  Not  from  here." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can,"  ansvi^ered  the  man.  "  I 
shall  take  the  electric-car  at  half-past  nine,  and 
catch  the  ten-fifteen  train." 

*'  You  are  not  leaving  yourself  time  enough," 
said  the  woman.  "  What  if  you  should  miss 
your  steamer  ?  ' ' 

''  It  would  make  an  astonishing  amount  of 
talk, ' '  said  the  man ;  ' '  but  I  shall  not  miss 
it." 
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"  I  cannot  see  why  you  take  such  risks." 

«^  Neither  can  I." 

*^  It  will  do  us  no  good." 

<^No,  it  will  not.  But  still  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  say  good-by." 

^'  We  have  said  good-by." 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  but  this  good-by,  if  it  event- 
ually turns  out  to  be  a  good-by,  will  be  final. 
Shall  I  go  ?     What  do  you  really  wish  ?  ' ' 

"  I  ?  What  can  I  wish  ?  And  if  I  did  wish 
anything,  what  chance  is  there  of  fulfilment? 
The  beauty  of  my  life  consists  in  its  fixity. 
Nothing  can  happen,  nothing  can  change." 

^*  Up  to  a  certain  point  that  is  true,"  said 
the  man.  ''  But  beyond  that,  your  will  alone 
can  alter  the  face  of  everything. ' ' 

^'When  I  get  ^beyond  that/  I  will  tell 
you." 

"  Then  it  will  be  too  late." 

''It  is  too  late  now.  It  has  been  too  late 
from  the  beginning." 

''  I  could  wish,"  said  the  man,  ''  but  for  the 
joy  it  has  been  to  me,  that  I  had  never  entered, 
into  your  life." 

*'  Then  be  satisfied,"  she  answered.  ''You 
never  have  entered  into  my  life.  In  all  essen- 
tials my  life  has  been  entirely  apart  from  you. 
And  of  late,  to  speak  quite  plainly,  there  have 
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been  intervals  where  the  thought  of  you,  if  it 
came  at  all,  has  scarcely  even  troubled  me. ' ' 

' '  There  is  more  truth  in  what  you  say  than 
you  are  aware. ' ' 

''  There  may  be.  But  I  am  aware  of  many 
truths  which  you  do  not  suspect,  and  also  of 
some  fictions." 

^'But  tell  me,"  said  the  man,  ^'^  shall  I  go  ? 
If  I  go,  it  is  forever.  I  know  myself,  and  I 
know  you." 

"Was  that  thunder?"  said  the  woman, 
starting  to  her  feet.  From  across  the  cove 
there  sounded  a  long  roll,  followed  by  the 
heavy  drop,  drop  of  the  beginning  of  a  show- 
er.     "  We  must  go  to  the  house,"  she  added. 

"  If  you  do,  I  shall  leave." 

"  You  cannot  leave.  We  must  see  each 
other!  " 

"That  was  my  impression,  but  you  did  not 
seem  to  share  it.  Who  came  down  with 
you?" 

"  Oh,  she  did  !  Of  course  she  did,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  for  once  we  might  disregard 
her." 

"  That  is  nonsense,"  said  the  man.  "  We 
must  regard  her,  on  your  account  if  not  on 
mine. ' ' 

"  As  far  as  that  goes  there  is  no  harm  in  my 
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seeing  you  when  and  how  I  wish  !  ' '  said  the 
woman  ;  '  ^  and  as  for  her  comments,  if  I  come 
in  drenched — out  of  a  storm,  and  at  night — 
for  you  see  how  dark  it  grows Ah  ?  ' ' 

There  was  another  roll  of  thunder,  and  the 
drops  came  faster.  Jackson  was  about  to  rise 
and  close  the  door,  when  there  was  a  rush 
from  the  outside.  Two  dim  shapes  appeared 
against  the  already  driving  rain,  the  man 
lifted  the  woman  over  the  threshold  into  the 
canvas  chair,  and  climbing  in  himself  leaned 
against  the  opposite  jamb  of  the  door. 

'^  We  haven't  any  right  to  come  in  here," 
she  whispered,  nervously.  ''  This  studio  be- 
longs to  Jackson  the  artist.  He  might  be 
there  now." 

'*We  have  no  time  to  waste!"  said  the 
man,  passionately.  '^  We've  got  to  see  this 
thing  through.  We  can't  part  without  a  clear 
understanding  !  Man  or  no  man  we  must  have 
a  spot  in  which  to  talk. ' ' 

The  woman  half  rose.  Jackson  could  see 
her  in  silhouette  against  the  gray  without.  She 
looked  like  a  nun ;  her  head  was  turned  in- 
ward, apprehensively ;  some  loose  projecting 
hood  covered  it.  He  could  not  make  out  her 
features. 

'*  For  God's  sake,"  continued  the  man,  ''  if 
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there  is  anyone  there  don't  find  it  out  !     You 
can't  see  him." 

''  It  is  too  dark  to  see." 

^'  Then   be   satisfied.     Now    don't   go   in  ! 
You   may  do    any  amount    of  damage.     Ten 
chances  to  one  there  are  half  a  dozen  wet  can- 
vases all  over  the  place.     Besides,  if  you  find, 
him  I  shall  have  to  shoot  him." 

Jackson,  for  whom  no  apologies  are  possible, 
grinned  in  his  corner.  "  If  they  wish  me  to 
be  quiet,"  he  said  to  himself,  '^nothing  is 
easier." 

•^'How  like  you,"  the  woman  said  with  a 
half  laugh,  "to  be  desperate  and  practical  in 
the  same  breath. ' ' 

"The  desperation  is  a  matter  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  practical  the  outcome  of  a  life  !  " 

"  Oh,  dear,"  said  the  woman,  drearily, 
* '  how  can  you  ?  " 

She  leaned  forward  and  looked  into  the  rain. 
The  thunder  rolled  and  muttered  with  sulky 
continuance,  and  the  man  stood  watching  her 
in  silence.  Jackson  began  to  grow  impatient ; 
if  they  wanted  to  talk  why  didn'  t  they  ? 

' '  I  suppose  you  saw  Harry  ?  ' '  she  said  at 
last. 

"Yes,  he  is  dining  with  the  Sullivants  to- 
night. ' ' 
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''  How  odd  !  They  must  have  asked  him 
at  the  last  moment." 

^^They  did.  I  made  him  take  my  place; 
the  Sullivants  were  glad  enough." 

' '  Who  told  you  I  was  here  ?  ' ' 

^' He  did." 
•     ^  ^  Did  you  tell  him  you  were  coming  down  ?  ' ' 

"  No.     You  know  I  did  not." 

''  Is  May  with  the  Sullivants  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer. 

' '  Harry  says  her  boy  is  a  prodigy.  Does 
he  look  like  May?" 

Again  there  was  no  answer. 

**  How  long  is  she  going  to  stay  east?" 
There  was  a  pause.  * '  Why  do  you  not 
speak  ?  ' ' 

''Because,"  said  the  man,  deliberately,  ''I 
did  not  come  here  to  talk  about  the  Sullivants, 
nor  about  May,  nqr  her  prodigy.  You  do 
not  seem  to  have  grasped  my  meaning  :  I  have 
received  my  appointment  ;  I  start  to-night. 
Are  you  coming  with  me  ?  ' ' 

There  was  a  brilliant  flash  of  lightning. 
The  man  leaned  forward  and  quietly  put  his 
arm  across  the  doorway. 

''  It  was  a  question  not  ten  minutes  past  as 
to  whether  you  should  go  yourself.  Now  you 
ask  me  to  come  with  you." 
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''It  is  the  same  question.  Shall  we  throw- 
in  our  lots  together,  or  shall  we — part?  " 

' '  We  shall — part.    You  know  that  already. ' ' 

"  Yes.  I  know  it.  But  I  wanted  to  be  as- 
sured. Besides,  the  right  to  decide  finally  is 
yours.     You  would  be  the  only  loser." 

' '  You  are  not  aware  of  it,  perhaps, ' '  said  the 
woman,  "  but  your  attitude  in  the  matter  is — 
well,  impleasing,  to  put  it  mildly." 

"  It  might  be,  I  admit,  if  you  did  not  under- 
stand my  meaning;  but  you  understand  me, 
perfectly. ' ' 

"And  yet,"  she  said,  with  sudden  fire, 
*'  you  have  been  telling  me  for  months  that  you 
did  not  want  me.  If  I  consented  to  come, 
even  now,  your  embarrassment  would  be  over- 
whelming. Why  put  me  to  the  cost  of  refus- 
ing?" 

"But  it  does  not  cost  you.  You  refuse 
automatically.  You  have  weighed  and  bal- 
anced and  decided  until  the  pros  and  cons 
array  themselves  against  each  other  by  in- 
stinct. ' ' 

"And  you?  Have  you  not  weighed  and 
balanced  also  ?  ' ' 

"No,  I  have  not.  I  have  never  doubted. 
This  should  have  ended  long  ago  ;  it  must  end 
now.     I  have  felt  it  from  the  beginning,  and 
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whenever  in  all  this  wretched  whirl  I  have  had 
the  strength  to  see  clearly,  I  have  acted  upon 
my  convictions.     Do  me  that  justice  !  " 

*'0h,  justice!"  said  the  woman,  wearily. 
*'  You  have  been  justice  itself,  blindfold, 
cruel. ' ' 

^'I?     Cruel  to  you?" 

* '  Cruel  ?     He  asks  if  he  has  been  cruel ! ' ' 

*'  I  could  not  be  cruel." 

*^  Ah,  well  then,  call  it  kind  !  Whenever  I 
went  to  meet  you  —  where  ?  Everywhere  ! 
Here,  there,  I  have  dragged  myself  to  all  the 
houses  to  which  I  was  bidden,  lest  at  one  of 
them  I  should  miss  you.  I  have  gone  early. 
I  have  watched  the  door  ! — I  ! — And  when  you 
came,  the  whole  room  swam  and  blurred  before 
me.  In  the  midst  of  the  talk  and  glare  a  silence 
would  fall,  for  there  would  be  you — only  you — 
with  all  those  terrible  people  standing  about, 
and  the  jewels  of  the  women  glittering.  It 
seems  now  as  if  I  must  have  called  to  you  :  my 
thoughts  were  so  clamorous  and  my  words  so 
faint — as  if  I  must  have  cried  '  Speak  to  me  ! 
Only  speak  to  me.  I  have  come  for  that. 
Turn  but  a  moment  aside,  say  but  a  word. '  ' ' 

*'  When  did  I  not  speak  to  you  ?  " 

^' You  call  thsityc?u,  speaking  to  me  /    And 
the  days  that  I  have  squandered  in  waiting  for 
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you  !  When  I  have  not  dared  to  live  lest  I 
should  feel  the  unendurable  time.  When  the 
sun  crept  through  the  sky.  Oh,  those  angry 
suns,  that  went  down  grudgingly  in  the  west ! 
'  It  is  day  yet/  I  would  think,  '  wait  for  the 
night.'  And  the  yellow  afterglow  would  climb 
until  it  seemed  as  if  the  night  would  pass  before 
the  day  was  over.  Far  into  the  darkness  I  have 
waited,  watching  the  gray  shapeless  figures  pass- 
ing slowly,  down  under  the  trees  ;  listening, 
until  the  air  tingled,  and  my  nerves  sang  like 
the  strings  of  a  harp.  I  have  even  prayed : 
*It  is  late,'  I  have  pleaded,  '  but  not  too  late. 
Move  his  heart  even  now.  I  ask  so  little — 
only  to  see  him  a  moment.  If  he  will  but 
come  and  look  at  me  and  then  turn  away — ^so 
that  he  looks  kindly,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  There 
is  no  harm  in  that,  my  God  !  And  it  will  be 
so  soon  over.  I  have  given  up.  He  is  going. 
I  have  done  what  is  right — and  the  time  grows 
short !  ' — But  you  never  came !  ' ' 
''  You  had  told  me  not  to  come." 
^'  There  are  times  for  heeding,  and  times 
for  disregard.  Oh,  it  was  right !  More  than 
right — obligatory.  Yes,  there  Avas  no  other 
way.  I  admire  your  self-control,  although,  un- 
fortunately, you  may  think  I  do  not  imitate  it. 
You  had  your  duties,  just  then  most  pressing 
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duties — to  lose  your  clear  head  at  that  crisis 
meant  ruin.  I  understand — I  came  second, 
necessarily ;  but  I  have  not  often  come  sec- 
ond." 

' '  You  have  not  come  second, ' '  said  the  man 
firmly,  '^  and  you  know  you  have  not." 

*'Then,  besides,  there  was  your  theory! 
You  were  too  happy  in  carrying  it  out  to  note 
its  effects.  You  meant  to  break  away  gradu- 
ally, so  to  withdraw  that  when  you  ceased  to 
come  your  absence  might  pass  without  com- 
ment. It  was  an  excellent  theory,  and  timely. 
You  could  not  have  put  it  in  practice  years 
ago  —  before  we  theorize,  our  hearts  must 
cool." 

^'Good  heavens!  what  a  beautiful  voice," 
said  Jackson  to  himself.  ' '  What  a  heartbreak- 
ing voice  !  And  the  sob  in  it,  and  the  dis- 
dain !     I  should  know  it  among  a  thousand." 

"  I  have  had  no  theories,"  the  man  was  say- 
ing, ' '  but  this  I  know :  in  that  long  tempest 
of  feeling  I  wore  on  your  nerves.  In  a  sense 
you  were  tired  of  me,  tired  to  the  depths  of 
your  soul.  Not  that  you  cared  for  me  less,  but 
the  strain  and  stress  w^ere  beyond  human  endur- 
ance. To  find  refuge  from  the  thought  of  me, 
no  matter  how,  was  a  rest ;  it  was  life.  I  was 
killing  you ;  so  I  stayed  away." 
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''  Oh,  yes!  you  were  killing  me,"  said  the 
woman,  indifferently. 

It  had  grown  darker.  A  wavering  flare  of 
lightning  suddenly  brought  out  into  view  a 
bed  of  nasturtiums  in  brilliant  red  and  yellow 
and  green  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  not  far  from  the 
doorway.  Then  everything  was  gray  again,  and 
a  great  boom  of  thunder  pounded  overhead. 

''How  dared  you  make  me  suffer  like 
that  ?  ' '  said  the  woman,  out  of  the  silence 
that  followed.  ''  One  can  love  and  forget,  and 
if  one  is  unfortunately  young  enough  one  may 
love  again.  In  my  affections  you  are  not  alto- 
gether an  isolated  case ;  but  in  the  bitterness 
of  my  heart — you  stand  supreme  !  ' ' 

''Oh,  this  is  miserable,"  cried  the  man, 
striking  his  closed  list  against  the  doorpost. 
^' You  hurt  yourself  as  much  as  you  hurt  me. 
When  you  talk  in  that  strain  you  are  storing  up 
wretchedness  for  the  future.  I  am  going.  It 
is  our  last  moment.     Be  kind  !  ' ' 

"  Oh,  go  then  !  "  cried  the  woman.  "  Go 
quickly  !  Never  come  back,  never  let  me  see 
or  hear  of  you.  You  say  that  you  wear  on  my 
nerves,  that  I  am  tired  of  you  !  You  say  that 
my  decisions  are  made  at  no  cost !  You  ask 
me  what  I  want.  What  I  want  ?  I,  to  whom 
everything  is  denied  ! — Oh  1  " — her  animation 
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suddenly  dying  out — "lam  unreasonable.  I 
know  I  am  unreasonable.  How  can  one  crazed 
with  trouble  and  grief  be  otherwise  ?  ' ' 

"Dear,"  said  the  man,  in  a  voice  of  an- 
guish, "what  can  I  do?  I  am  tied  hand  and 
foot." 

"You  can  do  nothing,"  said  the  woman. 
"I  can  do  nothing.  Even  if  we  could,  we 
would  not. ' ' 

"To  make  things  different  would  be  an  ir- 
reparable injury." 

"There  is  no  question  of  making  anything 
different." 

They  ceased  speaking.  The  rain  came  down 
on  the  roof  in  a  sullen  hard  tattoo.  From  his 
corner  Jackson  could  see  nothing  except  when 
the  lightning  brought  out  the  dark  figures 
against  the  outer  sky,  framed  in  by  the  door- 
way. The  man  had  moved  a  little  forward 
and  was  seated  on  a  low  box,  but  he  and  his 
companion  remained  apart,  as  if  a  barrier  were 
between  them,  he  leaning  forward  looking  up, 
she  sitting  far  back  in  her  chair,  her  head  bent 
toward  him,  looking  down. 

"Listen,"  said  the  man,  decisively.  "If 
you  came,  you  know  what  it  would  mean ;  you 
know  the  life  that  would  be  before  you. 
Could  you  live  it  ?  " 
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^' Could  I  live  it?     Yes." 

^'  Could  you  be  happy?  " 

* '  There  is  no  happiness  to  be  bought  at  that 
price.  If  we  could  blot  out  our  memories  we 
might  bring  it  about ;  mine,  unfortunately, 
are  indelible. ' ' 

*^  Setting  aside  all  that,  knowing  me,  know- 
ing yourself " 

' '  How  can  we  set  it  aside  ?  ' '  interrupted 
the  woman  —  '^  and  yet,  suppose  we  could, 
wherein  would  our  chances  differ  from  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  ?  Mismatched  people — 
if  you  will  have  it  so — have  been  happy  to- 
gether before  this :  one  modifies  the  other.  I 
should  change  for  you  ;  you  would  change ' ' 

'' Ah,  no  !  "  said  the  man,  "  there  lies  the 
difficulty.     I  know  myself  too  well. ' ' 

"  The  simple  desire  for  the  happiness  of  an- 
other changes  us  unconsciously." 

"  On  the  contrary.  We  are  conscious  of 
the  whole  process.  We  see  the  unhappiness  we 
cause  and  keep  on  our  own  way  more  than 
ever.  It  is  our  only  salvation.  Between  our 
individuality  and  the  other's  there  is  but  one 
choice  to  be  made — and  we  make  that  choice. ' ' 

In  the  dim  light  Jackson  saw  the  woman  let 
her  head  fall  against  the  back  of  the  chair,  and 
drop  her  hands  in  her  lap. 
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*^  It  is  a  vain  discussion  !  "  she  said.  "  But 
as  I  am  going  to  have  nothing  but  illusions 
left,  I  had  rather  cherish  them. ' ' 

*' An  unkind  fate  has  made  that  possible," 
said  the  man,  grimly.  "The  real  will  not  be 
present  to  discount  the  ideal." 

''You  forget,"  she  said,  gently,  ''that  I 
should  love  you." 

"  And  your  love  would  have  no  mercy. 
Oh,  it  would  be  just.  I  should  have  my 
due!  " 

"That  is  false,"  she  said,  eagerly.  "But 
even  if  it  were  true- — granted  that  with  me  love 
is  clear-sighted — it  is  still  love.  If  I  am  too 
critical  I  could  change." 

"  You  would  not,"  said  the  man,  and  then, 
as  if  in  far-off  thought,  he  repeated,  "  and  you 
could  not  !  I  have  been  prepared  for  it  from 
the  beginning." 

"  You  are  unfair,"  said  the  woman.  "  Why 
should  you  feel  that  ?  The  other  question — ■ 
the  question  of  my  going  or  my  staying — lies 
in  the  world  of  action,  the  world  that  we  owe 
to  other  people.  But  this  thing  lies  between 
you  and  me.  I  do  not  look  forward  to  mis- 
judgment  from  you.  Why  should  you  expect 
it  of  me  ?  ' ' 

"  You  would  not  misjudge,"  said  the  man; 
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*'  you  would  simply  see.  Outside  the  little 
space  that  surrounds  us  we  live  each  of  us  in  a 
distinct  and  antagonistic  world  of  ideas.  It  is 
not  my  fault  nor  is  it  yours,  but  the  day  would 
come  when  you  would  weigh  me,  and  I  should 
not  turn  the  scale.  It  would  not  lessen  your 
love — it  would  only  take  my  life." 

^'  What  right  have  you  to  say  this?  "  cried 
the  woman  ;   "  what  possible  justification  ?  " 

"  Am  I  not  judged  already,"  said  the  man, 
slowly,  ''against  your  will?  in  spite  of  your- 
self? Do  you  think  I  have  not  felt  it  when 
your  eyes  have  seen  clear,  and  I  have  stood  be- 
fore you  shivering,  stripped  of  the  illusions 
with  which  you  had  clothed  me  ?  You  need 
not  tell  me  that  you  love  me.  I  know  it — to 
my  cost.  For  your  love  has  a  price  !  You 
will  not  love  comfortably  as  other  women  do. 
No,  you  exact  of  a  man  his  best,  and  a  man's 
best  can  become  to  him  an  intolerable  tyranny. 
This  is  the  truth,  the  brutal  truth,  that  you 
will  not  recognize  :  once  I  had  won  you,  irrev- 
ocably won  you,  I  should  drop  to  my  natural 
level  !  Where  would  be  your  happiness  in 
that  future?  And  knowing  this  where  would 
be  mine  ?  ' ' 

From  the  darkness  in  which  the  woman  was 
sitting  came  a  faint  sound,  like  a  groan,  that 
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ended  in  a  sighing  cry,  so  soft  that  Jackson 
could  hardly  hear  it.  ''  Is  life  any  easier  to 
you,"  she  said  at  last,  and  her  voice  seemed 
stifled,  ' '  when  you  think  this  of  me  ?  ' ' 

*'  Life  is  never  any  easier  to  me  nor  any 
harder,"  said  the  man.  "  It  has  got  to  be  en- 
dured, and  I  endure  it." 

The  thunder  had  subsided  to  a  muffled  growl 
in  the  distance,  the  lightning  had  almost 
ceased,  and  the  downpour  had  dwindled  to  a 
gentle  intermittent  patt6r.  Outside,  the  water 
from  the  eaves  was  falling  a  drop  at  a  time  in- 
to the  little  pools  that  had  gathered  between 
the  broken  bits  of  granite  around  the  founda- 
tions. 

^'  What  am  I  to  think  ?  "  said  the  woman. 
"  Tell  me,  without  reasoning,  without  intro- 
spection, not  between  our  outer  ties  nor  be- 
tween the  selves  we  may  or  may  not  become, 
but  between  you  and  me,  the  you  and  the  me 
that  have  met,  and — have  loved.  Tell  me,  if 
I  gave  up  fighting  my  convictions,  my — con- 
science call  it,  and  came  with  you,  could  I 
make  you  happy  ?  ' ' 

The  man  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  long  deep 
breath.  In  the  quivering  light  Jackson  could 
see  him  standing  in  the  open  door,  his  face  up- 
turned to  the  sky. 
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^'  Could  I  ?  "  she  repeated. 

''Ah!  Be  still!  "  he  cried  out,  harshly. 
''  You  make  me  think  of  too  many  possibili- 
ties. ' ' 

The  woman  bent  forward  and  taking  his 
hand  drew  him  back  to  his  seat.  The  pat- 
ter of  rain  had  gone  by,  only  the  water  from 
the  eaves  dropped  at  longer  and  longer  inter- 
vals. 

' '  Can  you  be  happy  without  me  ?  ' '  she 
whispered. 

''No." 

' '  Nor  I  without  you  !  ' ' 

The  water  ceased  dropping,  the  tremulous 
glare  of  the  lightning  died  wholly  away ;  the 
room  was  dark  and  still. 

"  Silence  is,  for  us,  a  terrible  luxury,"  said 
the  man  at  last.  "  Do  you  realize  that  it  may 
be  years ?  ' ' 

"  Oh,  hush  !  "  said  the  woman.  "  I  spend 
my  days  in  realizing.  Let  us  have  an  interval 
of  peace.  Here,  alone  in  the  rain,  let  it  seem 
at  if  the  world  had  stopped,  as  if  we  were 
buried,  and  it  was  all  over." 

"  It  will  be  over  soon.  And  you  will  have 
peace  without  interval." 

"Peace  !  " 

"  And  why  not  ?     It  is  only  human  nature. 
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We  cannot  grieve  long  over  the  inevitable. 
When  it  once  enters  our  soul  that  a  matter  is 
final  we  are  so  made  that  we  acquiesce. ' ' 

' '  Are  we  such  poor  creatures  then  ?  ' '  asked 
the  woman. 

^'  We  are  poor  creatures,"  said  the  man. 
"  And  yet  rather  than  have  you  suffer  I  would 
have  you  try  to  be  one  of  us  !  You  said  that 
I  made  you  second  to  my  work,  that  in  cold 
blood  I  put  you  away  from  my  thoughts  in 
order  to  have  my  head  clear.  Never  mind — 
what  difference  does  it  make  whether  it  is  true 
or  false,  whether  you  meant  it  all  or  not  ?  I 
know  that  you  suffered  once  ;  but  since  then, 
of  late,  have  you  not  found  greater  calm  ?  You 
told  me  that  I  scarcely  entered  into  your  life. 
Is  there  not  truth  in  that,  and — hope  ?  You 
are  happier  than  you  were." 

''  Dehghtfully  happy." 

"  Happier  than  you  think.  There  are  com- 
pensations in  your  life  that  you  cannot  ignore, 
distractions  that  you  cannot  set  aside.  They 
will  occupy  your  thoughts  in  spite  of  yourself. 
In  time,  if  I  am  only  out  of  sight,  I  shall  al- 
most fade  from  your  mind. ' ' 

''  Well?" 

''  Well,  and  when  you  think  of  me  your 
judgment  will  be  clearer.     You  will  see ' ' 
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' '  Your  faults  ?  I  can  see  them  without 
thinking. ' ' 

The  man  laughed  half  in  protest,  the  merest 
breath  of  amusement.  "The  faults  that  are 
seen  without  thinking,"  he  said,  "  seldom 
lower  the  culprit.  When  you  think  of  me  in 
the  future,  you  will  be  cooler,  more  discrimi- 
nating. ' ' 

''And  you,  how  will  you  be?  Cooler? 
More  discriminating  ?  ' ' 

"  I  am  different." 

''Ah!" 

"  I  am  not  like  you.  I  do  not  analyze. 
When  I  have  given  in  to  a  thing  it  is  forever : 
a  kind  of  faithful  dog  business.  Hark  !  there's 
another  storm  coming  up  in  the  west." 

"  There  are  no  compensations  on  your  part, 
then,  which  you  ignore  ?  ' '  said  the  woman, 
tranquilly. 

"  In  that  also,"  said  the  man,  "  I  am  dif- 
ferent from  you.  In  a  sense  you  are  my  com- 
pensation, in  losing  you  I  lose  my  all." 

Jackson  raised  himself  cautiously  on  his  el- 
bow. There  was  a  low  roar  in  the  west,  a 
creaking  in  the  trees  near  at  hand,  and  a 
cracking  far  away.  Something  hurled  from  a 
distance  struck  the  roof  like  a  stone.  Across 
the  darkness  outside  the  door  he  could  see  the 
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flash  of  an  electric-car  as  it  passed  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cove. 

*'  I  must  be  going,"  said  the  man.  ''  There 
are  scarcely  five  minutes  left.  The  next  car 
comes  down  in  ten  minutes,  and  it  takes  five 
to  get  across  the  bridge.  Besides,  this  will  be 
a  tremendous  storm.     Just  hear  the  wind." 

Small  twigs  and  bunches  of  leaves  were  al- 
ready flying.  The  little  shed  rocked,  and  out- 
side the  night  had  grown  pale.  From  time  to 
time  the  ground  would  seem  to  start  up  to 
meet  the  eyes,  and  the  lace-like  branches  of  the 
locust-trees,  blown  straight  in  the  gale,  would 
show  vivid  green  against  a  clear  violet  sky. 

"  You  are  not  like  me  !  "  the  woman  went 
on,  neither  moving  her  body  nor  changing  the 
pitch  of  her  voice.  "  Life's  compensations 
are  not  for  you,  you  are  beyond  them  !  Nei- 
ther are  you  analytic,  doubting,  clear-sighted. 
You  will  never  weigh,  and  measure  out  justice, 
you  never  have  !  On  the  contrary,  with  dumb 
lips  and  faithful  eyes,  you  look  up  and  worship 
at  the  niche  in  which  you  once  placed  your 
goddess,  too  unalterably  true  to  be  even  con- 
scious that  you  have  removed  her  !  ' ' 

"  Ah  !  "  breathed  the  man,  as  if  cut  to  the 
heart,  '*  don't  sneer.  We  have  but  a  mo- 
ment. ' ' 
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^'  We  have  had  our  moment,  our  last;  and 
how  have  we  spent  it  ?  You  are  going.  I 
shall  never  see  you,  never  even  hear  from  you 
again,  and  like  the  thrust  of  a  poisoned  dagger 
you  leave  rankling  in  my  heart  the  thought 
that  you  expect  me  to  change,  that,  already 
even,  I  find  peace  in  your  absence,  and  that  in 
time  I  shall  look  you  over  and  throw  you  aside 
like  an  outworn  glove.  There  was  nothing 
left  to  me  but  faith  !  Faith  that  in  your 
heart  and  mine,  no  matter  what  befell,  there 
was  a  quiet  still  place  sacred  to  an  unalterable 
love.  A  love — Oh  !  why  do  I  try  to  tell  it  ? 
What  little  peace  I  had  gained  was  that  peace. 
You  have  destroyed  it !  " 

' '  And  I  ?  "  said  the  man,  ' '  what  have  I  to 
carry  with  me  into  the  miserable  waste  that  lies 
before  me  ?  What  have  you  given  me  ?  The 
assurance  that  in  the  bitterness  of  your  heart  I 
stand  supreme  !  ' ' 

*'I  never  meant  it.  It  was  only  a  cry, 
wrung  from  the  anguish  of  the  moment.  You 
know  I  never  meant  it. ' ' 

'^  You  tell  me  that  of  late  the  thought  of  me 
has  scarcely  troubled  you  !  ' ' 

'^  How  can  it  trouble  me?  You  are  my 
thought!  " 

^*  And  that  because  my  heart  has  grown  cold 
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I  theorize;  that  I  am  capable  of  deliberately 
planning  to  kill  the  love  that  you  have  given 
me.  To  kill  it  !  As  if  I  had  not  held  the  gift 
immortal !  What  wonder  that  I  say  you  will 
change,  when  your  thoughts  of  me  in  absence 
are  such  as  these  ? — But  you  must  go  up  to  the 
house.  It  is  hardly  safe  even  now.  Good 
God!" 

His  voice  was  drowned  in  a  sudden  deafen- 
ing explosion.  Before  their  eyes  a  great  ball  of 
fire  rushed  downward  and  was  gone. 

'^  It  struck  in  the  water  !  "  cried  the  woman, 
but  as  she  spoke  there  was  another  rending 
peal,  and  a  tree  not  twenty  yards  away  was 
riven  to  the  root :  they  could  see  great  splinters 
falling,  in  the  blinding  light. 

*'Get  to  the  house!  "  shouted  the  man. 
*'  It  is  unsafe  here.  There  are  tall  trees  all 
about  us."  He  sprang  from  the  door  and 
throwing  his  arms  around  her  lifted  her  from 
the  high  sill  and  turned  to  run. 

^'You  must  not  come  with  me,"  she  said, 
struggling  a  little.  '^  You  must  not.  You 
know  it  !  " 

In  the  frequent  flashes  of  lightning  Jackson 
saw  her  throw  him  from  her  ;  then  the  wild 
wind  slammed  the  door  and  they  were  shut 
from  view.     Jackson  sprang  forward,  and  fum- 
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bling  in  the  darkness  caught  the  hasp  and  fast- 
ened it  securely.  He  was  terrified  at  the 
howHng  of  the  storm,  and  at  the  continuous 
crackle  of  the  lightning.  On  opening  the 
smaller  door  at  the  end  of  the  shed  the  rain 
lashed  him  like  whips. 

He  had  hardly  time  to  close  it  behind  him  be- 
fore he  was  drenched,  and  as  he  turned  toward 
the  house  a  momentary  flare  of  light  showed 
him  the  nun-like  figure,  alone,  and  but  a  little 
in  advance  of  him,  slowly  mounting  the  hill. 

The  next  instant,  Jackson  was  swallowed  up 
in  a  crash  of  sound.  Involuntarily,  he  threw 
himself  in  the  grass  face  downward.  Splinters 
flew  in  every  direction  :  another  tree  had  been 
struck.  Recovering  from  his  fright  he  stumbled 
to  his  feet,  and  made  a  blind  rush  in  the  dark. 
There  was  another  broad  glare  of  lightning. 
In  it  Jackson  saw  the  woman  ahead  of  him 
standing  motionless  under  the  tallest  of  the 
trees  that  skirted  the  lawn.  She  was  looking 
upward  as  if  in  expectation.  Something  in  her 
attitude  filled  him  with  horror. 

' '  She  will  be  struck — she  wishes  it !  "  he 
muttered  ;  and  with  a  yell  of  warning,  he  sprang 
toward  her. 

Then  all  was  blackness.  When  he  reached 
the  tree,  she  was  gone. 
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Jackson  hurried  to  the  house.  There  was 
no  one  in  the  hall.  All  was  quiet,  and  storm 
and  passion  seemed  shut  out  as  he  closed  the 
door.  In  the  parlor  were  two  little  groups  at 
the  tables,  sitting  in  the  yellow  light  from  the 
paper  shades  on  the  lamps.  The  old  gentleman 
from  Virginia  and  his  grandson  were  playing 
dummy  whist  with  the  pretty  young  lady  who 
was  deaf.  Farther  down  the  room,  the  news- 
paper woman  had  drawn  the  lamp  to  her  side, 
and  was  appropriating  the  light  while  one  of 
the  maiden  ladies  of  distinction  was  trying  to 
write  a  letter  in  the  shadow.  They  all  looked 
up  when  Jackson  came  to  the  doorway,  as  if 
they  wanted  to  speak ;  but  Jackson  was  drip- 
ping, and  as  he  had  a  reputation  for  sarcasm, 
they  waited  for  him  to  begin. 

"  I  hope  no  one  else  has  been  caught  in 
this  ?  "  he  said,  uneasily. 

* '  No  one  seems  to  have  been  out  but  your- 
self," said  the  old  gentleman.  ''  My  nieces 
were  fatigued,  and  retired  early.  The  other 
ladies,  I  fancy,  are  unpacking." 

"  She  came  in  the  back  way,"  said  Jackson 
to  himself,  as  he  tramped  out  to  the  kitchen 
to  leave  his  wet  coat  to  be  dried  near  the 
stove. 

The  cook,    the  chambermaid,  and  the  two 
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waitresses  were  cowering  in  corners  with  their 
faces  to  the  wall. 

^'  You  can  come  out,"  said  Jackson  ;  ^'  the 
storm  is  over.     Was  anybody  caught  in  it  ?  " 

''  No,  sir,"  said  the  chambermaid.  ''  Every- 
body's in  but  you.  I  was  going  to  lock  up 
early,  so  I  found  out." 

Jackson  hesitated  a  moment,  then  turned  on 
his  heel  and  went  upstairs  in  a  rage  with  him- 
self ^ '  What  do  I  want  to  know  for  ?  "  he 
muttered.  ^'  Oh,  confound  it !  I  can't  help 
knowing.  I  never  heard  a  voice  like  that  in 
my  life  !  The  first  word  she  says  in  the  morn- 
ing will  betray  her.  Perhaps  it's  one  of  the 
nieces.  It's  someone  who  is  here  with  a  friend, 
anyhow.  Good  heavens  !  I  don't  want  to  find 
her  out !  Why,  if  I  did,  I'd  have  to  leave.  I 
can't  be  spending  the  summer  with  a  tragedy 
like  that  eating  at  the  same  table  with  me !  ' ' 

But  the  next  morning  he  was  up  early,  and 
came  to  his  breakfast  at  the  first  tap  of  the  bell. 
The  two  little  Marie  Bashkirtseffs  were  there 
before  him,  rosy,  merry,  and  chattering.  They 
had  been  out  sketching  since  five  o'clock! 
*'  We  went  to  bed  at  half-past  seven  in  order 
to  be  up  in  time  !  "  they  told  him,  overjoyed 
at  the  unexpected  friendliness  of  his  manner. 
The  summer  before  he  had  been  in  the  house 
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six  weeks,  and  had  never  once  spoken  to  them. 
His  careful  attention  now  was  ahnost  embar- 
rassing. Jackson  was  an  ideal  of  theirs,  and 
the  younger  of  the  two  blushed  as  she  won- 
dered whether  by  any  chance  he  had  heard  of 
her  collecting  some  of  his  palette  scrapings  from 
a  rock,  as  a  sacred  relic.  They  did  not  know 
that  in  reality  he  was  listening  for  a  voice  with 
a  sob  in  it — theirs  had  only  laughter. 

^' It  could  not  be  either  of  them,"  he 
thought,  ''and  yet,  it  might  be!  They  have 
the  two  little  rooms  in  the  wing  of  the  house, 
and  after  half-past  seven  neither  would  know 
where  the  other  might  have  gone.  Besides, 
she  was  tall !    and  yet  in  that  uncertain  light, 

how  could  I  tell  ?     Oh  !  ' ' he  began  aloud, 

and  stopped,  startled  to  find  how  near  he  had 
come  to  saying  "  Confound  it !  " 

The  stout  girl  with  a  history  came  in,  and 
Jackson  felt  relieved  ;  she  at  least  was  out  of 
the  question,  as  she  had  appeared  to  be  alone 
the  night  before. 

"  How  is  your  mother?"  said  one  of  the 
Maries. 

"Her  cold  is  worse,"  answered  the  girl, 
and  her  voice  had  the  crisp  and  snappy  ac- 
cent of  one  offended  at  being  addressed  by  a 
stranger. 
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''I  thought  you  were  alone,"  said  Jackson, 
impetuously. 

The  girl  with  a  history  put  up  a  lorgnette 
and  stared  at  him,  superciliously.  ''  I  never 
go  anywhere  without  my  mother,"  she  said. 
^'  We  were  separated  at  table  last  evening, 
through  a  mistake  of  the  servants."  She 
moved  up  a  little  to  make  more  room  for  the 
lady  with  a  cold,  who  came  in,  announcing,  in 
a  husky  whisper,  that  she  meant  to  leave  at 
once. 

'  '■  I  lost  my  voice  coming  over  in  the  stage 
yesterday,"  she  wheezed,  ''  and  I'm  going  back 
by  the  next  train.  I  haven't  spoken  above  a 
whisper  since  I  arrived,  and  I  know  the  place 
is  unhealthy.  Don't  you  think  so,  Ellen?" 
She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  spoke  to  the 
older  married  lady,  who,  with  two  of  her  little 
boys,  had  come  in  behind  her. 

''No,  I  don't!  "  said  Ellen,  in  cheerful, 
breezy  tones. 

''And  such  dreadful  storms!"  whispered 
the  old  lady  ;  "I  don't  think  I  could  consent 
to  remain  in  a  place  where  storms  like  these 
are  liable  to  occur.  There  must  be  something 
in  the  soil  that  attracts  the  lightning — iron,  or 
something.     I'm  sure  this  place  isn't  safe." 

"Storms?"  said  Ellen,  and  Jackson  noted 
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her  jolly,    clear,    decided     way   of    speaking. 
^'  Sit  down,  boys.     Was  it  much  of  a  storm  ?  " 

^^  Ellen !  '''  said  the  girl  with  a  history, 
''you  don't  mean  to  say  you  slept  through 
that!" 

''I  did,"  she  said;  ''I  slept  serenely.  I 
suppose  I  must  have  heard  something,  but  I  as- 
sure you  I  don't  remember  it.  Oh,  it  is  dis- 
graceful I  know ;  but  if  you  had  travelled  two 
nights  and  a  day  on  the  cars  with  those  three 
boys  you  would  find  you  could  sleep  through 
the  battle  of  Waterloo." 

"It  is  the  other  woman  of  distinction," 
thought  Jackson.      ''  Here  she  is." 

She  was  tall,  charmingly  dressed,  and  grace- 
ful ;  no  longer  young,  but  extremely  handsome. 
Jackson  noted  with  a  little  shudder  that  she 
made  her  way  around  the  table  to  a  vacant  seat 
directly  opposite  him.  ''It  must  be  she,"  he 
thought.  ' '  I  wonder  where  her  friend  is — the 
one  I  saw  in  the  parlor  last  night. — Oh,  here  is 
that  old  pirate  !  " 

The  elderly  newspaperwoman  came  in.  She 
chose  to  breakfast  in  a  Derby  hat,  and  wore  a 
man's  shirt-front  and  collar.  Striding  across 
the  room  with  the  lunge  of  a  ploughboy,  she 
seated  herself  in  a  vacant  chair  next  the  last 
comer. 
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''Friend  up  yet?"  she  inquired,  in  a  voice 
as  bass  as  Jackson's  own. 

The  woman  of  distinction  looked  up  and 
smiled ;  it  was  a  heartbroken  smile.  Jackson 
felt  as  if  he  would  suffocate. 

"  She  seems  most  fatiguee  to-day,"  was  the 
answer — with  a  strong  French  accent  ! 

''Pity  she  isn't  stronger;  then  she  could 
work  up  some  of  the  things  she  told  me  yester- 
day, herself,"  said  the  newspaper  woman. 
"  We  had  an  interesting  talk.  I  got  several 
very  valuable  items  from  her. ' ' 

"  Iss  de  young  friend  quite  well,  an'  de 
babee?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  newspaper  woman. 
"  She  is  out  hunting  her  key.  She  lost  it  some- 
how or  other  last  night  in  the  grass,  and  I 
had  to  get  the  chambermaid's  pass-key  and  un- 
fasten her  door  for  her,  after  I  went  up  to 
bed." 

' '  Good  gracious, ' '  thought  Jackson  in  a  sort 
of  horror;  "it  is  that  little  married  woman 
with  the  baby  !  ' '  He  pushed  back  his  chair 
and  hastily  left  the  room. 

When  he  reached  the  outer  door  he  turned 
involuntarily  to  a  spot  of  bright  color  at  the 
end  of  the  porch.  It  was  a  little  red  Tam  o' 
Shanter  perched  to  one  side  on  the  dark  hair  of 
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the  young  married  woman.  She  was  searching 
in  the  grass  of  the  terrace  for  something.  At 
the  first  glance  Jackson  thought  she  had  a  long 
white  linen  bag  under  her  arm,  but  it  proved  to 
be  the  baby ;  his  little  black  head  coming  up 
in  front,  turned  from  side  to  side  with  eyes  full 
of  intelligence,  and  his  tiny  hidden  feet  kicked 
lustily  under  the  white  draperies  behind. 

**Look  under  the  porch,  Oswald,"  she  was 
saying  to  the  youngest  of  ''Ellen's"  boys. 
"It  might  have  been  blown  under." 

'' Can  I  help  you?"  said  Jackson,  coming 
forward. 

She  stopped  her  search,  and  looked  up  at 
him,  one  child  under  her  arm,  the  other  drag- 
ging at  her  hand,  her  face  irregular,  charming, 
full  of  amusement,  and  candid  as  a  child's. 

"  Oh  !  do  you  know  what  happened  to  me 
last  night  ?  "  she  called  in  high,  clear  tones. 
''I  was  locked  in  !  Just  before  that  dreadful 
storm  came  up,  I  gave  the  key  to  the  baby  to 
play  with,  and  he  threw  it  out  of  the  window, 
and  there  I  was !  I  couldn't  make  anyone 
hear  on  account  of  the  thunder,  and  I  didn't 
get  the  door  unlocked  until  my  aunt  came  up 
from  the  parlor.  Oh,  Oswald,  you  dear ! 
You've  found  it" — as  Oswald  made  a  little 
plunge  down  the  terrace,  dragging  her  with  him, 
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and  picked  the  key  from  behind  a  tuft  of 
weeds. 

''Come  let's  go  in  to  breakfast!  I  didn't 
dare  tell  my  aimt  it  was  the  baby, ' '  she  called 
to  Jackson  over  her  shoulder,  ' '  she  hates  him 
so." 

' '  Such  a  happy  voice  !  ' '  said  Jackson  to 
himself.      "  No,  it  can't  be  she  !  " 

He  looked  all  about  him. 

Every  trace  of  the  tempest  was  obliterated  in 
the  joy  of  the  morning.  From  each  blade  of 
grass  the  moisture  hung  in  diamonds,  and  the 
water  of  the  cove,  now  at  high  tide,  laughed  in 
the  sunshine.  At  the  far  corner  of  the  lawn, 
where  the  trees  stood  massed  in  a  solid  wall  of 
green,  towered  a  tall  Lombardy  poplar,  turning 
the  white  faces  of  its  leaves  to  the  breeze. 

Jackson  hastily  descended  the  steps,  and  be- 
gan to  cross  toward  it.  All  at  once  with  a 
sharp  swing  he  altered  his  course  and  returned 
to  the  house.  Before  noon  of  that  day  he  had 
gone  to  the  mountains. 

Against  the  wide  door  of  the  studio  and  over 
the  broad  north  window  the  landlady  piled  her 
winter  wood,  shutting  out  the  views.  But  the 
little  door  at  the  south  was  always  open. 

One  evening,  late  in  the  season,  when  the 
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friendly  party  at  the  house  was  breaking  up, 
and  the  idle  summer  had  flown,  a  woman  ran 
swiftly  down  the  path  in  the  twilight,  and 
crossing  the  threshold  stood  for  a  moment  in 
the  darkness,  wringing  her  hands.  Then  si- 
lently she  hastened  up  the  hill  again,  passing 
among  the  gray  autumnal  shadows  of  the  trees, 
with  the  deep  hood  of  her  nun-like  garment 
drawn  far  over  her  head. 
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FROM   MACEDONIA 

IT  was  a  gray  day  in  the  country,  gray  over- 
head, gray  on  all  sides.  Above  a  broad 
suburban  road  the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees 
interlaced  in  a  hazy  net-work  of  fine-drawn 
boughs  ;  and,  following  the  middle  of  the  way, 
sweeping  in  generous  curves  now  to  the  left, 
now  to  the  right,  the  wet,  shining  rails  of  a  car- 
track  shot  out  of  sight,  gleaming  in  dull  reflec- 
tion of  the  leaden  sky. 

In  the  languid  morning  air  little  trails  of  mist 
dragged  themselves  slowly  through  the  short 
green  grass  of  the  adjacent  lawns,  or  lingered  in 
bluish  shadow  amidst  the  brown  clinging  leaves 
of  the  thick-set  clumps  of  shrubbery ;  and 
sounding  from  somewhere  in  the  distance  came 
the  smooth  roll  of  carriage  wheels  and  the  regu- 
lar trot  of  rapidly  approaching  horses. 

At  the  window  of  a  small  coupe  that  soon 
turned  the  corner  an  old  gentleman  was  sitting, 
scanning  the  passing  landscape  with  regretful 
interest.     Years  before,  he  had  come  this  way, 
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a  boy,  rambling  through  woods  and  lanes  in 
search  of  chestnuts.  Now  prim  lawns  and 
glistening  purple  concrete  pavements  replaced 
the  fields  and  narrow  foot-paths ;  ornate  shin- 
gled houses  of  strange  colors,  with  complicated 
roofs,  stood  where  the  nut-trees  had  bordered 
the  pastures ;  delicate  laces  draped  the  win- 
dows;  long  vines,  brilliant  in  the  reds  and 
browns  of  autumn,  hung  from  the  porches  ; 
well-managed  shrubbery  served  alike  for  seclu- 
sion and  display,  and  there  were  neither  boun- 
dary lines  nor  fences. 

''  Everybody  seems  to  live  in  everybody 
else's  front  yard  !  "  growled  the  old  gentleman, 
disapprovingly. 

He  was  Bishop  of  a  golden  territory,  where 
men  were  particular  as  to  boundaries,  and  he 
had  come  this  long  distance  in  order  to  preach 
that  morning  at  the  cathedral  in  the  neighbor- 
ing city,  at  the  consecration  of  the  recently 
elected  Bishop  of  Macedonia.  For  months  the 
old  man  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  lei- 
surely refinement,  the  delicacy,  the  appreciation 
he  would  encounter  in  an  older  and  more  ad- 
vanced civihzation.  With  the  needs  of  a  cul- 
tivated, learned,  brilliant  community  in  his 
mind,  he  had  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
given  himself  the  pleasure  of  preparing  a  thor- 
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oughly  scholarly  sermon,  untrammelled  by  the 
limitations  of  comparatively  illiterate  hearers. 

And  yet,  at  intervals,  during  the  past  few 
days  spent  among  these  fresh  surroundings,  he 
had  been  assailed  by  doubts  as  to  the  fitness  of 
this  carefully  studied  discourse.  Once  or  twice, 
as  it  lay  on  his  table  in  its  embroidered  velvet 
case,  a  mad  impulse  had  come  over  him  to  throw 
it,  case  and  all,  into  the  fire,  and  to  preach 
from  his  heart,  in  plain,  rough  words,  the 
thoughts  that  had  haunted  him  in  the  wakeful 
silence  of  the  previous  nights.  He  had,  how- 
ever, not  given  way  to  the  impulse  ;  and  now, 
his  sermon  on  the  seat  before  him,  ill-content 
with  it  and  himself,  he  sat  staring  from  under 
his  thick  white  eyebrows,  frowning  at  the 
much-changed  home  of  his  early  youth. 

They  were  nearing  a  large  suburban  town 
which  lay  between  them  and  the  city  beyond. 
The  sidewalks  were  now  paved  ;  the  wide  lawns 
had  contracted  to  tiny  patches  of  green  in  front 
of  block  after  block  of  dreary  brick  houses ; 
doctors'  signs  became  frequent,  and  little  shops 
grew  and  multiplied  until  whole  rows  of  them 
stood  together. 

"^  Driver,"  said  the  Bishop,  putting  his  head 
out  of  the  window,  ''  what  part  of  the  old  town 
are  we  coming  to  ?  " 
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''It  is  the  old  green,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

The  Bishop  glanced  up  and  about  him. 
They  had  entered  a  wide  square,  the  cobble- 
stone pavement  of  which  was  cut  in  every  di- 
rection by  intersecting  curves  of  bright  steel 
rails.  Overhead  stretched  a  spider  -  web  of 
wires ;  tall  shops  witli  great  glass  windows  stood 
on  all  the  corners,  and  from  the  broad  side- 
streets  shuttle-like  cars  dashed  in  and  out, 
throwing  up  long  iron  feelers  with  a  repulsive 
semblance  of  intelhgence. 

''  The  sooner  you  get  out  of  it  the  better  !  " 
he  called  to  the  driver,  peremptorily;  for  his 
nerves  that  morning  were  not  in  their  normal 
condition  ;  and  although  he  would  hardly  ac- 
knowledge it,  he  felt  much  safer  when  they  had 
left  the  tangle  of  tracks  behind  them.  As  he 
had  come  out  to  the  suburbs  late  on  the  night 
before  his  way  had  lain  necessarily  through  a 
crowded  portion  of  the  city ;  repulsive  faces 
had  pressed  against  the  carriage  -  windows, 
strange  sights  had  half  -  revealed  themselves ; 
facts  of  which  the  old  Bishop  had  often  read 
unheeding  suddenly  leapt  into  horrible,  vibrant 
reality,  and  later  on  he  had  found  it  impossible 
to  sleep. 

"  And  every  evening  men  by  hundreds  retire 
to  the  ease  and  luxury  of  their  homes,  secure, 
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content,  unthinking,  and  leave  a  thing  like 
that  throbbing  behind  them  !  "  he  now  growled 
aloud,  for  his  thoughts  had  recurred  to  his  chief 
preoccupation,  and  in  the  long,  lonely  rides 
across  his  half-savage  diocese  he  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  talking  to  himself,  ''  And  what 
infernal  industry  have  we  here  ?  ' ' 

The  carriage  had  turned  into  one  of  the 
more  crowded  streets  again,  and  a  block  of 
vehicles  in  the  way  had  brought  it  to  a  stand- 
still. They  were  in  front  of  a  row  of  low 
wooden  sheds  with  long  roofs,  raised  here  and 
there  in  ridges,  to  allow  free  play  to  the  pon- 
derous monsters  generated  from  the  rumbling, 
clanking  machinery  beneath  them. 

Through  the  wide  open  doors  and  thin  walls 
came  a  Babel  of  resonant  noise,  irregular  and 
deafening,  as  heavy  rivets  were  driven  into  hol- 
low cylinders  of  ringing  metal  that  stood,  cov- 
ered with  black  bosses,  like  hairless  beasts. 
Away  in  the  background,  gigantic  wheels 
whirled  and  wound  incessantly  behind  a  danc- 
ing screen  of  flames,  while  the  red  glare  shone 
on  the  grimy  moving  figures  of  the  workmen 
about  it.  They  were  rough  fellows,  huge  and 
brawny,  yet  beside  the  frightful  powers  they 
were  evoking  they  seemed  sad  and  wan — mov- 
ing spectres,  silent  in  an  evil  din.     The  old 
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Bishop  sighed.  ''A  perfectly  legitimate  in- 
dustry, of  course,"  he  muttered,  grudgingly, 
as  the  mass  of  vehicles  in  front  of  them  moved 
slowly  forward  upon  a  long  reach  of  causeway. 
^'But  what  is  this?"  he  said,  turning  a  star- 
tled glance  from  one  window  of  the  carriage  to 
the  other.  On  either  hand  lay  wide  stretches 
of  malodorous  waste,  where  the  refuse  of  that 
brutal  complication  we  call  civilization  was 
slowly  accumulating ;  gathering  as  if  the  rags 
and  scraps,  the  bits  of  tin  and  strays  of  shard 
possessed  a  creeping  magnetism  for  their  kind. 

''  Filth,  disease,  cast-away  uncleanliness  of 
every  species  systematically  set  apart  in  care- 
fully graded  squares,  and  impudently  advertised 
as  a  foundation  for  human  habitation,"  cried 
the  old  Bishop,  indignantly.  "  And  these  are 
the  marshes  that  rose  green  every  day,  fresh 
washed  from  the  sea  ! — The  whole  region  has 
become  an  abomination  !  ' ' 

They  had  come  at  last  to  a  wide  bridge  un- 
der which  the  level  gray  water  of  a  lazy  tidal 
river  crept  sluggishly  seaward,  reflecting  on  its 
satin  surface  the  misty  spires,  towers,  and  gilded 
dome  of  the  city  toward  which  they  journeyed. 
Monotonous  red  buildings,  tall,  with  many 
windows,  lined  the  water-edge,  and  through 
the   iron    supports  at  the  sides  of  the  bridge 
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the  Bishop  looked  down  upon  the  dully  floating 
craft  towed  by  the  sooty  tug-boats  below. 
Near  the  channel  squat,  rhythmically  moving 
machines  plunged  long,  jointed  beams  into  the 
ooze  of  the  river-bed,  drawing  up  a  pouring 
black  mass  and  slowly  turning  it  into  the  flat- 
boats  ready  to  receive  it ;  every  board  and  rail- 
ing was  crusted  thick  with  a  frightful  black 
slime,  and  the  brimming  buckets  turned,  and 
dipped,  and  rose  again,  with  a  certain  satisfac- 
tion and  shameless  complacency.  "And  men 
live  by  this  !  ' '  said  the  Bishop,  and  turned 
away. 

Far  down  toward  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
above  the  heavy  outlines  of  the  buildings,  a 
forest  of  masts  intermingled  against  the  sky, 
looking  fleeting  and  impermanent,  telling  of 
wider,  freer  things,  impatient  to  be  gone.  Be- 
fore the  old  man's  eyes  arose  visions  of  the 
blowing  grass  on  vast  reaches  of  prairie,  of  far 
clear  mountains,  and  of  wild,  unfettered  lives 
spent  in  the  open  air.  ''  I  am  going  back  to- 
night !  "  he  promised  himself. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  they  joined 
the  endless  procession  of  all  sorts  of  convey- 
ances that  was  moving  forward  into  the  din 
and  roar  of  the  city.  A  crowd  of  idle  men 
with  villanous  faces  and  in  cheap,  showy  cloth- 
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ing,  lingered  on  the  pavement ;  a  brass  band 
played  at  one  side  of  the  street,  and  further  on, 
standing  in  the  gutter,  a  huge  hand-organ 
ground  and  pounded  to  a  furious  accompani- 
ment on  the  tambourine.  On  all  the  walls,  in 
all  the  windows  of  the  little  shops  adjacent, 
even  swung  across  the  street  itself,  flaunted 
great  colored  posters,  advertising  in  gaudy 
tints  and  outrageous  outlines  the  human  creat- 
ures who  show  themselves  for  hire.  The  Bish- 
op looked  at  them  as  he  passed,  incredulously, 
almost  imploringly. 

"  And  the  least  horrible  of  these,"  he  said, 
with  a  break  in  his  voice  as  his  eye  wandered 
from  hideous  monstrosities  to  half- veiled  vice — 
*'  the  least  horrible  of  these  are  those  whom 
their  God  has  contorted  !  ' ' 

Slowly  the  patient  coachman  wended  his 
way  in  and  out  among  the  thronging  press. 
As  they  neared  the  more  prosperous  part  of  the 
city,  the  quality  of  the  buildings  improved  and 
the  shops  and  theatres  assumed  a  better  charac- 
ter ;  but  the  din  increased  until  it  became  in- 
tolerable, and  traffic  blocked  the  narrow  streets 
at  every  turn.  Iron  trucks  loaded  with  sway- 
ing bars  of  clanking  metal  made  the  air  vibrate 
painfully  in  the  ears.  Mingled  with  the  in- 
creasing roar  of  wheels  and   the  clamor  of  in- 
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numerable  bells,  came  the  wild  cries  of  count- 
less hawkers,  attuned  in  harmony  with  Bedlam  ; 
and  overhead  the  long  droning  shriek  of  the 
electric  wires  rose  and  fell  persistently  as  the 
gaudy  painted  cars  hurled  to  and  fro,  while  the 
foot-passengers  fled  on  the  crossings. 

The  sidewalks  swarmed  with  people,  divid- 
ing the  way  in  two  opposing  streams  of  close- 
wedged  humanity,  a  veritable  dance  of  death. 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  painted  vice  went 
youth  and  innocence,  ignorant  of  the  horror  of 
the  contact.  Wealth  and  ease  jostled  against 
want  and  misery,  and  because  privation  was 
universal  believed  that  it  could  not  pinch ;  for 
custom  had  hardened  the  whole  world. 

It  seemed  to  the  old  Bishop  as  if  in  each 
vacant  doorway,  and  at  the  entrances  of  all  the 
squalid  alleys,  creatures  of  every  type  of  human 
wretchedness  stood  doggedly  selling  worthless 
wares :  hungry  women,  tired  men,  reckless 
girls,  little  children,  with  the  evil  eyes  of 
hoary  iniquity  shining  out  of  gaunt  baby 
faces;  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  wicked,  and 
the  aged,  all  of  them  ranging  in  expression 
from  sodden  misery  to  brazen  effrontery,  all  of 
them  worn  and  hollow-eyed,  and  all  stamped 
into  one  terrific  likeness  by  the  leaden  die  of 
poverty. 
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Enormous  windows  piled  high  with  tawdry 
uselessness  lined  the  way  :  damaged  goods, 
flimsy  silks,  half-made  toys,  spurious  jewelry, 
and  imperfect  china,  arranged  with  infinite  at- 
tractiveness. On  all  sides  were  imitations  of 
richer  things  ;  cunningly  graded  traps  to  excite 
the  covetousness  of  every  creature,  and  ad- 
justed to  the  limits  of  every  purse.  The 
world,  up  from  the  veriest  poverty-stricken  imp 
in  the  gutters,  seemed  bent  on  acquisition,  and 
the  sight  of  all  this  worthlessness  created  a  de- 
mand that  strengthened  with  the  growth  of 
the  ever-increasing  supply,  until  it  ended  in  a 
frenzied  race  for  possession. 

''  Oh  !  the  agony  of  being  shepherd  to  this 
flock  !  "  cried  the  old  man,  indignantly. 
"  For  this  is  all  built  up,  one  thing  upon  an- 
other, until  it  seems  as  if  it  never  could  cease 
or  be  bettered.  To  cure  one  abuse  is  only  to 
inaugurate  ten  others  in  its  place.  To  stop 
one  fabrication  but  throws  upon  the  world  the 
starving,  helpless  fabricators  —  to  do  worse 
things. ' ' 

He  leaned  forward,  and  taking  up  the  man- 
uscript of  his  sermon  began  to  look  it  over, 
his  dissatisfaction  increasing  with  every  page. 
He  was  going  first  to  the  house  of  a  brother- 
hood where  the  young  Bishop-elect  had  spent 
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the  last  few  years  of  his  priesthood,  and  thence 
they  were  to  drive  together  to  the  cathedral. 

<'  How  old  must  a  man  be,"  he  said,  sud- 
denly casting  the  papers  back  upon  the  seat  in 
front  of  him — *'  how  old  must  a  man  be  before 
he  ceases  to  add  to  the  number  of  his  lost  op- 
portunities ?  ' ' 

The  coachman  was  turning  the  horses  in 
toward  the  sidewalk.  They  had  stopped  in 
front  of  a  high  black  wall ;  toward  the  middle 
of  it  was  an  archway  surmounted  by  a  cross ; 
behind  rose  the  tower  of  a  little  church.  A 
narrow  door  in  the  archway  opened  inward, 
and  the  Bishop-elect  of  Macedonia  crossed  the 
sidewalk  and  entered  the  carriage.  At  first, 
beyond  a  brief  word  of  greeting,  they  did  not 
speak ;  there  was  something  in  the  worn,  in- 
tent expression  of  the  younger  face  that  told  of 
watching,  of  struggle,  and  of  prayer  ;  it  was 
the  look  of  one  still  in  the  shadow  of  another 
world,  of  one  whose  silence  is  sacred. 

A  pang  shot  through  the  old  man's  heart. 
^' This  life  is  telling  upon  you  horribly,"  he 
said,  at  last.      "  You  show  yourself  no  mercy." 

The  other  shook  his  head.  "  There  is  no 
question  of  mercy,"  he  answered,  ''no  ques- 
tion of  anything  but  of  God's  will.  Tell  me, 
am  I  blind  in  that  I  feel   that  He  has  called 
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me  ?  Have  I,  after  all,  no  right  to  enter  upon 
this  service?  At  this  last  moment,  I  am  filled 
with  doubts  where  hitherto  my  way  seemed 
clear.  And  yet  I  dare  not  withdraw.  I  have 
concealed  nothing,  extenuated  nothing " 

The  old  Bishop  started.  "  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  was  wholly  unnecessary  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  hastily. 

''It  was  right." 

The  old  Bishop  turned  away  and  looked  out 
of  the  carriage- window. 

''You  know  it  was  right,"  the  younger 
man  persisted,  gently. 

"  Yes,  God  bless  3^ou  !  It  was  right,  it  was 
right  !  ' '  said  the  older,  impetuously,  Aviping  his 
eyes.  "  But  I  doubt  whether  I  should  have 
done  it  myself.     What  did  they  say  ?  ' ' 

' '  They — they  said  nothing  but  what  you 
have  just  said  yourself;  some  of  them  broke 
down  completely.  But,  answer  me,  you  have 
loved  me,  I  knov/,  beyond  measure,  from  my 
boyhood.  You  know  my  life,  you  know  my 
— sin.  Is  it  fitting  that  I  should  enter  upon 
this  work  ?     Think. ' ' 

The  old  Bishop  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes, 
his  lips  moved,  there  was  a  long  silence. 

"I  know  your  life,"  he  said,  at  last;  "I 
know  your  sin ;   far  be  it  from  me  to  palliate  or 
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condone.  You,  yourself,  have  never  flinched 
in  condemnation  ;  no  lapse  of  time  has  soft- 
ened the  rigor  of  your  judgment,  and  that  has 
been  just ;  for  a  man's  sin  is  measured  by  the 
distance  of  his  fall,  and  among  God's  chosen 
you  stood  high.  And  yet,  to  turn  back  now 
would  but  add  to  your  guilt.  For  the  good  of 
God's  cause  and  the  welfare  of  your  fellow- 
men,  you  may  not,  dare  not,  falter.  Who  can 
execute  the  plans  which  you  have  originated  ? 
Who  can  wield  your  influence?  Who  fill  your 
place  ?  ' ' 

The  young  man  stretched  out  his  hand,  and 
the  old  Bishop  took  it  in  both  of  his,  retaining 
it  a  moment  as  he  asked  a  question. 

*' About  Winstead  ?  " 

For  a  moment  the  young  Bishop  did  not 
answer.  ''You  must  leave  Winstead  tome," 
he  said  at  last,  gently. 

''What  is  there  to  leave?"  asked  the  old 
man,  quickly.  "  Has  he  refused  to  present 
the  papers  ?  ' ' 

"  He  has  said  nothing  to  the  Committee." 

"  Does  he  mean  to  be  present  ?  " 

"He  does." 

"If  he  is  present,"  said  the  old  Bishop, 
"  he  means  to  behave  himself,  for  Winstead, 
however  vindictive,  is  not  wholly  without  hon- 
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or  ;  and  this  is  one  of  those  times  when,  so 
long  as  the  whole  cannot  possibly  be  told, 
there  is  no  lie  so  damaging  as  half  the  truth. 
I  have  too  much  faith  in  Winstead's  better 
self  to  believe  him  capable  of  perfidy  ;  besides, 
he  would  not  dare." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  he  may  not  dare." 

' '  You — are — not — sure —  ?  You  have  let 
things  go  on.  Oh  !  here  we  are  at  the  church  ! 
But  this  must  be  seen  to  !  " 

They  had  reached  the  cathedral,  and  the 
carriage  had  drawn  up  to  the  sidewalk.  The 
grassy  squares  all  about  were  ornamented 
with  palms  and  gigantic  tropical  ferns.  The 
young  man's  eyes  wandered  over  it  all,  taking 
in  the  gala  look  in  which  the  old  building 
seemed  to  have  clothed  itself. 

^' They  love  me,"  he  murmured;  *^  they 
wish  to  do  me  honor  !  " 

^'Stephen!"  said  the  old  Bishop,  almost 
violently,   "  this  man's  lips  must  be  closed  !  " 

''  Except  God  close  them  Himself,  none 
shall  molest  him,"  said  the  younger,  opening 
the  carriage-door. 

''  It  is  madness  !  " 

'^  It  is  justice." 

A  blue  and  white  awning  secluded  a  narrow 
stairway  that  led  down  the  outer  walls  from 
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some  upper  room  ;  the  younger  Bishop  crossed 
toward  it,  followed  by  the  older.  At  the  foot 
of  the  stair  they  stood  a  moment  talking  even 
more  earnestly  than  hitherto,  then  they  passed 
under  the  awning  and  disappeared. 

For  an  hour  or  more  every  loaded  car  mov- 
ing up  and  down  on  the  broad  streets,  on  either 
side  of  the  great  building,  had  come  to  a  stand- 
still, pouring  out  crowds  of  well-dressed  men 
and  women  carrying  prayer-books  and  red-let- 
tered cards  of  admission.  There  was  an  air  of 
anticipation  on  all  faces,  of  interest  tempered 
by  decorum,  as  for  something  a  little  less  cheer- 
ful than  the  theatre  and  somewhat  more  enter- 
taining than  church.  They  had  assembled  in 
parochial  droves,  each  apparently  from  a  differ- 
ent suburb,  and  a  regiment  of  discriminating 
ushers  was  busily  employed  in  driving  them 
politely  to  their  places.  Numerous  stragglers 
strove  against  this,  feeling  that  of  necessity  the 
seats  adjudged  them  must  be  inferior,  a  becom- 
ing modesty  that  generally  resulted  in  their  at- 
taining what  they  feared  they  deserved  ! 

A  gentle  buzz  of  conversation  arose  from  all 
parts  of  the  church,  and  every  now  and  then 
some  devout  woman  would  hurriedly  bethink 
herself  and  kneel  down,  to  the  temporary  em- 
barrassment  of  her   neighbors.     In   a  certain 
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sense,  either  individually  or  collectively,  they 
all  knew  one  another  and  commented  on  one 
another  after  a  manner  which  in  that  part  of 
the  country  had  become  stereotyped. 

"  Those  people  in  the  opposite  gallery  are 
the  St.  Jameses  from  Silchester,"  whispered  a 
woman  who  sat  among  the  St.  Judes.  ''You 
can  always  tell  the  Silchester  people  by  the 
smell  of  camphor  and  the  wrinkles  in  their 
clothes.  They  keep  all  their  things  in  chests, 
and  never  take  them  out  until  just  before  they 
put  them  on.  That  red-faced  creature  in  front 
of  the  pillar  is  Mrs.  Pennyngton." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  is  the  one  who 
writes  the  novels  ?  ' '   returned  her  neighbor. 

''  Why  shouldn't  she  be  ?  " 

"  The  refined,  delicate " 

''  Oh  !  if  you  must  retain  your  illusions  you 
had  better  not  look  at  the  Silchester  people. 
That  little  old  maid  next  to  Mrs.  Pennyngton, 
with  the  bunch  of  curls  behind,  is  Miss  Fan- 
shawe,  the  one  for  whom  the  poet  Harriman 
killed  himself  when  she  refused  him  ;  and  that 
big  fat  man,  also,  he  is  a  poet " 

''  That  is  enough,  one  of  my  favorite  poets 
lives  in  Silchester." 

''  This  poet  is  a  genuine  Silchester  article — 
never  heard  of  outside  the  place. ' ' 
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''  Still,  I  refuse  to  have  any  more  celebrities 
pointed  out  to  me.  Between  the  ones  we  have 
met  coming  over  in  the  cars,  and  the  ones  we 
have  seen  since  we  arrived,  I  am  utterly  bereft 
of  ideals. ' ' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  church  Mrs.  Pen- 
ny ngton  was  talking. 

'^  Did  you  ever  see  such  windows,  such 
agonizing  crudities  ?  " 

"  Shut  your  eyes,"  suggested  Miss  Fan- 
shawe. 

"Then  she  would  have  nothing  to  divert 
her  mind  from  that  organ,"  said  the  fat  man, 
who  composed  the  music  for  his  own  songs. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Miss  Fanshawe.  "They 
have  got  the  best  organist  in  the  city. ' ' 

"  His  phrasing  is  abominable !  " 

"  I  don't  believe  you  know  what  phrasing  is 
— in  music,"  said  Miss  Fanshawe,  standing  up 
and  staring  about  her. 

"I  have  always  contended  that  Harriman 
killed  himself  because  he  was  afraid  she  might 
change  her  mind  and  take  him  back  again," 
whispered  the  poet,  with  malice. 

"  Do  take  care  !  "  warned  Mrs.  Pennyngton. 
"  She  writes  for  the  papers." 

"Who  is  that  with  Jackson?"  said  Miss 
Fanshawe,  looking  over  her  shoulder  at  them 
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suspiciously.  "  Don't  you  see  him  ?  Leaning 
forward  to  talk  to  the  woman  next  him,  there, 
at  the  end  of  the  gallery  where  the  Winchester 
St.  Judes  are  sitting." 

^'  Don't  ask  me,"  said  Mrs.  Pennyngton,  put- 
ting up  a  lorgnette.  ''  I  can't  tell  one  of  those 
Winchester  women  from  another." 

' '  You  are  not  looking  in  the  right  place. 
There !  She  turned  her  head.  Right  in 
front!  " 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Mrs.  Pennyngton,  ''  that  one  ! 
What  a  beautiful  woman  !  ' ' 

^'  Does  she  belong  to  the  St.  Judes  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Fanshawe. 

"  Not  she  !  "  said  Mrs.  Pennyngton.  "  In 
Winchester  that  gown  would  be  considered  im- 
moral :  it  fits.     Distinguished,  isn't  she?  " 

'^If  you  choose  to  call  it  so,"  said  Miss 
Fanshawe.  ''  For  my  part  I  find  her  conspic- 
uous— people  of  that  class  nearly  always  are. ' ' 

"  People  of  what  class  ?  ' '  said  Mrs.  Pennyng- 
ton, impatiently.  ''What  nasty  things  you 
always  say,  Julia  !     You  don't  suppose " 

''  Of  course  I  don't  suppose  anything  ;  I  have 
too  much  respect  for  the  house  of  God  !  " 

''You  will  be  pleased  to  know,"  said  the 
poet,  leaning  across  Mrs.  Pennyngton  and 
speaking  distinctly — "  you  will  be  pleased   to 
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hear  that  the  woman  over  there  with  Jackson  is 
his  cousin,  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Belhngham." 
Miss  Fanshawe  sat  down,  hastily  producing  her 
note-book. 

' '  Where  is  she  staying  ?  How  long  has  she 
been  here  ?  Do  you  suppose  she  came  on  pur- 
pose to  go  to  this  ?  I  wonder  if  anybody  knows 
whether  she  and  the  Bishop -elect  knew  each 
other  when  he  was  rector  of " 

''  Do  hush  !  "  said  Mrs.  Pennyngton. 
''  Here  come  the  clergy." 

"  I  think  I  should  see  better  if  I  moved  into 
one  of  the  back  seats,"  said  Miss  Fanshawe, 
stooping  down  and  hunting  for  her  umbrella 
and  overshoes. 

"■  There  is  not  an  inch  of  space  up  there." 

''Oh,  yes,  there  is  plenty  of  room,  if  they  will 
only  move  up.  When  the  people  rise  for  the 
processional  I  mean  to  slip  in  behind  them 
and  sit  down." 

She  rose  and  elbowed  her  way  through  the 
crowded  aisle ;  there  was  a  motion  to  take  her 
place,  but  Mrs.  Pennyngton  and  the  poet 
promptly  moved  along,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
other  occupants  of  the  pew,  comfortably  filled 
the  vacancy  ;  those  who  had  been  standing  re- 
mained standing  still. 

The  boys'  voices  in  the  hitherto  murmuring 
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choir  sounded  out  in  full  volume,  and  every- 
body rose. 

Two  by  two  a  long  procession  of  men  in  robes 
poured  dow^n  the  aisle  to  the  chancel,  lining 
the  walls  of  the  apse,  slowly  filling  the  pews  in 
the  body  of  the  church,  and  lighting  up  the 
reddish  gloom  of  the  vast  dim  nave  with  the 
white  reflections  of  their  gowns.  The  air  was 
filled  with  a  soft  rustling,  heard  even  above  the 
music.  The  rich  borders  of  the  stained-glass 
windows  shone  above  the  galleries  like  strings 
of  jewels  hung  on  the  walls,  and  the  spreading 
pillars,  stretching  up  like  great  trees,  were  lost 
amid  the  cross-beams  and  arches  of  the  shadowy 
vault  above. 

*'  Who  is  that  ?  "  whispered  Mrs.  Bellingham, 
indicating  a  tall  man  with  his  hands  full  of 
papers,  who  seated  himself  near  the  foot  of  a 
column  directly  opposite  them.  "  Not  Win- 
stead  ?  ' ' 

''And  why  not  Winstead?"  returned  her 
cousin,  softly.  ''He  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
Diocese,  and  presents  the  credentials  for  the 
new  Bishop. ' ' 

"  Not  Winstead !'' 

"Ah,  ha!"  said  Jackson.  "You  don't 
mean  to  say  that  the  hero  of  the  Winstead  catas- 
trophe is  our  new Why  ! — of  course  it  is  ! 
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What  a  numskull  I've  been  not  to  put  two  and 
two  together  long  ago.  Of  all  the  stupendous 
jokes !" 

'^How  can  you?"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham, 
suddenly  sitting  down. 

*' There  is  no  reason  for  you  to  take  it  to 
heart,"  whispered  Jackson,  looking  at  her 
keenly  as  he  followed  her  example.  "Why, 
you've  turned  the  color  of  chalk!  It  can't 
concern  you,  and  even  if  it  did,  nothing  is  go- 
ing to  happen.  But  the  new  Bishop  !  It  is  a 
pity  that  circumstances  make  it  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  repeat  it.     Awfully  good  story  !  " 

"  What  you  call  an  awfully  good  story  is  one 
of  the  black  spots  in  a  perfect  life." 

"Black  spot?  Where?"  said  Jackson. 
"  He  behaved  like  an  idiot,  I'll  grant  you,  but 
aside  from  that  I  can't  see  what  particular 
harm  he  did." 

"  He  behaved  like  an  angel  of  God  !  "  said 
Mrs.  Bellingham. 

"Then  the  angels  of  God  are  uncommon 
fools,"  returned  Jackson.  "  What  earthly  harm 
did  he  do?" 

"  No  harm  for  a  man  like  you,  perhaps. 
For  a  man  like  him — well,  I  do  not  like  to 
think  what  it  has  cost  him — and  me  too." 

' '  All  nonsense, ' '  whispered  Jackson.      ' '  You 
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women  are  forever  making  idols  !  I  know  men, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  they  are  all  pretty  much 
alike — angels  of  God,  bishops,  club-men,  and 
other  clergy  !  " 

' '  Who  told  you  about  Winstead  ?  ' '  said 
Mrs.  Bellingham,  unmoved  by  his  pessimism. 

' '  No  one  told  me.  I  learned  it  by  a  ?iap- 
py  combination  of  accident  and  observation. 
How  did  you  come  to  know  of  it  ?  " 

'^  The  old  Bishop  told  me — Bishop  Denni- 
son,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham,  hastily,  and  al- 
most defensively. 

''Rather  an  extraordinary  breach  of  confi- 
dence. ' ' 

' '  The  young  Bishop  was  our  rector  then — 
he  told  Bishop  Dennison  to  tell  me." 

Jackson  was  silent  for  a  moment. — "  And 
that  is  why  you  have  compelled  me  to  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  you  a  card  of  admis- 
sion to  this  thing?  "  he  said,  at  last. 

Mrs.  Bellingham  was  looking  away  from  him ; 
she  did  not  turn  her  head.  ''  It  was  not  the 
reason,"  she  said,  steadily. 

''It  is  curious,"  said  Jackson,  irrelevantly, 
"how  you  never  will  tell  a  lie.  It  is  the  only 
weak  spot  I  have  found  in  your  character." 

"  I  cannot  be  troubled  with  lying,"  said 
Mrs.  Bellingham. 
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'*  But  you  might  be  a  little  less  reckless  about 
revealing  the  truth  at  times,"  said  Jackson. 

"  I  never  reveal  anything  that  I  would  pre- 
fer to  conceal,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham. 

"  Oh,  miracle  among  women  !  "   said  Jack- 
son. 

''  Stand  up  and  sing,"  she  said.      "  We  are 
attracting  attention. ' ' 

The  south  gallery,  where  they  were  seated, 
widened  into  a  little  balcony  that  almost  jutted 
over  the  chancel.  The  pulpit  was  immediately 
below  them,  a  barrel-shaped  affair  built  out 
upon  the  pillar  corresponding  to  that  against 
which  the  Secretary  was  seated.  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham leaned  back  in  her  place  and  watched  him. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  voluminous  robe  that  cov- 
ered his  feet  and  spread  out  like  a  snow-drift  oh 
the  floor.  There  was  not  a  touch  of  black 
about  him — his  hair,  his  beard,  everything  was 
white  except  his  extraordinarily  dark  eyes  that 
with  wide-open  lids  scanned  the  people  prov- 
ingly,  as  a  general  might  scan  a  field  whereon 
he  shortly  means  to  give  battle.  He  carried 
some  papers  that  occasionally  he  glanced  down 
upon,  sorting  them  mechanically,  one  pack- 
age into  his  right,  the  other  into  his  left, 
hand.  By  the  time  they  were  fully  arranged 
he   had   finished   his    leisurely   survey   of   the 
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floor  of  the  church  and  raised  his  eye  to  the 
gallery. 

"  He  does  not  know  you ;  we  all  grow  old," 
whispered  Jackson,  as  Winstead's  gaze  passed 
steadily  from  Mrs.  Bellingham  to  her  neigh- 
bors. 

"  People  who  do  not  know  me  do  not  be- 
have that  way,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham.  "See, 
— why  is  he  getting  up  ?  Where  is  he  going  ?  ' ' 

'^  It  being  church,"  said  Jackson,  ''  I  can't 
say. ' ' 

Winstead  had  risen  hastily  from  his  seat,  and 
hurrying  down  the  chancel  steps,  left  the  church 
by  a  side-door  that  led  directly  to  the  foot  of 
the  covered  outside  stair  down  which  the  clergy 
were  still  filing.  The  last  man  who  passed  him 
nodded  with  a  look  of  curiosity  as  they  went 
by,  and  one  of  them  turned  his  head  as  he  dis- 
appeared round  the  corner  of  the  nave. 

For  a  moment  Winstead  stood  alone,  look- 
ing upward.  The  high  stone  tower,  draped  in 
deeply  colored  Virginia  creeper,  rose  into  the 
sky  overhead,  and  from  a  sharp  corner  of  its 
upper  edge  a  light  pennon  of  scarlet  branch 
fluttered  across  a  patch  of  blue  in  the  midst  of 
the  autumn  gray.  He  turned  away  a  moment 
as  if  in  indecision  ;  then,  at  the  sound  of  voices 
behind  the  awning,  stood  still. 
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■  The  consecrating  bishops  were  following  the 
clergy,  descending  leisurely,  the  natural  digni- 
ty of  their  carriage  made  even  more  imposing 
by  the  long,  stately  lines  of  their  heavy  robes. 

'^Ah,  Mr.  Secretary,"  said  one  of  them. 
*'  Some  change  in  your  arrangements?  " 

The  Secretary  drew  himself  up ;  there  was  a 
rich  episcopal  note  of  condescension  in  the 
voice  that  irritated  him.  "  I  wished  for  a 
word  with  the  Bishop-elect,"  he  said. 

^^  We  left  him  a  moment  alone,"  said  an- 
other. "  He  will  follow  almost  immediately  ;  " 
and  resuming  their  interrupted  talk,  they  also 
passed  out  of  sight  around  the  corner. 

Again  Winstead  hesitated  ;  then,  with  impa- 
tient haste,  he  strode  under  the  awning  and  ran 
up  the  stairs. 

He  was  turning  abruptly  into  a  large  upper 
room  when  something  he  saw  there  stayed  his 
feet.  The  young  Bishop  was  kneeling  in  front 
of  a  long  open  window,  his  face  turned  toward 
the  sky.  In  the  absolute  certainty  of  being 
alone  he  spoke  aloud,  as  if  to  one  bending 
above  him. 

''I  am  in  Thy  hands,"  he  said.  ''Judge 
Thou.  Even  at  the  last  moment,  shouldst 
Thou  find  me  unworthy,  I  bend  before  Thee  !  " 
He  stopped,   but    after  a   moment's  pause  re- 
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sumed,  as  if  in  a  spontaneous  burst  of  adora- 
tion :  ' '  For  TJioii  only  a7't  holy  !  Thou  only 
art  the  Lord  I  "  Reluctantly  he  rose  ;  in  turn- 
ing his  eye  fell  upon  the  man  at  the  door. 
"  Why  are  you  here?  "  he  asked,  gently. 

*'  To  mitigate  the  scandal  into  which  you 
are  hurrying  us,"  was  the  answer.  ''It  is  too 
late  to  prevent  it  altogether,  but — feign  illness 
— anything ' ' 

''I  do  not  feign,"  said  the  other,  and  turn- 
ing toward  the  window,  he  raised  his  eyes 
again  to  the  sky. 

''  You  will  not  understand  that  my  decision 
is  unalterable  ?  ' '  pursued  the  Secretary. 

''  I  understand,"  said  the  Bishop. 

''Not  all  the  beautiful  women  in  Christen- 
dom shall  hinder  me  !  ' '  said  Winstead,  loudly. 
"  Do  you  know  who  is  in  the  church  ?  " 

The  sun  that  had  been  struggling  with  the 
mists  for  some  time  suddenly  shone  brightly 
through  the  window.  The  young  Bishop  took 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  gray  white  figure 
in  the  doorway. 

"  Be  silent  !  "  he  said. 

"  I  will  not  be  deterred,"  Winstead  cried. 
*'  If  you  do  not  wish  to  be  disgraced  before  her 
you  had  better  stop  while  you  can.  No  power 
can  hinder  me !  ' ' 
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A  long  beam  from  the  stained  glass  at  the 
top  of  the  sash  fell  on  the  Bishop's  hair,  irradi- 
ating it  in  a  golden  glory ;  like  a  young  arch- 
angel he  towered  above  his  tormentor. 

''  Go,"  he  said,  ''my  thoughts  must  be  with 
other  things.  Yet — if  it  is  just — the  Power 
that  has  deterred  you  from  the  beginning  will 
deter  you  now.  We  are  but  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  God  !  If  I  am  fit  for  His  work, 
He  will  not  set  me  aside." 

''On  your  own  head,  then,  be  the  conse- 
quences," said  the  other,  and  was  gone. 

The  young  Bishop  stood  a  moment  looking 
upward.  A  smile  lit  up  his  face,  a  smile  of 
utter  self-surrender  and  loving  confidence. 
His  God  had  not  given  him  the  spirit  of  fear. 

Winstead,  in  the  meantime,  retraced  his 
steps  and  gained  his  old  place.  The  choir, 
after  singing  quite  through  the  hymns,  and 
finding  that  the  remainder  of  the  procession  did 
not  appear,  began  all  over  again,  and  were  well 
along  to  the  closing  verses  before  a  general 
craning  of  necks  announced  the  coming  of  the 
consecrating  bishops. 

Stately,  large,  and  slow,  they  swept  up  the 
aisle,  while  the  clergy  rose  on  all  sides  to  re- 


ceive them.     The  crowd  in  the  galleries  bent 
over  the  railings ;  people  on  the  back  seats  even 
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came  down  the  steps  between  the  pews,  and 
leaned  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  m  front. 
Mrs.  Bellingham  frowned  upon  them  indig- 
nantly and  turned  away. 

A  little  behind  the  rest  of  the  procession  the 
Bishop-elect  entered,  the  two  presenting  bishops 
with  him  ;  Jackson  watched  his  cousin  as  they 
came  forward.  Directly  below  the  chancel 
steps  three  chairs  were  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  aisle,  and  in  front  of  these  the  three  men 
knelt  together.  Mrs.  Bellingham,  resting  her 
elbow  on  the  flat  balustrade  in  front  of  her, 
looked  down  ;  as  the  young  Bishop  knelt,  he 
was  clearly  in  view.  For  some  time  she  stud- 
ied every  line  of  his  face  with  grave,  attentive 
interest.  Her  head  was  turned  a  little  way 
from  Jackson ;  he  could  only  catch  the  outline 
of  her  cheek.  Suddenly  her  color  rose,  a  tear 
brimmed  over  her  eyelashes  and  rolled  down- 
ward. Jackson  started  impatiently  and  she 
leaned  back,  wiping  her  wet  cheek  with  her 
handkerchief. 

''Real  tears!"  whispered  Jackson,  incred- 
ulously. 

''  He  is  so  miserably  changed  !  "  she  an- 
swered. 

''And  how  does  that  concern  you?"  said 
Jackson. 
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''It  concerns  me  very  deeply,"  said  Mrs. 
Bellingham. 

''What  do  you  wish  me  to  understand?" 
whispered  Jackson,  slowly.  "Or  is  this  mere- 
ly an  enigmatical  pose?  " 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  amused — now,"  said 
Mrs.  Bellingham. 

"  If  you  want  something  serious,  then,  look 
at  your  Secretary.  Under  any  other  circum- 
stances I  should  say  he  meant  mischief." 

Mrs.  Bellingham  turned  her  eyes  thought- 
fully toward  the  chancel.  Winstead  was  sit- 
ting rigidly  erect,  staring  in  front  of  him,  a 
hand  grasping  a  sheaf  of  papers  on  either  knee. 
"  He  does  mean  mischief,"  she  said. 

' '  Fortunately  he  must  wait  some  time  before 
he  can  get  at  it,"   whispered  Jackson. 

Mrs.  Bellingham  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 
"  You  do  not  know  him.  No  one  can  predict 
what  he  may  do,"  she  said.      "  Hush  !  " 

The  service  had  begun  and  the  people,  from 
sheer  force  of  habit,  knelt  to  pray,  but  the 
thoughts  of  all  were  centred  upon  the  slender 
figure  between  the  two  bishops  below  the  chan- 
cel. They  wondered  of  what  he  was  thinking ; 
whether  he  was  nervous  ;  if  he  might  not  be 
regretting  the  glory  of  certain  fame  which  a 
Bishop's  duties  would  inevitably  quench.     A 
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few  believed  that  he  was  dazzled  by  the  honor 
of  the  episcopate,  guided  by  an  overweening 
desire  for  authority  ;  others  whispered  that  un- 
mistakable symptoms  had  warned  him  of  the 
early  decay  of  his  mental  powers,  and  congrat- 
ulated him  on  the  craft  that  inspired  him  to 
accept  a  position  in  which  his  decadence  would 
not  be  conspicuous. 

Only  Mrs.  Bellingham,  with  her  hands 
clasped  upon  the  railing  of  the  gallery,  looked 
down  upon  the  bowed  head  below  her,  and 
knew.  ''He  is  thinking  of  God,"  she  told 
herself     *'  Not  of  Winstead,  nor  of  honors,  nor 

of  disgrace;  he  is  not  even  thinking  of " 

She  made  a  little  rueful  face,  but  to  her  own 
heart  she  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  "We 
are  all  nothing  to  him  ;  he  has  outlived — every- 
thing !  I  saw  it  when  he  first  came  in. "  She 
covered  her  eyes,  and  forgot  to  follow  the  ser- 
vice, until  Jackson  touched  her  arm,  and  she 
rose  hurriedly. 

With  a  sudden  thunder  of  voices  the  whole 
body  of  men  in  the  nave  began  to  repeat  their 
creed  :  a  plain  confession  of  faith,  a  simple 
line  of  division  ;  and  yet,  so  saturated  with 
feeling,  so  permeated  with  the  storm  and  stress 
that  went  to  its  making,  that,  unconsciously, 
men  to  this  day  roll  it  forth  defiantly,  with  an 
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aggressive  menace  that  out  of  the  demarcation 
creates  a  curse. 

Mrs.  Bellingham  grew  a  little  pale,  and  for- 
got to  bow  her  head,  while  Jackson  from  over 
her  shoulder  scanned  the  clergy  curiously. 
^'  It  never  came  over  me  before  that  they 
really  believed  all  that,"  he  muttered,  but  his 
companion  by  a  quick  movement  silenced  him. 

A  few  prayers  and  a  short  hymn  were  all 
that  preceded  the  sermon.  Old  Bishop  Denni- 
son  slowly  mounted  to  the  pulpit,  and,  in  that 
clear  musical  voice  which  seems  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Apostolic  succession,  began  to  speak. 
The  whole  congregation  stirred  a  moment  in 
their  places,  and  then,  for  the  most  part, 
settled  themselves  to  other  things.  Miss  Fan- 
shawe  finished  her  notes  for  the  evening  paper 
—  Mrs.  Bellingham  had  been  invaluable  to  her. 
Mrs.  Pennyngton  nervously  planned  a  fresh 
combination  of  colors  and  a  new  arrangement 
of  curtains  over  her  whole  house.  She  had  of 
late  been  haunted  by  a  troublesome  idea  which 
during  the  sermon  she  had  hoped  to  develop 
into  a  plot,  but  the  curtains  and  the  colors 
took  demoniacal  possession  of  her  imagination, 
and  led  her  away  captive,  repining.  The 
poet  fixed  his  eyes  on  space  and  entered  Nir- 
vana. 
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The  speaker  himself,  deUvering  one  sono- 
rous, well-prepared  period  after  another,  found 
that,  as  time  went  on,  his  mind  began  to  wan- 
der. Pictures  of  the  night  before  started  up 
between  him  and  the  manuscript ;  the  crowds 
of  the  morning  strayed  in  among  his  senten- 
ces ;  the  roll  of  the  city  still  in  his  ears 
deadened  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  and  the 
apathy  of  the  faces  before  him  blotted  out  his 
interest  in  his  subject.  But  his  thoughts,  run- 
ning on  in  disjointed  soliloquy,  gained  in 
clearness  as  his  reading  became  more  and  more 
mechanical. 

* '  Look  at  this  clergy  !  "  he  commented, 
savagely,  to  himself;  "wooden,  wooden, 
wooden,  sitting  in  judgment.  There  are 
thinkers  among  them,  scholars,  men  of  weight, 
men  of  heart,  all  of  them  wearing  that  expres- 
sionless neutrality  of  countenance  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Church  reserve  for  the  hearing  of 
their  brethren.  They  are  not  here  to  sympa- 
thize, or  to  learn,  or  to  receive  counsel,  they 
are  come  to — but,"  remorsefully,  ''what  is 
this  interminable  sermon  I  am  preaching  but 
wooden  also  ?  They  are  no  more  weary  of  it 
than  I  am  myself.  Fortunately,  it  is  nearly 
done.  —  That  strange,  beautiful  —  yes,  good 
woman,   why  is  she   here  ? — My  poor  young 
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brother  !  How  often  in  our  paths  through 
Ufe  do  our  renunciations  start  up,  endowed 
afresh  with  agony  !  And  yet,  who  dares  pity 
him?  He  hears  and  sees  to-day  as  from  a 
Mount  of  Transfiguration  :  the  sorrows  of 
earth  cannot  touch  him ;  his  thoughts  com- 
mune with  better  things,  in  other  worlds  than 
ours.  Surely  he  is  the  chosen  of  God  !  Even 
in  that  dark  time  when  he  slipped  and  stum- 
bled, the  light  of  God's  consecration  still  shone 
from  him,  the  hand  of  God  still  upheld  him. 
And  how  unflinchingly  he  has  taken  up  his 
burden  and  carried  it.  Never  a  thought  in 
palliation  ;  not  one  cowardly  impulse  of  con- 
cealment ;  no  single  maudlin  surrender  to  self- 
reproach  ! — I  have  lost  my  place  !  " 

He  turned  to  his  manuscript  and  for  awhile 
gave  it  his  undivided  attention,  unconsciously 
raising  his  voice. 

''This  building  would  ruin  a  throat  of 
brass,"  his  mind  went  on,  perversely,  "and 
yet  why  should  I  make  such  an  effort  to  be 
heard,  when  none  are  listening  ?  What  a 
gathering  !  Representatively,  these  people  are 
the  best  of  the  land  :  wealth,  position,  scholar- 
ship, fashion,  family,  beauty — all  serene  and 
tranquil,  while  outside  of  their  lives  whirls 
that  howling  pandemonium  of  hideous  misery 
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and  homelessness.  They  know  it,  they  look 
down  at  it  every  day,  as  from  an  Olympus. — 
Oh,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  denied  me  one 
moment  of  strength,  one  burst  of  inspiration, 
to  make  them  see  it  and  feel  it,  until  it  enters 
into  their  souls  with  the  keen,  fresh  pang  of 
absolute  novelty  ? 

*  ^  What  empty  words  I  pour  Out  to  them  ! 
In  this  horrible  time  should  men  gather  to- 
gether to  hear  intricate  quibbles  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  or  the  genuineness  of  that,  and 
ingenious  reconciliations  of  the  irreconcilable  ? 
Will  these  things  open  the  people's  eyes  to  the 
crisis  that  confronts  them  ? 

^'  Oh,  my  brother,  my  brother  !  Single- 
handed  he  goes  up  to  perish  against  this  serried 
phalanx  of  indifference  !  He  will  strive ;  he 
will  agonize  and  entreat,  but  because  it  is  he, 
they  will  not  heed  !  They  would  listen  to  a 
man's  very  heart's  blood,  falling  a  drop  at  a 
time,  and,  because  of  his  ofi&ce,  they  would 
call  it  perfunctory  ! 

' '  When  will  this  people  be  gathered  together 
again  ?  Not  until  he  lies  stretched  in  this 
chancel  before  them,  and  they  see  in  death  the 
majesty  that  in  life  they  could  not  understand  ! 
My  God,  my  God,  I  am  old  and  feeble  !  Lift 
from  my  shoulders  the    intolerable  burden  of 
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this  lost  opportunity !  Let  me  speak  with 
power  to  this  bUnd,  deaf,  heartless  generation 
of  the  Comfortable  !  Let  me  turn  them  to  the 
aid  of  their  brother  ! 

''  In  the  Greed  of  Riches,  the  Vanity  of 
Leisure,  the  Uncharitableness  of  Good- 
ness, AND  the  Aloofness  of  Learning  ;  in 
the  Narrowness  of  Ecclesiasticism,  the  Ob- 
stinacy OF  Age,  the  Intolerance  of  Youth, 
AND  the  Blindness  of  Inexperience — you 
stand  aside  as  if  the  Fate  of  your  Breth- 
ren concerned  you  not  !  ' ' 

It  was  as  though  the  wind  had  blown  through 
a  grove  of  poplars.  The  whole  congregation 
rustled  and  a  thousand  white  faces  turned  all  at 
once  in  a  flash  of  intelligence  toward  the  pulpit, 
for  the  old  Bishop  was  speaking  his  hidden 
thought  aloud  ! 

''  All  the  great  dark  world  around  you  cries 
out  to  you  for  help.  Men  and  women  starve 
at  your  gates,  they  plead  beneath  your  windows, 
and  dragging  themselves  up  your  stairways,  they 
knock  with  fleshless  hands  upon  the  very  panels 
of  your  doors.  Desolate,  oppressed,  trodden 
down,  ground  into  the  mire ;  even  through 
these  mighty  walls  their  cry  rings  in  to  you ; 
far  up  in  the  dim  shadows  of  these  arches  broods 
the  mist  of  their  tears.     You  see  it,   and  you 
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close  your  eyes ;  you  hear  it,   and  you  place 
your  hands  upon  your  ears. 

"  All  of  you,  all  of  you  !  Saint  and  sinner 
alike,  you  steel  your  hearts  to  the  unspeakable 
suffering  of  the  world  about  you  ;  cruel  beyond 
all  cruelty  recorded,  in  the  slow  torture  to 
which  you  leave  the  miserable  ;  hard  beyond  all 
savage  hardness,  in  the  years  upon  years  during 
which  you  have  stood,  like  adamant,  for  your 
own,  absolutely  untouched  to  any  active  issue. 
You  talk ;  you  may  think  you  act ;  but,  save  a 
devoted  few,  you  none  of  you  act. 

"Carried  onward  by  the  impetus  of  your 
own  selfishness,  you  all  roll  forward,  hardening 
your  hearts.  I  with  the  rest,  an  old  man.  I, 
too,  have  lain  down  softly  when  my  brother 
shivered  in  the  icy  air  ;  have  eaten  daintily 
when  my  brother  became  a  very  brute  for  hun- 
ger ;  have  turned  the  light  God  gave  me  to  the 
pleasant  illumination  of  my  own  soul,  when  the 
lamp  of  my  brother,  starving  for  oil,  guiding 
falsely,  made  his  path  among  the  pitfalls  more 
fatal  than  the  darkness  itself. 

"  And  in  this  mad  race  to  destruction  are 
there  none  to  reach  out  by  the  way  ?  None  to 
cry  a  halt  ? 

"  Scholars,  men  of  learning  !  How  will 
you  help  our  brother  ?     In  the  calm  of  retire- 
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ment,  when  do  you  give  these  things  a  thought  ? 
To  what  do  you  turn  your  efforts  ?  Where  is 
your  land  ?  The  love  of  country,  the  love  of 
man,  the  love  of  God,  all  these  seem  dead 
within  you  !  Thousands  of  souls  are  intrusted 
to  you.  Into  your  hands  is  given  the  forma- 
tion of  our  future.  Who  among  you  remem- 
bers it?  The  task  laid  upon  your  shoulders 
surpasses  all  other  tasks.  How  do  you  per- 
form it  ? 

"  You  train  up  scholars  and  gentlemen,  but 
where  are  our  statesmen  ?  Where  are  the 
youth  that  out  of  leisure  and  knowledge  turn 
to  their  country  as  their  most  sacred  charge? 
The  young  men  whom  you  send  into  life  learn 
first  of  all  that  their  hands  should  be  clean ; 
they  cannot  heal  the  nation's  sores  lest  they 
sicken  at  the  corruption  of  the  nation's  wounds  ! 
They  cannot  espouse  the  nation's  cause  lest  the 
mud  that  the  nation's  spoilers  cast  up  against 
them  cling  to  their  garments. 

''  Young  men,  strong  men,  come  to  us  and 
help  us  !  You  I  arraign  not,  on  you  I  cast  no 
reproach.  Steel  your  nerves,  keep  clean  your 
hearts,  and  forget  your  garments.  Counselled 
by  folly  and  shallow  ignorance,  gathering  to 
themselves  every  element  of  wrong,  offering 
opportunity    to    vice,  and  confounding  justice 
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with  spoliation,  great  hordes  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  surge,  in  the  blind  wrath  of  pain,  up 
against  the  bulwarks  of  order  and  honesty. 
Who  shall  turn  them  from  a  menace  to  a  de- 
fence? Never  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  was  there  such  need  of  a  Man  ! — a  man 
of  action  and  of  thought,  a  man  of  power  and 
of  sympathy,  who  could  yet  for  this  cause  lay 
aside  the  rewards  that  thought  and  power  bring 
in  their  train — for  there  are  better  things  than 
calm,  nobler  things  than  knowledge.  In  the 
fierce  pleasure  of  the  strife  for  right,  in  the  ab- 
solute self-forgetfulness  of  the  struggle  against 
wrong,  in  profound  study  of  the  problems  that 
confront  us,  and  in  unceasing  consideration  of 
the  welfare  of  others,  that  man  would  gain  sur- 
passing wisdom,  knowledge  deep  as  beneficial, 
and  the  calm  of  the  strong  in  Spirit  who  wait 
on  God. 

"  But  you,  oh,  you  whose  unjust  gains  lengthen 
out  slavery  to  the  free ;  you  who  are  strong  in 
the  power  of  wealth,  fixed  firm  in  your  places ; 
you  who  with  stony  eyes  ride  forward  to  de- 
struction, dragging  us  all  captive,  the  statesman 
in  your  company,  the  scholar  in  your  train,  the 
patriot  beneath  your  wheels — to  you  I  turn  with 
warning  and  with  threat.  How  will yozi  help 
our  brother  ?     You  set  us  this  pace  !     At  the 
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doors  of  your  consciences  lie  the  blackest  atroc- 
ities of  this  atrocious  age  :  the  grinding  of  the 
poor,  the  multiplication  of  useless  exactions, 
the  ostentations  of  meaningless  expenditure,  the 
building  up  of  colossal  abuses,  the  oblivion  to 
human  suffering,  the  deafness  to  human  cries  ! 
All  of  you  in  comfort,  all  of  you  in  power,  and 
a  howl  of  desperation,  a  shriek  of  despair,  filling 
the  very  portals  of  your  ears  !  The  victims  of 
your  rapacity  go  about  the  streets  daily  in 
grinding  toil  or  in  slowly  cankering  inaction. 
Holding  the  fate  of  men  in  your  hands,  you 
deal  out  starvation  or  slavery  as  your  grasping 
interests  dictate ;  in  your  colossal  self-seeking 
you  would  drag  a  universe  to  destruction  ! 
And  you  will  not  be  warned.  When  my 
brother  calls  you  will  stand  aside,  a  priesthood 
of  Mammon,  you  and  your  women  and  your 
children — until  the  fire  of  the  Lord  ascends 
from  the  riven  earth  to  destroy  you  ! 

'^  And  you,  also,  oh  women  who  sit  at  ease ! 
Our  hope  and  our  destruction,  what  can  I  say 
to  move  you  ?  Will  you  nurse  the  sick  in  em- 
ulation, visit  the  poor  in  ostentation,  and  in 
the  name  of  charity  make  heartless  pilgrimages 
to  look  on  the  suffering  and  degradation  of 
earth's  prostrate  children  ?  Will  you  attain 
learning  and  throw  away  wisdom  ?     Strive  for 
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material  equality  where  God  has  given  you 
spiritual  precedence ;  and  make  of  yourselves 
slaves  to  convention,  where  in  simplicity  you 
might  rule  ? 

' '  Woe  unto  you  !  Steeped  in  useless  luxury, 
scattering  temptation,  covetousness,  and  in- 
famy from  your  very  garments,  setting  up  a 
standard  for  the  tiring  of  your  bodies  higher 
than  the  ideal  you  strive  for  in  the  adornment 
of  your  souls,  while  the  evil  you  have  wrought 
in  the  hearts  of  your  sisters  cries  unto  heaven  ! 

''You  hold  us  all  in  your  hands.  For  your 
sakes  we  heap  up  riches ;  for  your  sakes  we 
strive  for  fame;  for  your  sakes  we  forget  our 
country,  our  duties,  and  our  God  !  The  chil- 
dren are  yours  j  the  men  are  yours  :  all,  all  of 
us  are  as  you  make  us,  great  or  small,  and  you 
turn  to  the  mirror  of  your  own  self-conscious- 
ness and — forget  us  ! 

''  Oh  you,  at  once  the  most  spiritual  and 
most  material  of  God's  created  beings,  how 
you  could  raise  up  the  whole  wide  world  ! 
How  you  do  debase  !  ' ' 

The  old  man's  voice  faltered  ;  he  stopped  a 
moment  and  looked  as  if  bewildered;  tears 
were  running  down  his  face ;  he  dashed  them 
aside,  his  gaze  fixed  on  all  the  assembled  crowd 
of  white-robed  clergy  in  the  nave.     Stretching 
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his  hands  out  over  them  half  in  supplication, 
half  in  blessing  : 

^'  Brethren,"  he  said,  '^  peace  be  unto  you  ! 
When  I  look  down  upon  all  this  concourse  the 
walls  of  the  church  seem  to  fall  away  ;  I  see 
wide  plains  and  fertile  valleys  and  far  hilly 
countries  with  hundreds  of  villages  nestling 
among  the  trees.  The  spires  of  the  churches 
gleam  softly,  the  smoke  from  quiet  homes  rises 
gently,  and  the  still  glory  of  the  autumn  lies 
over  it  all  like  a  benediction  from  God. 

' '  Even  when  my  eyes  turn  to  crowded 
towns,  thundering  city  streets,  atmospheres 
dimmed  with  dust  and  choked  with  murk,  in 
your  hearts  I  see  peace,  in  your  homes  quiet 
and  love.  For  with  you  there  need  be  no  ig- 
noble strife  for  favor,  or  struggle  for  success. 
And  yet,  set  aside  from  the  spur  of  ordinary 
human  emulation,  how  many  of  you  forget  to 
strive  ?  Hemmed  in  by  unsympathetic  souls, 
held  down  by  uncomprehending  minds,  how 
many  of  you  still  ungrudgingly  give  your 
best,  and  try  in  humility  to  make  high  things 
clear  for  those  whose  limitations  hold  them 
low? 

''  There  are  old  men  in  your  midst,  men  who 
through  long  authority  rule  by  instinct  :  how 
will  they  help  our  brother  ? 
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''Oh,  friends,  dear  and  valued  companions 
of  a  life-long  work,  look  to  your  hardened 
wills  ! 

''  If  time  has  narrowed  the  range  of  your 
judgment,  and  bitter  experience  taught  you 
distrust,  pray  that  God  will  grant  you  clearer 
insight  and  fill  you  with  a  broader  courage  ; 
for  in  the  shell  that  routine  has  formed  about 
you,  you  cannot  help  us  !  Set  not  your  faces 
over  against  the  young  world ;  remember  your 
own  errors  and  be  merciful,  remember  your 
own  successes  and  have  faith. 

"  But  the  old  are  iQ\Y,  while  the  young  are 
many. 

* '  Oh,  hot  young  blood  !  vowed  to  lives  of 
self-restraint ;  rash  young  hearts  !  pledged  to 
obscurity ',  what  have  you  undertaken  ?  To 
you  will  our  brother  turn  for  sympathy,  from 
you  must  come  his  chief  support.  How  will 
you  give  it  ?  In  contention,  or  in  peace  ?  In 
grudging  misconception,  or  in  generous  alli- 
ance ?  Strong  in  your  early  manhood,  strong 
in  your  numbers,  strong  in  your  unity,  will  you 
array  yourselves  against  him,  and,  with  the 
sullen  instinct  of  opposition,  leave  him  as  you 
have  so  often  left  God's  servants,  to  work  out 
his  task  alone  ? 

"Young  men,  young  men!   how  little  you 
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know  of  the  loneliness  of  authority,  the  impo- 
tence of  power.  How  often,  in  the  mere 
pride  of  rebellion,  have  you  left  us  helpless 
when  we  turned  to  you  for  aid  !  How  many 
times  refused  us  when  the  fire  of  your  enthusi- 
asm would  breathe  new  life  into  the  plans  our 
wisdom  leaves  coldly  inadequate  !  Oh,  intol- 
erant youth  !  narrow,  unyielding,  and  blind. 
Merciless  in  judgment,  pitiless  to  condemn, 
you  know  not  how  you  wound.  I,  an  old 
man,  grown  gray  in  authority,  stand  here 
pleading  for  you  against  yourselves — pleading 
for  my  brother's  work,  for  the  love  you  could 
give  him,  the  fealty  you  could  pledge  him ; 
for  the  strong  arms  with  which  you  might  up- 
hold him  and  the  stout  hearts  with  which  you 
could  defend  ! 

^ '  But  nay  ;  why  should  I  plead  ? 

"^  In  the  name  of  God  I  command  you  ! 
Stand  firm  by  your  Leader.  These  are  no 
times  for  dissensions  in  the  household  of  our 
Master,  and  when  my  brother  in  his  greater 
wisdom  cannot  yield,  then,  yield  you  ! ' ' 

The  old  Bishop  thundered  out  the  last  sen- 
tence, the  echoes  of  his  voice  died  away,  and 
the  church  was  silent.  He  paused  a  moment ; 
then,  resting  his  elbow  on  the  cushion  in  front 
of  him,  he  leaned  forward. 
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Brother  beloved  !  "  he  said,  softly,  "  what 
shall  I  say  to  you  ?  ' ' 

As  if  moved  by  some  inward  impulse  the 
young  Bishop  rose  to  his  full  height ;  there 
was  a  flutter  over  all  the  church,  and  people 
began  to  rise  in  the  galleries ;  but  as  the  old 
man's  voice  proceeded  they  seated  themselves, 
loath  to  miss  a  word. 

"  Brother  beloved  !  " — there  was  infinite 
pity  and  sweetness  in  the  tone — "  the  way  is 
hard !  Out  of  fifty  years  of  service  and  of 
toil  I  cry  to  you.  Many  a  day  will  pass 
wherein  you  shall  see  no  answer  to  your  effort, 
no  reward  for  your  pain  ;  you  will  pour  out 
love  without  return,  life  itself  without  recogni- 
tion.    Brother,  are  you  ready  for  this  ? 

*^Are  you  ready  to  be  patient  under  mis- 
understanding, silent  under  detraction ;  self- 
restrained  when  justly  incensed,  yielding  when 
thwarted,  generous  when  wronged  ?  Can  you 
be  wise  in  dilemma,  calm  in  confusion,  and  a 
rock  in  time  of  storm  ? 

^'  Brother,  when  God  calls  you  to  the  rescue 
of  his  down-trodden  children,  are  you  ready  to 
smite  without  mercy,  to  cry  out  without  fear, 
to  denounce  without  flinching,  to  expose  with- 
out ruth  ?  Will  you  fall  like  a  lion  on  the 
enemies  of  justice,  scatter  them,  scatter  them 
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like  chaff  before  the  wmd  ?  God's  man  of 
war  !  Strong  in  battle,  undismayed  when  van- 
quished, mightiest  in  defeat ! 

**  Brother,  brother!  Our  hope,  our  watch- 
word. God' s  Future  !  We  who  have  striven 
and  failed  turn  to  you  for  strength  !  Fail  us 
not  !     Fail  us  not  /  ' ' 

The  old  man's  voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  and 
in  all  the  great  church  there  was  utter  silence. 
Then  he  lifted  his  hands,  white,  thin,  shaking, 
and,  with  a  rustle  like  the  oncoming  of  a  tem- 
pest, the  people  rose  while  he  tremulously  said 
the  invocation. 

After  the  last  word  he  stood  for  a  moment, 
looking  dazed  and  troubled.  Winstead,  start- 
ing up  from  his  seat,  hastily  crossed  the  chan- 
cel and  offered  his  arm  as  a  support  down  the 
narrow  pulpit  stairs.  Disregarding  it,  the  old 
man  put  his  hand  on  the  priest's  shoulder. 
*'  God  will  bless  you,  Winstead,"  he  murmured, 
*'  for  if  you  had  not  conquered  the  black  re- 
venge in  your  heart  you  would  not  be  here  !  ' ' 

Winstead  opened  his  mouth  and  turned  his 
head  with  a  startled  gesture  of  denial,  but  the 
loving  pressure  of  the  hand  on  his  shoulder 
silenced  him,  and  the  next  instant  the  Bishop 
had  left  him  and  was  walking  unsteadily  to  his 
place.     For  a  moment  after  seating  himself  the 
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old  man  felt  vainly  about,  with  the  gesture  of 
one  who  misses  something  that  he  cannot  re- 
call :  it  was  the  forgotten  manuscript  of  his 
sermon. 

Speaking  from  the  episcopal  chair,  the  Pre- 
siding Bishop  began  the  Order  of  Consecration. 
There  was  a  new  stir  among  the  people  as  the 
three  men  at  the  head  of  the  aisle  rose  and 
came  forward  to  the  steps  of  the  chancel.  The 
young  Bishop  was  very  pale,  but  absolutely 
calm  and  untroubled.  Winstead,  at  the  foot 
of  the  column,  in  profound  abstraction  was 
again  shifting  his  papers.  Those  in  his  left 
hand  he  had  laid  upon  his  knee  j  those  in  his 
right  he  was  roUing  in  a  tight  package  as  if  he 
intended  to  put  them  aside  ;  for  one  moment 
the  steadfast  gaze  of  the  Bishop-elect  met  and 
caught  the  flickering  obstinacy  of  his.  A  dark 
red  flush  mounted  to  Winstead' s  forehead ;  his 
eyes  turned  to  the  ground  as  if  he  dared  not 
look  lest  his  resolution  falter. 

The  young  Bishop  drew  in  a  long  breath, 
and  unconsciously  squared  his  shoulders. 

*'The  Secretary  does  mean  mischief!  "  said 
Jackson,  leaning  forward  to  his  cousin  again 
and  speaking  with  a  quiver  of  excitement  in  his 
voice. 

Mrs.  BeUingham's  hands  were  clasped  in  her 
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lap,  her  breath  was  coming  shortly  in  little  dry- 
gasps,  almost  audible. 

''The  other  knows  it  is  coming  and  is  not 
afraid,"  whispered  Jackson.  "Look  at  him  ! 
By  George,  he's  magnificent !  " 

"Oh,"  breathed  Mrs.  Bellingham,  help- 
lessly, "  this  is  miserable  !  " 

The  voice  of  the  Presiding  Bishop  ceased. 
A  long  pause  followed.  In  the  gallery  over  the 
chancel  Mrs.  Bellingham  rose  slowly  to  her 
feet.  So  many  people  were  already  standing  in 
the  aisles  near  at  hand  that  her  motion  was 
scarcely  conspicuous,  yet  Jackson  whispered  to 
her  angrily  to  sit  down. 

"Stand  up  behind  me,"  she  returned;  "I 
may  need  you." 

' '  Good  God  !  ' '  breathed  the  scandalized 
Jackson,  and  his  knees  smote  together,  "  I  do 
believe  she  means  to  interfere  !  ' ' 

In  the  chancel  all  eyes  were  turned  on  Win- 
stead,  who  sat  immovable,  still  looking  at  the 
ground.  Under  cover  of  an  ample  sleeve  the 
man  next  him  twitched  his  gown.  "  What  are 
you  waiting  for?"  he  whispered,  impatiently. 
Winstead  turned  on  him  with  uncomprehend- 
ing eyes,  and  then,  finding  himself  the  focus 
of  universal  observation,  rose  hurriedly.  The 
papers  in  his  lap  scattered  far  and  wide ;  but  he 
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did  not  even  see  them.  With  the  step  and 
manner  of  a  man  aroused  from  the  most  intense 
preoccupation  he  moved  to  the  front  of  the 
chancel  raihng.  Unwinding  the  papers  he 
held  in  his  hand — 

^ '  In  behalf  of  the  Diocese  of  Macedonia — ' ' 
he  began,  in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  and  then 
stopped  short. 

Mrs.  Bellingham  leaned  suddenly  forward 
and  bent  far  over  the  edge  of  the  gallery,  her 
hands  resting  on  the  balustrade.  The  face  of 
the  young  Bishop  remained  unchanged.  Miss 
Fanshawe  opposite,  standing  on  the  seat  in 
order  to  see,  made  a  note  for  the  evening  paper 
on  the  indecorous  behavior  of  fashionable  peo- 
ple in  church. 

"  He  meant  to  read  the  other  papers,"  whis- 
pered Jackson,  excitedly.  ''  He  has  got  hold 
of  the  right  ones  in  spite  of  himself !  " 

In  another  instant  it  was  all  over ;  regaining 
his  self-control  as  quickly  as  he  had  lost  it, 
Winstead  read  to  the  end  the  formal  cre- 
dentials from  the  diocese  and  returned  to  his 
seat. 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  your  bungling  things," 
said  the  clergyman  next  him,  handing  him  the 
papers  he  had  just  finished  gathering  from  the 
floor.      ^'  A  man  who  brings  the  greater  part  of 
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his  private  correspondence  into  church  deserves 
to  make  a  mess  of  it." 

Winstead  took  the  papers  from  him.  ^'We 
are  but  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God,"  he 
said,  softly. 

*'  It  seems  to  me  you've  all  lost  your  wits," 
said  the  other.  "What  has  come  over  the 
new  Bishop  ?  ' '  But  Winstead  neither  looked 
nor  made  answer ;  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands  he  leaned  his  elbow  on  his  knee  and 
prayed,  while  the  young  Bishop,  with  bowed 
head  and  trembling  lips,  burdened  with  an  un- 
utterable weight  of  humiliation,  took  upon  him- 
self the  vows  of  his  office  : 

''  To  withstand  and  convince  gains  ay  ers  " — 
*■ '  to  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doc- 
trines " — "  to  deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts'''' — "  to  show,  in  all  things,  an  example  of 
good  works  unto  others,  that  the  adversary  may 
be  ashamed''"' — '■^  to  maintain  quietness,  love, 
and  peace.  ' ' 

''A  simple  Httle  contract,"  whispered  Jack- 
son to  Mrs.  Bellingham,  ''  and  easy  to  carry 
out."  But  Mrs.  Bellingham,  conscious  only 
of  an  overwhelming  sense  of  relief,  had  fallen 
back  in  her  seat  with  closed  eyes  ;  she  did  not 
heed,  did  not  even  hear. 

With  quaint  antiphony  the  stately  old   bish- 
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ops  gathered  about  the  man  kneeHng  in  their 
midst,  praying  and  solemnly  laying  their  hands 
upon  his  head. 

''  In  ten  minutes  it  will  all  be  over,"  whis- 
pered Jackson,  flippantly. 

Mrs.  Bellingham  opened  her  eyes,  drew  a 
short,  sudden  breath,  and  for  an  instant  caught 
her  lower  lip  sharply  in  her  teeth  ;  then  she 
sank  slowly  to  her  knees,  her  hands  clasped  in 
front  of  her,  her  thoughts  afar.  Jackson  won- 
dered v>^hat  she  was  thinking  of. 

But  she  was  not  thinking.  She  was  saying  : 
''  Good-by  !  ah,  good-by  !  " 

Hitherto,  from  him,  she  had  been  shut  out; 
henceforth,  for  him,  she  should  not  exist. 

"  Good-by  !  ah,  good-by  !  "  She  claimed 
nothing ;  in  her  inmost  soul  there  was  not  so 
much  as  the  echo  of  his  name,  only — "  Good- 
by  !  ah,  good-by  !  " 

"  Come,"  said  Jackson,  as  the  choir  began  a 
triumphant  recessional  hymn.  ''  Come ;  let 
us  get  out  before  the  crowd." 

Mrs.  Bellingham  rose.  Already  the  service 
had  reached  far  into  the  afternoon.  Streaming 
through  the  western  windows,  lighting  up  long 
beams  of  motes  all  the  way  down  the  nave,  the 
sunlight  fell  in  streaks  of  dim,  rich  color.  All 
the  clergy  were  on  their  feet,  and  the  proces- 
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sion  of  bishops  was  moving  out  between  them. 
Prelate  and  priest,  all  singing,  they  advanced 
toward  the  great  entrance  of  the  cathedral, 
while  the  heavy  throbs  of  the  organ  beat  on 
the  air  ;  the  procession  passed  under  the  choir- 
loft  and  a  darker  shade  fell  on  the  towering  fair 
head  of  the  young  Bishop  walking  in  front  of 
the  rest ;  then  the  wide  doors  opened  and  a 
great  wash  of  white  light  faded  the  darkly  brill- 
iant interior.  The  Bishop's  tall  form  stood 
out  a  moment,  black,  against  the  glare,  a  line 
of  sunshine  gilding  the  edge  of  his  satin  robe 
and  coloring  his  full  white  sleeve  with  blue — a 
step  downward — he  was  gone  ! 
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DEEP  AS   FIRST   LOVE 

IT  was  an  old  road,  long  fallen  into  disuse, 
winding  up  and  down  along  the  edge  of  a 
wild  moorland  that  spread  to  the  right  over 
miles  of  treeless,  bowlder-strewn  hills.  Mrs. 
Hathaway  was  climbing  one  of  its  grass-grown 
slopes  talking  to  herself. 

a  i  "We're  neither  of  us  so  spry  as  we  once 
was,  Mrs.  Hathaway  !  '  "  she  said,  in  angry 
imitation  of  another  voice.  "An'  I  a  good 
ten  year  an'  more  younger  'n  she  !  '  I  may  not 
be  so  spry,'  says  I,  'but  I'm  goin'  to  walk 
home  over  the  Dogtown  road — good -by  to  ye  !  ' 
an'  I  left  her  standin'  there.  Perhaps  it  wa'n't 
jest  right,  bein'  as  we'd  started  out  together, 
but  between  her  an'  that  'lectric  car  I'd  'a' 
went  about  crazy  by  the  time  I'd  got  to  Ad'- 
line's.  There's  one  of  the  pesky  things  now, 
wailin'  through  the  country  like  a  soul  in  tor- 
ment." She  stopped  to  listen  and  then,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  seated  herself  on  one  of 
the  broad  ledges  of  granite  that  cropped  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  highway.      '''Tain't  late,  I 
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guess,"  she  said,  turning  her  face  toward  the 
sun,  "■  not  more'n  five,  anyhow.  My,  but  it's 
a  pritty  day  !  Kind  o'  misty  round  the  aidge, 
an'  the  sky's  as  full  o'  yaller  as  a  big  light 
topaz.  I  s'pose  'tain't  reelly  so  pritty  as  if 
'twas  clear,  but  somehow  or  nuther  I  have  al- 
ways liked  it  better  so.  There  wa'n't  any  foot- 
high  o'  witch-grass  in  the  wagon-ruts  the  last 
time  I  came  along  here  ;  but  except  for  that 
there's  mighty  little  change.  Forty-two  year  ! 
'T  don't  seem  so  long  ago  after  all." 

She  was  looking  back  over  the  road  she  had 
come.  The  green  lines  of  grass,  following  the 
curve  of  the  stone  walls  on  either  side,  wound 
through  a  meadow  below  and  rounded  the  foot 
of  an  opposite  hill.  ' '  We  came  along  there, '  * 
she  murmured,  pausing  dreamily  between  the 
sentences.  "  I  had  on  an  old  pink  gown  an'  a 
white  dimity  sun-bonnet.  I  can  see  it  now. — 
An'  I  ain't  forgot  a  step  o'  the  way. — There's 
other  things  that  I  ain't  forgot  neither.  So 
long  as  husband  was  living  I  kind  o'  felt  as  if 
I  hadn't  any  right  to  come.  But  land  !  he^s 
dead,  an'  husband's  dead,  an'  as  for  me — well, 
I  might  as  well  enjoy  myself  for  once  in  my  own 
way.  It  can't  be  very  wrong,  for  'tain't  so 
very  cheerful  !  "  With  a  half- whimsical  smile, 
she  rose,  and  continued  her  walk  up  the  hill. 
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''It's  awful  queer  how  we're  made,"  she 
went  on.  "  I  wouldn't  'a'  married  hi7n  for  no 
money,  not  for  pounds  o'  gold,  counted  out, 
an'  I  told  him  so  that  day.  'Twas  jest  about 
here  he  began  a-talkin'.  I  kind  o'  think  some- 
times I  was  guided.  'Tain't  given  to  young 
things  in  their  teens  to  know  what's  best.  An' 
'twas  best,  I  s'pose.  'T  any  rate  I  haven't 
wasted  much  thought  repentin'  over  it  since. 
'Twa'n't  easy  though  at  the  time.  'Ye  like 
me,'  he  kep'  sayin'.  '  Ye  know  ye  like  me  !  ' 
'  Yes,'  says  I,  '  I'll  not  deceive  ye.  I  like  ye, 
I  like  ye  more'n  enough;  an'  you  like  me.' 
'  Love  !  '  says  he,  kind  o'  fierce.  '  That's  not 
the  way  to  talk, '  says  I ;  '  but  even  if  it  was, 
love  o'  me  ain't  goin'  to  work  no  miracles  in 
you,  Joe  Trumbull.  What  ye  are  now,  ye' 11 
keep  on  bein'  till  the  end  o'  the  chapter.'  '  An' 
what  am  I  now  ?  '  says  he.  '  Ye' re  cake,'  says 
I.  '  Ye  ain't  good  solid  bread  an'  meat,  an' 
I'm  not  a-goin'  to  take  ye  for  a  lifetime.'  " 

She  strolled  on  a  while  in  a  brown  study, 
using  her  umbrella  as  a  walking-stick,  her  heavy 
gray  shawl  over  her  arm  and  a  small  leather 
satchel  in  her  hand.  The  yellow  haze  of  the 
September  day  lay  low  in  the  sky,  and  the  road 
ran  up  into  it.  Mrs.  Hathaway  stopped  to 
break  some  branches  from  the  bay  bushes  that 
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qW.  along  encroached  upon  the  grass-grown 
wheel-tracks.  "  That's  the  first  bay  I've  han- 
dled since,"  she  said,  raising  it  to  her  face  and 
breathing  in  its  pleasant  fragrance.  "An'  I 
hope  I  haven't  lied,  when  I've  said  I  couldn't 
bear  it.  'Tain't  always  the  things  you  hate 
you  can't  bear.  'Twas  out  there,  in  the  Com- 
mon, Joe  cut  me  an  armful  of  it." 

She  watched  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  over 
the  moors  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  her 
way,  continuing  steadily  until  she  came  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  whence  the  road  sloped  gently 
to  end  a  few  rods  below  in  one  more  travelled 
that  crossed  it  at  right  angles. 

*' Now  what  shall  I  do?"  she  murmured. 
^'  If  I  go  home — "  looking  at  the  sun — ''  I'll 
git  there  about  a  quarter  to  six.  Ad' line  '11 
give  me  the  baby  to  tend  while  she  sets  the 
table.  The  other  four  children  '11  be  rampin' 
into  everything.  'Bial  '11  come  in  to  hurry  up 
tea,  glowerin'  round  the  kitchen  as  if  he'd 
cook  the  supper  with  his  eyes.  The  knives  '11 
clatter  on  the  dishes,  and  the  lids  '11  rattle  on 
the  stove,  and  the  hull  o'  the  air  '11  be  full  of 
the  smell  of  fried  fish.  Times  have  been  when 
I  liked  it — when  I  liked  the  little  red  speck  in 
the  damper  o'  the  grate,  an'  when  the  smell 
o'    fish  meant   hunger,  and   the   clatter   meant 
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home — but  to-night — I  don't  want  to  go  back 
to  it,  at  least  not  yit.  It  seems  to  me  some- 
times 's  if  I'd  Hved  in  a  mill-race  for  forty  year. 
I  ain't  never  had  time  to  be  alone  with  my 
thoughts  since  the  day  I  married  husband.  It's 
been  drive,  drive,  drive,  from  then  to  now, 
an'  sometimes  I  can't  help  thinkin'  that  if 
I'd  taken  more  time  to  myself  I'd  'a'  been 
better  off — even  if  I  hadn't  'a'  been  so  well 
to  do  !  I've  had  bread  an'  meat  enough,  in 
all  conscience,  but — mighty  little  cake  !  And 
yit — "  with  a  stifled  sigh — "  1  can't  truly  say 
as  I  regret  it.  If  I'd  the  same  thing  to  do 
over,  I'd — yis — I'd  do  it  agin  !  An'  it's  not 
many  women  can  say  that  after  forty  year,  an' 
— mean  it  too  !  " 

Still  she  looked  down  the  hill  undecided.  A 
little  to  the  right  she  could  see  the  roof  of  a 
barn  belonging  to  one  of  the  houses  on  the 
cross-road.  ''  If  I  go  into  the  Common  at 
all,"  she  said,  '^  I  am  not  a-goin'  by  the  Pol- 
lards'. Sure  as  I  pass  there  some  o'  them  '11 
sing  out  to  know  where  I'm  bound  for,  an'  if 
I  tell  'em  I'm  goin'  on  to  Dogtown  it  '11  fly 
like  wildfire.  Ad' line  '11  be  at  me  to  know 
why  I  didn't  come  straight  home,  an'  'Bial  '11 
be  askin'  if  I've  taken  leave  o'  my  senses.  No, 
Sir!     I  ain't  lived  sixty  year  in  this  world  to 
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be  called  to  account  by  Ad' line  Hathaway  and 
'Bial  Bunker  !  An'  what's  more  I'm  not  go- 
in'  home  till  I'm  a-mind  to  !  " 

With  a  resolute  swing  she  wheeled  about  and 
walked  back,  until  on  looking  over  her  shoulder 
she  found  the  roof  of  the  barn  no  longer  in  sight. 

"It's  jest  about  here  that  we  turned  in," 
she  said,  and  crossing  to  the  wall  on  the  side  of 
the  road  next  the  moors,  she  tried  the  lower 
stones  with  her  foot.  They  shook ;  she  put 
her  hand  on  the  top  and  gave  a  vigorous  push, 
springing  away  in  alarm  as  two  or  three  of  the 
heavier  bowlders  tottered  toward  her  and  rolled 
downward.  ''It's  about  as  much  as  my  life's 
worth,"  she  muttered.  All  at  once,  as  if  to 
leave  herself  no  option,  she  took  her  shawl  and 
bag  and  flung  them  over  the  wall  with  a  smng 
that  landed  them  three  or  four  feet  on  the 
other  side.  For  a  moment  she  eyed  them 
grimly.  "A  woman's  got  a  right  to  be  alone 
with  her  thoughts  for  once  in  her  lifetime," 
she  declared,  '' if  no  more."  Cautiously  she 
mounted,  and  at  the  top,  carefully  noting  that 
her  skirts  were  free,  turned  slowly  about  and 
went  down  the  other  side  as  if  descending  a 
ladder.  ''  There  !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
reached  firm  ground  ;   "  now,  who  ain't  so  spry 


as  she  once  was  ?  ' ' 
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She  had  entered  a  narrow  upland  meadow, 
and  gathering  up  her  shawl  and  satchel  began 
to  cross  it  diagonally  in  the  direction  of  the 
Common.  At  the  corner  toward  which  she 
was  walking  stood  an  old  shingled  house, 
battered  and  gray  from  the  weather ;  the  roof 
was  torn  in  jagged  rents,  and  the  decaying 
glass  in  the  shutterless  windows  reflected  the 
westering  sun  in  a  glare  of  pale  green.  Below 
the  house  the  meadow  sloped  abruptly  to  the 
narrowest  portion  of  a  great  marsh  that  broad- 
ened out  on  either  side  in  acres  of  rich  color  ; 
already  the  early  frosts  had  begun  to  bronze 
the  thick  green  of  its  leaves,  and  to  streak  it 
with  flaming  sumach,  while  long  stretches  of 
dead  bay-bushes  wove  their  brittle  branches  in 
light  traceries  of  amethyst  above  the  splendid 
blue  of  the  shadows.  Beyond  the  marsh  the 
Common  swept  eastward,  one  ridge  after  the 
other,  a  threatening,  silent,  far-reaching  wil- 
derness of  half-parched  grass,  strewn  with  gi- 
gantic bowlders  and  dark  tufts  of  bristling 
stunted  pines. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  slackened  her  pace  a  little  : 
the  windows  in  the  old  gray  house  quivered 
in  the  radiant  heat  of  the  afternoon  like  malig- 
nant eyes.  *'  My,  but  it  does  look  witchy  !  " 
she  said.     "  I'll  jest  go  down    to  the  marsh, 
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an'  if  it  don't  seem  any  better  from  there  I'll 
turn  home  again." 

A  few  stepping-stones,  green  with  slime,  made 
it  possible  to  cross  the  thick  ooze,  through  the 
middle  of  which  a  silent  stream  was  crawling 
as  if  reluctant  to  reach  its  destination.  Mrs. 
Hathaway  picked  her  way  carefully,  trying 
each  stone  before  she  trusted  it  with  her  weight. 
Toward  the  middle  one  of  them  splashed  vi- 
ciously, sending  a  little  shower  of  inky  mud 
into  her  face.  ''  There  !  "  she  said,  impatient- 
ly, '' if  it  hasn't  gone  an'  done  it  ag'in,  an'  I 
lookin'  out  for  it  every  step.  It's  been  moved, 
it's  been  throwed  forty  feet  into  the  marsh  in 
my  day,  but  it  gets  back  every  time.  How  it 
does  it  beats  me.  If  ye  took  it  and  broke  it 
into  flinders  to  mend  the  road  with,  I'd  be 
bound  ye'd  find  it  ag'in  waitin'  to  spoil  your 
clothes  the  next  time  ye  came  along.  It  acts  as 
if  'twas  set  here  to  warn  ye  off."  Nevertheless 
she  went  on,  following  upward  the  zigzag  lines 
of  the  cattle-track. 

In  front  of  her  and  on  either  side  undulating 
lines  of  stone  wall  ran  out  for  miles  over  the 
moors,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
in  the  smaller  enclosures  thus  formed  sunken 
grass-grown  squares  and  heaps  of  broken  brick 
and  granite  showed  where  long  ago  houses  had 
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stood  of  which  only  these  outlines  of  cellars 
and  ruins  of  chimneys  remained.  Mrs.  Hatha- 
way went  up  to  one  of  these  cellars  and  leaned 
over.  ''Here  they  are,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice.  ''It's  wuss  'n  a  grave.  There's  a  peace 
about  places  where  people  've  gone  to  rest  in 
due  time,  but  out  here  't  seems  as  if  they'd 
lived  in  desolation  an'  died  in  horror.  No 
man  knows  where  they  came  from,  an'  they 
left  no  kin  to  tell  where  they  lie.  The  place 
was  well  named  Dogtown  ;  they  must  'a'  been 
a  rough  lot  to  choose  it.  Joe — he  said  they 
pressed  the  hull  o'  the  men  for  sailors  on  board 
the  ship  Constitution,  an'  that  they  never  none 
o'  'em  came  back.  My  mother  remembered 
some  o'  the  women  that  was  left.  There 
wa'n't  but  two  livin'  when  she  was  a  gal.  The 
rest  'd  all  gone  crazy  an'  died  o'  starvation. 
They  used  to  come  down  to  Gloyshter  sellin' 
yarn,  reel  gypsy-lookin'  creeters,  dressed  in 
sheepskins  an'  rags,  their  eyes  shinin'  with 
madness  an'  hunger.  My  sakes,  I'd  'a'  gone  mad 
myself  if  I'd  'a'  had  to  live  here  alone  through 
the  winter."  She  turned,  crossing  the  road,  to 
reach  the  next  enclosure.  The  walls  were  low, 
many  of  them  broken,  and  the  old  woman 
climbed  them  one  after  the  other  with  in- 
creasing ease,   keeping   along  the   brow    of  a 
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hill  that  rose   almost    precipitously    above   the 
marsh. 

"  An'  they  all  went  crazy,  an'  died  !  "  she 
repeated.  ^'^  Deary  me  !  I  used  to  tell  Joe 
he  must  'a'  belonged  to  'em  somewheres  back 
there — he  was  so  keen  to  find  out  all  he  could 
about  'em.  He  was  black-eyed  an'  dark  !  My, 
but  he  was  dark  !  An'  tall.  Mighty  handsome 
Joe  was — but,"  she  hastily  concluded,  looking 
up  as  if  in  answer  to  an  accusation,  ''  I  ain't 
sorry  I  didn't  have  him  !  " 

Suddenly  she  took  a  step  forward  with  a  quick 
exclamation  of  pleasure.  Not  far  from  where 
she  stood  a  huge  mass  of  rock  jutted  out  over 
the  marsh  from  the  side  of  the  hill ;  it  was  split 
horizontally  like  a  yawning  mouth.  Mrs. 
Hathaway  went  toward  it.  '^  Well,  now,  if 
here  ain't  the  Whale's  Jaw,"  she  said.  ''  Now 
how  'd  we  get  up?  Must  'a'  been  round  be- 
hind." The  rock  was  near  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  after  a  little  gentle  climbing  Mrs.  Hatha- 
way found  herself  on  the  other  side,  but  here 
the  bowlder  was  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  high 
and  quite  perpendicular.  With  compressed 
lips  and  puzzled  brows  she  returned.  The 
great  lower  stone  projected  three  or  four  feet 
beyond  the  upper  one  that  rose  like  a  roof 
above  it ;  the  crevice  that  had  split  them  ran 
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back  to  within  nearly  four  feet  of  the  ground, 
but  it  was  so  narrow  that  it  was  ahiiost  impos- 
sible to  gain  a  foothold.  It  was  a  long  step ; 
Mrs.  Hathaway  tried  it  and  then  desisted. 
Even  if  she  had  succeeded,  there  was  not  a 
ledge  nor  a  crack  on  the  face  of  the  upper 
rock  to  which  she  could  cling.  ''It's  no  use," 
she  said,  disappointedly.  "It  'd  take  the  legs 
o'  a  fly  to  get  up  there.  Joe  must  'a'  helped 
me." 

She  sat  down  in  the  dry  grass  at  a  short  dis- 
tance and  looked  at  the  rock  wistfully.  "I'd 
like  to  get-  up  ag'in,  first-rate,"  she  said.  "I 
remember  how  we  sat  an'  looked  out  over  the 
marsh  that  day,  an'  I  laughed  at  Joe  for  sayin' 
you  could  find  every  color  under  the  sun  in  it 
— it's  true,  though,"  she  muttered,  looking 
downward.  "  An'  it's  not  the  only  thing  my 
eyes  was  opened  to  because  of  Joe.  Not  as  I 
thought  o'  /z/;;^  / "  defensively;  "but  there 
wa'n't  a  blue  shadow  on  the  hills  nor  a  glint  o' 
sunshine  on  the  grass  that  Joe  missed  in  pass- 
ing. The  very  stone  walls  w^as  as  good  as  a 
rainbow  to  him.  An'  the  pink  shroud  that 
wraps  things  in  the  evenin's;  an'  the  steel  blue 
in  the  sands  after  sundown  ;  an'  the  deep  green- 
brown  in  the  shadows  o'  moonlight  nights; 
an'   the  oily  wobble  the  moonshine  makes  in 
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movin'  waters — all  o'  them  I  learned  from  Joe. 
An'  it's  made  a  lot  o'  difference  in  my  life ; 
not  as  I  saw  any  cause  to  talk  about  it,  for 
there's  no  use  tellin'  folks  things  you  see  unless 
they're  goin'  to  see  'em  too.  As  for  Ad' line 
an'  'Bial,  they're  so  stuck  in  their  ways  that,  if 
they  thought  they  hadn't  ought  to  be  there, 
they  wouldn't  see  the  noses  on  each  other's 
faces.  Talk  about  old  folks  gettin'  set  !  You 
don't  know  what  set  is  till  ye  find  a  man  o' 
forty  who  thinks  he's  got  all  the  good  out  o' 
the  old  an'  sifted  all  the  chaff  out  o'  the  new." 

For  a  while  longer  she  sat  silent ;  then  draw- 
ing a  little  sigh'  she  rose  somewhat  stiffly  to 
her  feet.  ''Well,"  she  said,  ''that  'd  ought 
to  be  pritty  enough  to  last  me  the  rest  o'  my 
life  !  But  I  ain't  satisfied  yit."  Turning  to 
the  ascent  behind  her  she  began  to  climb 
through  the  short  grass  that  covered  the  hill- 
side ;  in  the  low  light  of  the  sun  it  took  on  a 
faint  shade  of  pink  that  was  shared  by  all  the 
scattered  bowlders  ;  even  the  blue  sky  seemed 
veiled  with  it.  "  When  you  look  hard,  it 
ain't  there ;  an'  yit  you  know  it  is,"  said  Mrs. 
Hathaway,  reflectively.  "  That's  like  lots  o' 
things. — Why,  if  there  ain't  a  new  barn  !  " 

A  bare  sloping  roof  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
midst  of  a  little  clump  of  evergreen  a  short  dis- 
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tance  beyond  the  top  of  the  hill.  ^'  Now, 
who's  fool  enough  to  build  out  here  on  the 
Common  ?  ' '  she  said,  walking  hastily  toward 
it.  All  at  once  she  stopped  and  laughed.  "  If 
it  ain't  the  same  stone  as  fooled  me  an'  Joe 
forty-two  year  ago  !  It  does  seem  as  if  the 
critters  knew  what  they  was  about !  They'll 
play  the  same  old  pranks  on  you  every  chance 
you  give  'em.  You  think  you'll  know  better 
next  time,  but  the  very  first  turn  you're  caught 
ag'in.  It  was  here  that  those  three  steps  was. 
I  remember  how  Joe  an'  I  poked  about  'em. 
I  said  they  led  up  into  the  meetin' -house,  an' 
he  said  they  led  down  into  the  grog-shop.  We 
found  that  chain  under  a  stone  to  one  side  o' 
'em." 

She  went  to  the  front  of  the  barn-like  bowl- 
der and  seated  herself  near  the  corner  of  it,  on 
the  top  of  the  three  stone  steps  she  found  there. 
' '  It  does  look  more  as  if  it  had  been  the  grog- 
shop," she  said.  "■  These  steps  must  'a'  led 
down  from  the  road,  for  there's  the  cellar  an' 
what's  left  o'  the  chimbly  right  over  by  the 
wall.  The  side  o'  the  house  must  'a'  been 
built  next  the  big  rock,  an'  the  front  door  most 
likely  was  lower  than  the  road.  There's  that 
old  stone. ' '  She  began  to  dig  in  the  ground 
about  the  stone  with  the  ferrule  of  her  um- 
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brella.  It  was  a  flat  slab,  not  very  large,  lean- 
ing somewhat  insecurely  against  the  edge  of  the 
step  below  her.  ^'  It's  queer,"  she  went  on  re- 
flectively, ''  how  you're  more  sorry  over  some 
small  things  than  ye  ever  make  out  to  be  about 
most  big  ones.  Now  that  chain  Joe  an'  I  found 
here,  he  gave  me  the  half  on  it ;  there  was  a 
medal  hung  to  it  with  a  sort  o'  figger  of  an 
Indian  on  it,  and  I  gave  him  a  little  brass  cross 
to  hang  on  his  end  because  he'd  let  me  have 
the  medal.  'Twas  kind  o'  curious,  but  'twa'n't 
worth  ten  cents,  an'  yit  when  Ad' line's  Jimmy 
lost  that  thing,  a  load  come  down  on  my  heart 
that  sometimes  seems  to  me  ain't  lifted  yit.  I 
remember  jest  how  I  came  to  do  it.  'Twas 
the  day  after  Joe's  row  with  the  sheriff.  It 
was  in  all  the  papers,  an'  I  felt  kind  o'  dis- 
gusted at  a  man  o'  his  time  o'  life  gittin'  into 
a  fuss  like  that.  So  the  next  mornin',  as  luck 
would  have  it,  before  I'd  cooled  down,  I  came 
across  that  chain,  an'  I  threw  it  out  o'  the 
window  to  Jimmy.  It  kind  o'  cut  me  when 
he  began  playin'  horse  with  it ;  I  'most  took  it 
back  ; — if  I  had,  it  'd  been  the  only  thing  I 
ever  took  back  in  my  life  !  But  that  evenin' 
Jimmy  came  in  without  it,  and  when  his  father 
asked  him  where  it  was  he  said  he  sold  it  to  a 
man  for  a  quarter.      '  He  asked  me  how  I  come 
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by  it,'  says  Jimmy,  '  an'  I  told  him  my  gran'- 
mother  threw  it  away  that  mornin'.'  That  was 
a  year  ago  next  month.  Joe  was  drowned  that 
week.  An'  then  it  came  out  how  he  was  all 
right  in  that  row  with  the  sheriff !  ' ' 

A  long  pause  followed. 

'^  I  ain't  never  been  the  same  woman  since," 
she  said,  sighing  heavily.  "An'  yit  Joe  Trum- 
bull wa'n't  nothin'  to  me  ! — I  wonder  what  he 
thought  about  when  that  wave  come  at  him. 
The  men  said  that  w^hen  he  saw  'twan't  no  use 
tryin'  to  row  over  it,  he  jest  shipped  his  oars, 
and  stood  up  in  the  dory,  and  faced  it,  with 
his  arms  folded  and  his  head  up.  The  green 
water  arched  over  him  an'  broke  like  a  thou- 
sand white  arms  stretched  down  for  him  !  Not 
a  year  ago  !  He  was  an  old  man  then,  Joe 
was. ' ' 

Mechanically  she  pushed  harder  at  the  stone 
below  her  ;  a  final  lunge  sent  it  rolling -to  the 
bottom  of  the  cellar,  drawing  something  like  a 
rusty  chain  out  after  it.  Mrs.  Hathaway  made 
an  inarticulate  startled  sound  and  picked  up  the 
chain.  Her  fingers  trembled  until  the  links 
rattled  in  her  hand.  It  was  a  series  of  little 
carved  wooden  cylinders  connected  by  wire 
loops.  From  one  portion  of  it,  which  was 
broken,  hung  a  curious  copper  coin,  and  fast- 
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ened  to  the  other  end  was  a  small  cross  tar- 
nished almost  to  blackness. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  dropped  the  broken  chain  in 
her  lap,  and  sat  staring  at  the  sky.  "  O,  Joe  ! 
O,  my  poor  Joe!  "  she  cried.  *' 'Twas  he 
that  bought  it  from  Jimmy,  and  brought  it 
here  to  bury  it  in  the  old  spot.  O,  my  poor 
Joe  !  ' '  She  stretched  her  arms  out  before  her 
as  if  in  appeal,  and  then  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

She  did  not  sob,  nor  cry  ;  she  did  not  even 
move.  The  outer  world  had  withdrawn  from 
her  and  left  her,  heedless  of  passing  time,  in 
the  midst  of  silence. 

At  last,  gathering  up  her  burdens,  with  the 
face  of  one  whose  thoughts  are  elsewhere,  she 
staggered  to  her  feet  and  began  to  climb  the 
hill.  Once  at  the  top,  she  turned  her  back  on 
the  rocky  waste,  and  looked  out  to  the  west, 
where  white  summits  of  gleaming  sand  rose 
above  a  pale  blue  sea.  With  an  abrupt  indraw- 
ing  of  the  breath  she  stood  still. 

On  the  far  edge  of  the  horizon,  formed  by 
some  artifice  of  light  and  of  color,  lay  an  im- 
possible land  of  enchantment.  Long  hazy 
lines  of  rose-flushed  shore  and  pale  green  hills 
like  tinted  shadows  slowly  grew  under  the 
broad  downward -reaching  beams  of  a  hidden 
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sun,  which  dazzled  in  unbearable  radiance 
along  the  borders  of  the  thick  black  cloud  that 
hung  before  it.  Great  tears  rolled  over  the 
old  woman's  cheeks.  She  put  her  heavy  wraps 
down  at  her  feet,  and  with  trembling  hands 
drew  off  her  thick  gloves. 

It  was  a  sacrament. 

^' I  was  young,  but  now  I  am  old,"  she 
murmured  ',  and  her  language  was  that  in  which 
she  had  always  embodied  her  deepest  emotions  ; 
''  but  O,  my  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast 
given  me  to  see  my  youth  again  before  I  go 
hence  and  be  no  more.  For  my  youth  was  lost 
ere  I  knew  its  worth,  and  age  came  upon  my 
spirit  before  my  time  !  ' ' 

For  a  while  she  stood  and  watched.  The 
sun  went  down  in  a  glowing  suffusion  of  light 
that  changed  from  flame  to  rose  and  lingered 
long  in  the  sky.  To  those  old  eyes  it  carried 
a  rapturous  meaning  like  the  passing  of  a  Grail. 

When  the  last  tint  had  faded  she  turned 
from  the  sight  of  the  dwellings  of  men  to  deep- 
er solitudes.  "  I  must  be  alone  with  my 
thoughts,"  she  murmured,  but  it  was  an  inner 
voice  :  the  chattering  impulse  of  friendly  self- 
communion  had  passed. 

The  day  had  been  unusually  warm,  and  the 
twilight  lingered  on   the  western  slopes  of  the 
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land  before  her.  She  was  going  toward  the 
heart  of  the  waste,  taking  no  heed  whither  she 
turned,  observing  no  land-marks.  Occasional- 
ly she  looked  back,  but  it  was  merely  to  note 
whether  the  ridge  behind  had  shut  out  all  signs 
of  human  habitations. 

The  hills  decoyed  her  onward,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fatigue  of  unwonted  emotion,  as  she  be- 
gan to  feel  the  freedom  of  perfect  solitude,  a 
spirit  of  keen  receptivity  possessed  her.  She 
saw  as  she  had  never  seen  before,  and  in  some 
inner  corner  of  consciousness  registered  strange 
impressions.  For  now  as  the  tender  light 
faded,  the  repulsive  shapes  of  that  scowling 
landscape  began  to  fix  themselves  on  her  brain. 
Long,  lonely  stretches  of  rock-covered  moor 
spread  vast  and  terrible  all  about  her,  and 
gray,  towering  masses  of  ragged  granite  reared 
their  formless  heads  along  the  dim  horizon : 
huge,  wide-jawed  creatures,  like  abhorrent  rep- 
tiles of  forgotten  seas,  yawned  on  the  lower 
levels ;  and,  where  some  primeval  fury  of  fire 
had  fused  their  inner  surfaces,  the  red  smooth 
stones  formed  themselves  in  livid  ridges,  like 
toothless  gums. 

Turning  the  corner  of  a  little  knoll  she 
sprang  aside  as  a  tall  bush-crowned  wedge  of 
rock,  hke   a  plumed  Indian,   seemed   to   start 
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toward  her.  Behind  it  rose  another  bowlder, 
which  from  the  midst  of  a  thicket  of  green 
towered  over  all  the  country.  Remembering 
it  in  other  days,  Mrs.  Hathaway  skirted  a 
little  tract  of  marshy  ground  near  its  base,  and 
climbing  an  easy  ascent  to  the  top,  seated  her- 
self some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the 
ground. 

She  was  alone  with  her  thoughts. 

Broad  slopes  of  trackless  waste  shut  her  in  on 
every  side,  and  behind  them  she  knew  that 
there  were  other  broad  slopes  where  the  mon- 
sters lay  prone,  motionless,  heavy,  yet  endued 
with  a  horrible  under-life  and  evil  power. 
That  she  had  invented  it  all  herself,  as  she 
came  through  the  twilight,  gave  her  a  feeling 
of  amusement  and  pleasure.  The  strong  grip 
she  held  upon  her  firm  old  mind  never  yet  had 
loosened ;  she  could  do  things  with  her  imagi- 
nation that  other  women  w^ould  not  have 
dared.  And  now  with  her  chin  in  her  hand 
she  communed  with  herself.  Birds  flew  chirp- 
ing in  the  air  above  her  ;  a  squirrel  scolded 
bravely  from  the  foot  of  the  rock ;  and  across 
the  hills  came  the  distressful  bleating  of  some 
wretched  creature  abandoned  to  die,  or  lost  in 
the  wilderness.  From  afar  sounded  the  long 
caw  of  a  circling  crow  answered  from  side  to 
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side  by  its  unclean  followers,  as  they  gathered 
in  crowding  rings  above  the  distant  spot 
whence  the  pitiful  cries  grew  frequent. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  sat  as  motionless  as  the 
stone  beneath  her.  The  full  moon  rose  be- 
hind the  hill,  and  the  tall  rock  with  its  rigid 
burden  showed  for  a  time  black  against  the 
broad  orange  disk  and  then  passed  below  it. 
The  silver  light  fell  on  the  bid  woman's  shoul- 
ders, on  her  hands,  but  she  did  not  heed 
Totally  unconscious  of  the  slow  darkening  of 
the  land  at  lower  levels  she  was  gazing  stead- 
fastly to  the  north  and  west,  -where  the  pale 
light  lingered  latest,  held  by  the  counter- 
reflections  of  sea  and  sky.  From  a  pasture  at 
the.  left  some  cow-bells  jangling  intermittently 
aroused  her  for  a  moment.  "  Some  one  is 
driving  his  cattle  home  off  the  Common,"  she 
murmured;  '' I'll  wait  till  he  gets  by. "  The 
bells  rang  on,  neither  approaching  nor  reced- 
ing. Deceived  by  the  continuance  of  the 
sound  she  fell  back  into  thought  again, 
while  the  darkness  encroached  from  one  coign 
of  vantage  to  another,  and  the  meeting  shad- 
ows blended  into  night.  Suddenly  a  bat 
brushed  by  her,  and  as  her  eyes  followed  it 
downward  she  saw  the  blackness  of  the  valleys 
and  gave  a  little  exclamation  of  dismay. 
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''  My  John  !  "  she  said,  with  something  of 
laughter  in  her  voice,  ''  'Bial  Bunker  an'  Ad'- 
Hne  '11  have  enough  to  keep  their  minds  busy 
for  one  while.  Well,  I  guess  I'll  know  how 
to  stop  their  talkin',  an'  as  fer  thinkin' — 
they're  welcome  to  think  what  they  please  an' 
keep  on  thinkin'." 

She  climbed  carefully  down  the  sloping  back 
of  the  rock  and  retraced  her  steps  leisurely,  with 
a  certain  assurance  as  to  the  general  direction 
she  was  taking,  inwardly  amused  at  the  com- 
motion her  late  return  would  cause  at  home. 

The  moon  was  still  low,  and  the  huge  bowl- 
ders cast  long  inky  shadows  through  which  she 
picked  her  way  with  the  sensation  of  one  walk- 
ing in  a  strong  current  of  silently  flowing  water. 
The  ground  gradually  became  more  and  more 
encumbered  with  smaller  rocks ;  stumbling  over 
one  of  these  she  withdrew  her  hand  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  pain.  It  felt  as  if  stung  by  a 
thousand  nettles,  for  in  the  long  ages  of  weary 
wear  the  shallow,  cuplike  surface  at  the  top  had 
fallen  into  decay  and  was  filled  with  crumbling, 
gritty  fragments  of  stone,  sharp  at  the  edges, 
like  formless  shells. 

**  I  do  believe  I've  come  across  one  o'  them 
pesky  cellars  !  "  she  said,  as  she  slipped  on  the 
edge  of  a  low  terrace  of  turf.      ''  What  pos- 
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sessed  those  people  to  settle  out  here  ?  My 
John,  if  here  isn't  another  !  Seems  as  if  I  didn't 
remember  'em  as  far  out  as  this.  Well,  here's 
an  old  fool  for  ye  !  "  She  had  caught  her  foot 
on  a  rolling  stone,  and  had  fallen  heavily  to 
the  ground.  It  was  only  a  slight  wrench,  but 
as  she  sat  rubbing  the  aching  ankle  she  reflected 
severely  on  the  bad  judgment  that  had  brought 
her  to  her  present  pass. 

*'  How'd  I  look  lyin'  out  here  on  the  Com- 
mon with  all  the  crows  in  creation  circlin'  an' 
cawin'  overhead  ?  Well,  there's  jest  one  thing 
to  do,  an'  that's  to  wait  till  the  moon  gets 
high  enough  to  shorten  these  pesky  shadders, 
an'  so  long's  I'm  goin'  to  wait,  I  might  as  well 
wait  in  a  dry  place."  She  ascended  the  hill, 
crossed  a  little  ridge,  and  climbing  to  the  top 
of  the  highest  rock  in  sight  sat  down.  ''  If  I 
didn't  know  I'd  gone  toward  home,"  she  said, 
*'  I'd  think  I'd  turned  back  again  to  the  place 
I  started  from  ;  ' '  but  there  was  no  uneasiness 
in  her  tones. 

''  I  s'pose  'twas  a  night  like  this  when  they 
swooped  off  all  the  men  in  Dogtown,"  she  said. 
*'  It  beats  me  how  they  did  it.  If  they'd  made 
off  with  one  or  with  two — but  to  take  the  hull 
kit  an'  bilin'  o'  em's  more'n  I  can  sense.  Say 
they  wa'n't    over  twelve  on  'em,  they'd   got 
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their  wimmin  to  back  'em,  an'  they  was  fightin' 
on  their  own  ground,  an'  so  long's  they'd  'a' 
had  their  sober  senses — Humph  !  —  "  she  made 
a  httle  pause  to  let  in  a  new  idea.  ^'  Humph  ! 
'Twouldn't  surprise  me  if  they  was  drunk. 
Like's  pot  the  wimmin  were  off  some'ers,  an' 
the  Constitution  sailors  crep'  up  an'  kind  o' 
overpowered  the  men,  an'  carried  them  off 
before  they  knew  it.  My,  but  ain't  it  lone- 
some !  " 

Making  a  short  calculation  as  to  the  length 
of  time  it  would  take  the  moon  to  reach  a  given 
point,  Mrs.  Hathaway  moved  a  little  lower,  and 
spreading  her  shawl  on  the  ledge  behind  her 
leaned  back  against  it,  and  waited. 

The  pale  light  crept  from  stone  to  stone,  and 
the  lingering  shadows  of  the  bowlders  drew  in- 
ward. A  transparent  film  began  to  blur  all  the 
outlines  of  the  rocks,  and  the  feathery  heads  of 
ripened  grass  lay  soft  on  the  hillsides  like  a 
mantle  of  rough  fur.  A  thin  low  mist  was  ris- 
ing from  the  bottoms  of  the  ruined  cellars, 
lurking  in  the  corners,  cKnging  and  climbing 
slowly.  The  night  had  become  so  still  that  in 
the  pointed  tops  of  the  little  cedar-trees  grow- 
ing near  her  she  could  hear  the  wind  whisper, 
stealing  from  bush  to  bush,  as  if  carrying  some 
secret  summons. 
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"  Well,"  she  said,  politely,  speaking  in  the 
tone  with  which  she  concluded  her  country 
calls,  ^^  it's  about  time  to  start. — It's  lucky  I 
know  where  I  am,"  she  added,  as  she  climbed 
from  the  rock,  ''  for  if  I  didn't  I'd  be  lost. — 
What's  that?" 

She  bent  to  pick  something  from  the  ground. 
Her  face  hardened  as  she  took  it  j  for  even  in 
that  solitude  the  hereditary  instinct  of  conceal- 
ing what  she  felt  asserted  itself.  ''  Now  that's 
kind  o'  lucky,"  she  said,  cheerfully,  although 
her  knees  shook  under  her.  ''  I  must  'a'  been 
goin'  round  in  a  circle,  an'  dropped  Ad' line's 
umbrella  when  I  started  home  the  time  I  was 
here  before.  It's  good  I  found  it — Ad'line's 
t?iat  fussy.  An'  yit  it  can't  be  the  same  place  ! 
For  one  thing  'tain't  marshy,  an'  tain't  so  high. 
But  then,  if  it  isn't  that  place,  what  place  is 
it?  I  don't  remember  nothin'  about  that  um- 
brella since  I  was  by  the  three  steps,  an'  yit 
I'm  almost  certain  I  haven't  walked  far  enough 
over  to  be  near  them.  Besides,  I  don't  see 
them,  at  least  I  think  I  don't.  It's  so  gray 
you  can't  tell  what  you  do  see." 

She  stood  a  moment  revising  her  ideas  as  to 
her  whereabouts.  At  last,  somewhat  in  disre- 
gard of  her  better  judgment,  she  took  a  direc- 
tion exactly   the  reverse  of  that  in  which  she 
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had  been  proceeding.  She  was  moving  as  she 
thought  toward  home.  ''  If  I  folly  right  along 
the  ridge  o'  the  hill,"  she  reasoned,  ''  I'll  come 
out  on  the  aidge  o'  the  marsh,  an'  then  I'll  know 
where  I  be — am — I  mean.  I  wish  to  goodness 
Ad' line  hadn't  never  taught  school  !  "  She 
closed  her  mouth  suddenly  on  the  last  words 
with  a  little  snap  of  the  jaws.  The  telltale  out- 
burst of  irritable  anxiety  had  betrayed  too 
much.  Keeping  as  far  as  possible  on  high 
ground  she  walked  on  in  worried  silence  as 
rapidly  as  she  dared. 

The  whole  hushed  country  had  taken  on  a 
uniform  gray  almost  as  bewildering  in  its  in- 
distinctness as  the  shadows,  and  the  treacher- 
ous light  made  it  so  necessary  that  she  should 
fix  her  eyes  on  the  way  before  her,  that  she 
hardly  noticed  the  faint  puffs  of  air  that  were 
blowing  in  mist  from  every  side.  Coming 
at  last  to  a  stone  wall  she  stopped  to  look  about 
her  before  she  climbed  it. 

"  Seems  to  me  it's  beginnin'  to  thicken  con- 
siderable," she  said,  after  a  thoughtful  pause, 
looking  far  to  the  left  into  a  deep  velvet  black- 
ness of  space  that  was  spreading  by  impercep- 
tible degrees  toward  the  nearer  gray.  Suddenly 
on  its  outer  edge  a  light  flashed  and  was  gone. 
"I'm  all  right,"  she  said,  and  there  was  great 
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relief  in  her  tones.  ''  That's  the  Ipswich 
hght."  She  waited  to  see  it  again,  but  it  did 
not  come ;  only  the  black  pall  widened  and 
mounted. 

Facing  about  Mrs.  Hathaway  gradually  has- 
tened her  steps  until  her  usually  deliberate 
gait  had  quickened  almost  to  a  run.  Behind 
her  she  could  still  see  the  colorless  outlines  of 
the  hills,  and  as  the  transparent  veils  of  moist- 
ure passed  between  them,  the  shadowy  creat- 
ures of  her  early  evening's  imaginations  stirred 
sluggishly  in  their  places,  and  a  soft  intermit- 
tent bellowing  sounded  from  among  them,  as  if 
they  were  calling  to  each  other  in  some  fear- 
ful, inarticulate  language.  Mrs.  Hathaway  ran 
on.  "  I  always  said,  an'  I  always  believed," 
she  panted  to  herself,  ' '  that  the  Devil  invented 
fog-horns  !  " 

Suddenly  she  stopped  :  the  ground  fell  away 
abruptly,  and  all  below  her  was  a  white  sea  of 
fog.  ''That's  the  marsh  now;  it's  lucky  I 
hurried,  for  it's  gettin'  so  thick  that  I  can't  find 
my  way.  Here's  the  wall,"  she  said.  "  Now 
I  go  down  hill  a  piece,  an'  then  go  up  a  piece, 
an'  I  see  the  big  rock  below  the  old  shingled 
house.  Down  hill  a  piece,  down  hill  a 
piece "  She  kept  murmuring  it  mechani- 
cally as    she   descended.       "  Seems    to   me   I 
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hadn't  ought  to  be  facin'  the  moon  ag'in,"  she 
muttered  uneasily,  "but  I  know  the  wall  goes 
here  to  the  left.     'T  must  be  later  'n  I  thought. 

It's   good  I   hurried.     Down  hill  a  piece 

What  a  moon  !  ' ' 

Great  curtains  of  dull  yellowish  fog  were 
opening  and  closing  in  the  sky  ;  and  encircling 
the  moon  was  a  pale  rainbow  halo  that  con- 
tracted before  the  old  woman's  straining  eyes 
until  the  round  disk  showed  a  sickly  green  and 
then  went  out.  She  stumbled  a  moment  in  the 
darkness,  but  finally  sank  to  the  ground  on  a 
flat  rock  near  the  wall  she  had  been  following. 
"  I'm  beat  !  "  she  panted.  ''  I've  jest  got  to 
wait  till  that  there  moon  comes  out  ag'in." 

The  air  was  soft  and  quiet,  and  the  thick 
damp,  warm  and  lifeless ;  but  overhead  the 
black  cloud-racks  were  sailing  as  if  driven  by  a 
gale,  while  the  mist-curtains  gathered  and  with- 
drew incessantly.  ''  It'll  be  all  right  when  she 
comes  to  that  clear  spot,"  said  Mrs.  Hathaway, 
watching  the  moon. 

Leaning  back  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  sud- 
denly a  heavy  sleep  overpowered  her.  Sly 
creatures  moved  in  and  out  among  the  wet 
bushes,  slipping  stealthily  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall,  and  skurrying  away  with  a  rattle  of 
small  stones  as  the  moon  came  to  the  clear  space 
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and  shone  down  on  the  stern  set  face  of  the 
sleeper.  The  moon  crossed  to  a  fretted  rack  of 
black  cloudlets,  and  passing  among  them  tinted 
all  their  edges  with  pink.  The  heavy  mist  be- 
gan to  close  again.  Something  brushed  across 
the  old  woman's  hand.  With  a  choked  cry  she 
rose  to  her  feet  and  hurried  on. 

''  Up  a  piece,"  she  muttered,  '^  and  then  I 
strike  the  road.  Up  a  piece  ! — My  good 
God  !  ' '  For  from  out  of  the  mist  a  tall  plumed 
figure  seemed  to  start  upon  her,  and  while  she 
knew  what  it  was,  even  in  the  act  of  telling 
herself  ''  'Twan't  nothin'  but  a  pesky  little  ever- 
green on  top  o'  a  big  rock,"  terror  overcame 
her  and  she  ran  blindly.  In  her  panic  the  low- 
ing monsters  met  her  at  every  turn,  grinning 
evilly,  wry-necked,  glancing  over  a  hunched 
shoulder,  with  formless  lips  that  curved  at  the 
corners  in  smiles  of  sly  meaning. 

There  was  treachery  too  in  the  air,  for  even 
her  ov/n  senses,  so  long  her  slaves,  were  playing 
her  false.  She  rushed  from  rock  to  rock  in  a 
terror  of  terror,  until  with  a  sudden  gasp  her 
reason  seemed  to  return  to  her.  Far  ahead  and 
a  little  above  her  she  saw  a  green  light  shining 
like  an  evil  eye.  It  seemed  to  come  from  a  win- 
dow in  the  front  of  a  house.  "  Up  a  piece," 
she  repeated.      "There,  I  knew  it !      Now  it 
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won't  be  half  an  hour  till  I'm  home."  She 
began  to  approach  steadily,  straightening  her 
disordered  dress  and  mentally  rehearsing  the 
little  speeches  with  which  she  meant  to  excuse 
her  lateness  and  explain  her  condition.  There 
was  something  unfamiliar  in  the  spot,  however, 
that  made  her  hesitate.  It  seemed  to  be  a  low 
hut  or  cabin,  and  the  light  she  saw  came  from 
a  small  pane  of  glass  let  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  narrow  door.  Three  rough  stone  steps  led 
down  to  the  threshold,  for  the  house  was  sunken 
below  the  level  of  the  surroimding  ground. 
Mrs.  Hathaway  stepped  down  one  step,  and 
leaning  her  arm  against  the  door-jamb  bent  for- 
ward and  looked  in.  The  room  was  full  of 
men — ten  or  twelve  of  them — lolling  around  a 
rough  table,  smoking  and  drinking.  "  Why,  I 
don't  know  a  single  one  on  'em  !  "  she  said  to 
herself  in  amazement.  ''  Land  o'  muzzey, 
they  do  beat  the  Dutch  !  ' '  She  watched  for  a 
time  in  painful  indecision.  The  strange  cloth- 
ing they  wore  impressed  her  as  something  un- 
natural. Long  thick  stockings,  breeches  to  the 
knees,  shoes  with  great  pewter  buckles,  waist- 
coats reaching  half-way  down  the  thighs,  with 
long  flaps  in  front,  and  odd  felt  hats  bent  into 
the  shape  of  a  triangle.  "  Well,  if  they're  ar- 
tists,"   Mrs.    Hathaway  murmured,     "  they're 
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about  the  artis'iest  I  ever  seen  !  Look  's  if 
they'd  come  out  o'  an  old  hist'ry.  Somehow  I 
don't  hke  to  knock.     If  there  was  a  woman  or 

two  in  there !  "     Nevertheless  she  raised 

her  knuckles  and  struck  smartly  on  the  panel, 
but  no  sound  came.  She  might  as  well  have 
knocked  upon  a  stone.  For  a  moment  she  was 
puzzled ;  then  a  startled  look  came  over  her 
face.  ''Nonsense,"  she  said  aloud,  "they're 
as  reel  as  I  be.  Hallo,  in  there  !  ' '  But  not 
a  head  turned.  Mrs.  Hathaway  shrank  back, 
though  she  still  kept  her  hand  on  the  post. 

Something  prompted  her  to  look  over  her 
shoulder.  In  the  mist  and  gloom  long  shadowy 
figures  seemed  to  be  gathering  ;  one,  stooping, 
was  stealing  in  on  the  right ;  at  the  left,  from 
around  the  corner,  a  dark  head  and  shoulders 
projected,  hazy  and  black  with  the  shrouded 
moon  behind.  They  all  closed  in  silently 
about  her  on  the  steps,  and  one  slipping  below 
her  put  his  shoulder  to  the  door.  She  was  not 
frightened  now,  only  incredulous,  and  yet 
filled  with  an  astounding  conviction.  ' '  Men  ! ' ' 
she  shouted.  "Men!  They  are  coming  to 
take  you.  It's  the  Press  Gang  !  Rouse  up  !  " 
But  her  voice  came  back  into  her  face  as  from  a 
dead  wall.  "Men  !  Men  !  "  she  screamed, 
pounding  on   the  glass ;  her   hands    felt  as  if 
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stung  by  a  thousand  nettles.  Suddenly  the 
light  went  out. 

The  old  woman  stood  firm  in  the  narrow 
doorway,  but  the  whole  shadowy  company 
passed  in  as  if  she  were  but  air  !  She  heard 
the  struggle,  the  hoarse  breathing,  the  short 
shouts,  and  then  they  surged  out  again,  rushing 
their  prisoners  into  the  blackness  of  the  night 
— ^and  Mrs.  Hathaway  still  blocked  the  narrow 
way! 

^' They  went  through  me,"  she  murmured. 
*' It's  as  if  I  didn't  be — for  them!  "  And 
again  terror  took  hold  of  her  and  swept  her  a 
prisoner  with  the  rest. 

How  she  came  there  she  could  never  say, 
but  that  wild  run  ended  in  her  finding  herself 
on  the  dry  level  platform  under  the  overhang- 
ing jaw  of  the  Whale — finding  herself,  her  bur- 
dens, and  her  cool  clear  mind  intact. 

''Well — I  saw  it,"  she  said,  conclusively, 
''  an'  I  know  I  saw  it.  But  nobodv  else  will 
ever  be  the  wiser,  an'  as  for  me  I'm  not  goin' 
to  be  any  the  worse.  I'm  a-goin'  to  smooth 
my  hair  an'  go  to  rest ;  an'  I'm  a-goin'  to 
sleep.  If  there's  any  ghost  in  the  whole  affair 
it's  me,  myself;  an'  I  ain't  afraid  o'  Dorcas 
Hathaway  yit !  " 
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She  untied  her  bonnet,  and  after  laying  it  in 
a  crevice  far  under  the  rock,  took  from  her 
satchel  a  heavy  silk  handkerchief,  which  she 
threw  over  her  head  and  knotted  loosely  under 
her  chin.  This  done  she  rolled  a  small  cape 
into  a  pillow,  and  wrapped  herself  closely  in 
her  large  gray  shawl. 

The  moon  had  cleared  a  space  in  the  clouds 
and  shone  upon  the  broad  bed  of  white  tossing 
mist  that  filled  the  valley  below  her.  ''  It's 
like  the  sea  out  there,"  she  said,  calmly.  "  I 
wonder  how  I  got  up.  It  seems  as  if  Joe  had 
taken  me  by  the  hand  an'  helped  me.  I  guess 
I'll  say  my  prayers."  A  look  of  rigid  austerity 
came  over  her  face.  With  wide-open  eyes, 
bolt  upright,  she  communed  with  her  far-off 
God,  framing  her  thoughts  silently  in  language 
that  cost  her  an  effort.  At  last,  with  the  sigh 
of  broken  tension,  she  came  back  to  her  every- 
day modes  of  expression.  ''An'  now  I'm  a- 
goin'  to  sleep,"  she  said,  "  an'  if  I  choose  to 
think  Joe  Trumbull  came  to  help  me  when  I 
sorely  needed  it,  who's  hurt  ?  It's  out  o'  all 
reason,  an'  'tain't  common-sense,  but  there's 
lots  o'  things  in  this  world  —  yis,  an'  in 
'tother  world  too  —  that  ain't  been  found  out 
yit." 

She  stretched  herself  upon  the  level  bed  of 
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rock,  and,  rolling  as  far  under  the  overhanging 
roof  as  she  could,  in  a  few  moments  was  asleep. 
The  shadowy  monsters  of  the  mist-swept 
fields  bellowed  to  each  other  softly,  as  an  un- 
dercurrent to  her  dream.  Translucent  seas, 
with  rosy  shores,  and  fairy  green -crowned  hills 
came  up  before  her,  while  the  living  glory  of 
the  after-glow  thrilled  through  her  heart  like  a 
draught  from  the  cup  of  youth. 

But  afar  in  the  distant  hollows  of  the  hjlls  a 
low  cry  began  that  caught  some  waking  corner 
of  her  drowsy  senses,  and  she  stirred  uneasily. 
It  gathered  in  volume  imperceptibly ;  at  no 
moment  did  the  sound  seem  stronger  than  it 
had  been  a  moment  before  ;  at  times  it  was 
lost,  and  the  old  woman's  breathing  grew  more 
profound,  but  the  breeze  was  increasing,  and 
bore  the  sound  forward,  wailing  nearer. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  moved,  raised  her  head  to 
listen,  and  then  turning  on  her  side  rested  her 
elbow  on  the  rock  and  supported  her  chin  in 
her  hand.  The  kerchief  tied  about  her  head 
had  pushed  forward  like  a  cowl ;  under  it  her 
eyes,  with  deep  hollows  of  fatigue,  seemed  to 
rule  over  the  rest  of  her  face.  Motionless  and 
intent  she  waited  in  the  moonlight,  with  the 
attitude  and  stern  beauty  of  a  sibyl.     Nearer 
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the  sound  came,  crying  clearly,  sobbing  and 
groaning  with  long-drawn  notes  of  anguish — 
the  plaint  of  hopeless  misery,  the  misery  that 
neither  reasons  nor  struggles,  that  only  suffers. 
Closer  it  swept  along  the  face  of  the  rock, 
where  the  mist  was  drifting  by  in  wreaths. 

Bending  over,  the  old  woman  looked  down 
upon  the  surging  billows  beneath  ;  out  of  them 
rose  and  sank,  like  rolling  flotsam  in  a  driving 
stream,  gaunt  women's  faces  with  dark  mad- 
dened eyes,  starving  eyes,  burning  in  deep 
sockets.  Tattered  raiment  floated  in  dark 
streamers  of  terrible  rags  ;  hollow  breasts  came 
above  the  flow,  half-covered  in  the  skins  of 
sheep,  and  long  bare  arms  with  claw-like  hands 
tossed  despairingly  aloft  over  wild  dishevelled 
heads  lashed  by  elfin  locks  of  strong  black  hair. 
Wailing  they  passed  over  the  marsh,  far  down 
the  valley  in  among  the  hills,  until  the  sound 
of  their  crying  grew  so  faint  that  even  in  ceas- 
ing it  seemed  to  go  on. 

And  the  sibyl  on  the  great  rock  lay  motion- 
less, wide-eyed  and  wakeful  for  hours,  while 
the  moon  sank  and  the  light  of  the  approach- 
ing day  slowly  diffused  through  the  sky  above 
her. 

''  I  have  seen  strange  things,"  she  said  at 
last,  ' '  strange  things. ' ' 
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She  dressed  carefully,  and  creeping  along 
the  ledge  of  the  face  of  the  rock  managed  to 
let  herself  down  unhurt.  Strong  and  erect  she 
walked  over  the  hills  to  the  place  where  she 
had  lingered  at  moonrise  the  night  before. 
Climbing  the  bowlder  she  faced  the  east.  "  I 
will  wait  for  God's  sun,"  she  said. 

Rosy  lights  began  to  play  through  the  wet 
grasses.  Below  her  a  deep  pasture  sloped 
down  to  a  little  stream,  and  up  again  to  a  dis- 
tant rock-strewn  summit.  The  mist  had  all 
blown  away  except  here  and  there  a  curling 
wreath  delicately  colored  in  the  dawn.  As 
the  edge  of  the  sun  crept  above  the  ridge  of 
the  opposite  hill  she  became  aware  of  two  fig- 
ures descending  toward  the  brook  :  they  were 
a  young  man  and  a  girl,  the  latter  in  a  gown 
of  faded  pink.  "^  I  used  to  have  a  frock  like 
that,  myself,"  she  murmured. 

They  came  down  the  hill,  walking  slowly. 
At  the  stream  the  man  took  the  girl's  hands 
and  lightly  swung  her  over.  "  Joe  did  that 
for  me,"  said  the  old  woman.  ''He  looks 
like  Joe.     They're  comin'  up. — //  is  Joe  !  " 

She  watched  them  with  charmed  eyes.  The 
sun  overtook  them.  The  girl  had  thrown  back 
the  flapping  bonnet  that  hung  from  her  neck 
by  the  strings,  and   the  level  light  gilded  the 
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edges  of  her  dark  hair.  With  one  hand  she 
was  lifting  her  dress  daintily  from  the  dew. 
All  at  once  she  laid  the  other  detainingly  on 
her  companion's  arm.  He  stopped,  and  looked 
down  at  her  inquiringly.  Putting  her  finger 
upon  the  middle  of  her  cheek,  she  turned 
toward  him,  delightful  and  imperious.  The 
man's  face  flashed  brilliantly  with  tender 
amusement ;  he  threw  his  arm  about  her  waist 
and  stooped  to  kiss  her. 

With  a  little  cry,  half  laughter  and  half  tears, 
Mrs.  Hathaway  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 
'^  I  loved  him,  I  loved  him,  I  loved  him  !  " 
she  sobbed.      "  It's  the  only  thing  that  lasts." 
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THE  sun  had  gone  down  in  a  red  ball,  like 
an  angry  moon,  leaving  the  west  glow- 
ing with  fiery,  transparent  rose.  The  quiet  sea 
gleamed  with  stripes  of  dehcate  azure  and  faint- 
est amber,  and,  outlined  sharply  against  it  in 
miniature  capes  and  bays,  the  wet  beach 
spread  out  in  an  even  expanse  of  dark,  metalhc 
blue,  a  color  resembhng  that  of  tarnished  steel, 
with  neither  lights  nor  shadow.  In  the  east 
enormous  trails  of  cloud  reached  from  the  hills 
high  into  the  sky,  bending  and  curling  like 
great  plumes,  reflecting  in  pink  the  deeper  rose 
of  the  sunset. 

But  of  all  this  four  people  on  the  shore  were 
apparently  quite  unconscious.  The  two  young- 
er, absorbed  in  each  other,  were  sitting  on  the 
rocks,  talking  earnestly,  while  the  two  older, 
resting  after  tea  on  their  own  veranda,  were 
compelled  by  circumstances  and  the  rights  of 
property  to  take  a  passive  share  in  the  conver- 
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sation  going  on  below ;  and  yet  but  one  voice 
came  up  to  them — the  woman's,  for  the  man, 
who  was  shghtly  deaf,  spoke  softly,  almost  be- 
neath his  breath. 

With  the  air  of  one  signing  a  cartel  the  man 
on  the  veranda  drew  a  match  along  the  rail- 
ing : 

''  I  have  warned,  I  have  reproved  ;  I  have  re- 
minded Sordello  over  and  over  again  that  if  he 
will  persist  in  carrying  on  his  little  affairs  under 
our  noses  he  must  expect  to  be  overheard. 
And  now,"  lighting  his  pipe,  defiantly,  ''I 
mean  to  stay  w^here  I  am  and  enjoy  my  smoke 
in  peace." 

*'  I  should  think  he  might  see  how  absurd  it 
is  !  "  said  his  wife,  impatiently. 

"As  far  as  seeing  goes  he  is  all  right,  this 
time,"  said  the  master  of  the  house,  judicially, 
'^  for  that  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  quite  the  best 
of  the  assortment.  And  if  she  enjoys  speaking 
in  tones  that  are  distinctly  audible  at  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  feet,  let  her  alone.  Beauty  has 
its  privileges." 

''It  is  frightfully  dishonorable  to  listen  !  " 

''  Great  heavens  !  "  said  he,  irritably,  "  how 
can  we  help  listening  ?  Does  she  expect  us  to 
sit  in  the  kitchen  ?  She  must  know  that  there 
is  a  house  in  this  direction.     Hear  that  now  !  " 
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^'  If  I  had  thought  that  you  would  begin  all 
this  over  again,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  clear,  slow 
voice,  "  I  should  not  have  come." 

The  man  threw  his  head  back  and  made 
some  fractious  reply,  at  which  she  laughed. 

''  Well,  then,  if  I  thought  you  were  going 

on    with   it    I   should    not    have    come. 

Yes  !  ' '  responding  to  some  query  accom- 
panied by  an  impatient  gesture.  ^'  Of  course  I 
knew  that  you  were  here.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  because  I  came  you  are  at  liber- 
ty to  reopen  a  subject  that  long  since  had 
been ' ' 

He  interrupted  her,  and  spoke  at  some 
length,  while  the  girl  sat  looking  out  over  the 
water.  The  color  was  changing  in  the  sky,  and 
the  sea  was  beginning  to  fade  into  gray ;  her 
profile  against  it  was  like  that  of  a  head  on  a 
Roman  coin,  the  hair  knotted  low  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  waving  in  tight,  curly  waves 
from  the  forehead. 

"  Sordello  is  in  earnest — I  firmly  believe," 
said  the  master  of  the  house. 

The  mistress  nodded  and  answered, 
^'Hush!  " 

*'  To  how  many  girls  have  you  said  the  very 
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same  thing  already  this  summer?"    asked  the 
young  lady,  with  tranquil  sarcasm. 

The  master  of  the  house  began  to  laugh. 
^^It  is   evident  that  she  knows  him  well," 
said  his  wife. 

^ '  Oh,  yes  !  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  dif- 
ferent," returned  the  girl,  "quite  -convinced. 
So  were  they  ! — Now,  really,  Harold,  we  might 
as  well  go  back  to  the  hotel.  There  is  no  wis- 
dom in  beginning  this  over  again,  or  in  *  go- 
ing on  with  it ' — anything  you  choose  to  call 
it." 

*'  She  calls  him  Harold,"  said  the  master  of 
the  house. 

"  It  must  be  his  cousin  Grace — the  one  that 
is  on  the  stage. ' ' 

''  That  accounts  for  her  indifference  to  an 
audience!"  he  remarked,  moving  his  chair 
nearer  the  railing. 

"Don't  make  such  a  noise,"  she  cautioned 
impatiently. 

"  Come  now,"  said  Tie.  "  I  think  we  ought 
to  make  a  noise.  It  is  really  outrageous  for  us 
to  sit  up  here  and  never  let  them  know.  Some 
one  ought  to  cough." 
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"  Well,  then,  cough." 
He  did  so,  weakly. 
^' Bah  !"  said  she. 

The  girl  on  the  rocks  looked  up  magnifi- 
cently, and  went  on  with  her  conversation. 

''  It  is  just  possible,"  she  was  saying,  '^  that 
my  own  profession  may  hold  out  to  me  as  many 
attractions  as  yours  seems  to  have  for  you  !  " 

The  young  man  made  an  eager  gesture  of 
denial. 

''  And  yet  you  are  asking  me  to  give  it  up," 
the  girl  continued.  '' It  amounts,  practically, 
to  that.  If  you  can't  work  in  the  city,  and  I 
can't  follow  my  profession  out  of  it,  in  case  we 
marry  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to 
go  off  the  stage,  and  I  am  just  beginning  to 
make  it  successful.  Why  should  I  throw  away 
all  my  training  any  more  than  you  ?  ' ' 

*'  She  is  right,"  said  the  mistress. 

'^  Nonsense  !  "  said  the  master.  '^  Women 
who  love  don't  reason.  She  doesn't  care  a  pin 
for  him." 

'*  Oh,  you  need  not  fear  !  "  went  on  the 
girl's  voice.  "  I  shall  not  break  down.  I  am 
strong,   and    young,   and   healthy,  and  I   like 
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it all !   even  the  hardships.     Why,  Harold, 

I  make  twice  as  much  a  year  as  you  do  !  " 

The  man  leaped  to  his  feet  and  ran  a  short 
distance  down  the  rocks  ;  gathering  a  handful  of 
pebbles,  he  returned,  and  standing  near  her  be- 
gan to  skim  them  out  over  the  water,  jerking 
forth  a  curt  remark  as  he  did  so. 

''You  do  not  make  enough  for  two,"  she 
asserted  positively;  ''at  least  not  the  kind  of 
enough  that  I  like." 

He  leaned  forward  and  looked  down  into  her 
eyes. 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  We  shouldn't  be  one  at 
all,  at  least  if  you  mean  that  one  to  be  the  half 
of  two.  If  we  had  my  money  and  yours  to- 
gether we  might  do  it.  But  that  is  out  of  the 
question.  Still — Harold — don't  you  think  you 
could  risk  a  little,  and  try  to  live  in  the  city 
during  the  winter  ?  ' ' 

"  Now,  isn't  that  just  like  a  woman?"  be- 
gan the  master  of  the  house.  "  She  knows  he 
can't  get  on  without  his  position  in  that  country 
school  at  Essex."  - 

"If  he  cared  anything  about  her  at  all  he 
would  go  back  to  the  practice  of  medicine," 
answered  his  wife. 

"  I  tell  you  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  him." 
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''Nonsense.  He  is  fonder  a  good  deal  of 
his  art  than  of  his  lady-love. ' ' 

''As  far  as  I  can  see,  she  is  fonder  of  her 
ease  than  he  is  of  his  art.  What  is  to  prevent 
her  going  and  living  quietly  and  modestly  at 
Essex  ?  ' ' 

' '  Ease  !  Do  you  call  it  ease  to  slave  day 
and  night  on  the  stage  to  amuse  other  peo- 
ple ?  " 

"Do  be  quiet,"  he  answered,  impatiently. 
"  I  can't  hear  a  word  she's  saying." 

The  western  sky  had  turned  a  deep  orange, 
and  glowed  far  up  toward  the  zenith ;  but  the 
east  had  darkened  and  the  water  was  streaked 
with  lines  of  shadow. 

"No,"  said  the  girl,  in  clear,  gentle  tones. 
"  No ;  I  could  not  let  you  return  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  for  my  sake.  It  is  too  much 
of  a  sacrifice,  in  spite  of  everything  you  can  say 
to  the  contrary.  We  should  not  have  let  this 
come  up  again.  The  whole  thing  was  set- 
tled  " 


He  had  remained  standing,  and  now,  resting 
one  hand  on  his  right  knee,  he  bent  toward 
her,  talking  long  and  eagerly.  The  glow  in 
the  heavens  died  completely  away,  and  their 
figures  began  to  blend  with  the  gray  around 
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them ;  in  the  seclusion  of  the  twiHght  the  girl 
spoke  with  greater  freedom.  • 

''But  I  do  care  for  you,"  she  said.  ''I 
care  too  much  to  allow  you  to  sacrifice  all  your 
best  prospects  of  success.  I  could  never  make 
up  to  you  what  you  had  resigned." 

There  was  something  like  an  angry  growl  in 
return. 

''  But  I  couldn't !  I  should  only  be  a  bur- 
den and  a  worry.  I  couldn't  manage.  I 
couldn't  do  anything." 

Again  he  argued  earnestly  \  but  the  girl 
shook  her  head. 

''  I  know  it  is  a  simple  life  ;  but  I  don't  like 
simplicity  ;  it  doesn't  agree  with  me!  Let  me 
alone,  Harold.  I  have  been  all  through  the 
struggle  once,  and  I  cannot  go  over  it.  It  is 
better  for  us  both  that  I  cannot." 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  silence  and  the 
twilight  deepened  rapidly.  Then  one  of  the 
gray  figures  rose  and  ran  down  the  side  of  the 
rocks  toward  the  shore ;  it  was  Sordello. 

"Harold  !  "  she  called  softly;  but  he  did 
not  heed.  ''Harold!"  a  Httle  louder.  He 
turned  his  head  :  she  beckoned  him  to  return, 
but  he  slowly  walked  along  the  beach,  and  was 
soon  lost  to  view. 
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"Well!"  said  the  master  of  the  house, 
*'  that  girl  deserves  a  whipping.  Of  all  the 
selfish,  artful •" 

''  Hush-sh!  " 

The  girl  was  slowly  climbing  the  steep  path 
that  ran  by  the  house.  It  was  now  very  near- 
ly dark,  and  as  she  passed  the  veranda  and 
turned  into  the  road,  they  heard  a  little  sob. 

"Poor  child,  I  knew  she  cared  for  him," 
sighed  the  mistress,  sympathetically. 

"She  cares  for  herself,"  said  the  master, 
hardening  his  heart. 

It  chanced  a  few  days  later  that  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house  were  sitting  together 
in  the  Pine  Woods,  where  he  was  making  a 
sketch  of  a  convenient  sunny  rock  that  lay  on 
the  hillside  some  distance  below  them.  Sud- 
denly the  mistress  looked  up  from  her  novel 
in  dismay.  A  clear  voice  sounded  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bowlder  against  which  she  was  lean- 
ing. 

"  You  are  not  fair  to  me,"  it  said.  "  It  is 
because  I  care  too  much  for  you,  not  because  I 
do  not  care  enough." 

"  This  is  unendurable,"  said  the  master,  in- 
dignantly.    "  I  am  going  to  walk  around  this 
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rock  and  let  Sordello  know  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  be  made  the  victim  of  his  misplaced  affec- 
tions twice  in  one  week." 

''If  you  interfere  with  them  now,"  whis- 
pered his  wife,  ' '  you  will  ruin  their  last  chance 
of  happiness." 

''  Nonsense  !  "  he  said,  rudely.  ''  There 
are  chances  of  happiness  lying  around  loose  by 
the  hundred  all  over  the  place  !  Why  can't 
they  row  out  on  the  bay,  or  go  over  to*  the 
Lighthouse  Rocks?  And  there  are  the  Sand 
Hills,  and  the  Little  Pine  Woods " 

"Very  well,"  said  his  wife,  tranquilly,  "do 
as  you  please ;  it  is  nothing  to  me.  She  is  sorry 
for  her  last  Tuesday's  decision  ;  but  give  her  an- 
other three  days  to  review  the  situation,  and  she 
will  begin  to  realize  what  she  has  escaped." 

' '  So  much  the  better  !  ' ' 

"  For  her  you  mean?  Yes  ;  but  how  about 
Sordello  ?  Let  her  once  think  the  matter  over, 
and  she  will  be  very  cautious  as  to  allowing  her 
regrets  to  get  the  better  of  her  judgment  a  sec- 
ond time." 

"  That  was  the  case  with  you?  " 

' '  Unfortunately — no. ' ' 

There  was  just  then  no  opportunity  for  fur- 
ther speech,  as  Sordello  and  his  cousin  were 
rapidly  approaching. 
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''Now,  if  that  isn't  impudence  !  "  said  the 
master  of  the  house,  softly,  as  the  two  appeared 
further  down  the  hill  and  seated  themselves  on 
the  very  rock  that  he  was  sketching. 

' '  They  must  have  seen  us. ' ' 

''  Sordello  didn't ;  he  was  looking  at  her." 

"  She  did,  for  she  turned  and  stared  directly 
in  our  faces.  One  would  think  we  were  dust 
or  stones  !  ' '  said  the  mistress,  indignantly. 

"  Well,  when  you  consider  the  insignificance 
of  the  larger  and  the  hard-heartedness  of  the 
smaller,  she  is  not  far  wrong,"  said  the  master, 
philosophically.  ''  However,  as  a  balm  to  your 
wounded  pride,  I  don't  mind  letting  you  know 
that  she  is  short-sighted.  Sordello  told  me. 
What  a  gorgeous  red  head  !  ' ' 

And  he  resumed  his  painting  with  sudden  en- 
thusiasm. The  girl  had  taken  off  her  large  hat 
and  was  using  it  as  a  fan ;  the  sun-flecks  falling 
through  the  thin  pine  foliage  shone  like  spots 
of  burnished  copper  on  the  coils  of  her  waving 
hair. 

''As  for  'anxiety'  and  'suspense,'"  she 
announced,  distinctly,  "you  must  confess  that 
however  painful  your  sufferings  may  have  seemed 
to  you,  they  have  been  admirably  disguised. 
You  have  spent   three  evenings  in  succession 
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down  on  those  rocks  with  a  different  girl  every 
time. ' ' 

Sordello  had  been  looking  intently  down  the 
hill  where  the  straight  trunks  of  the  pine-trees 
extended  in  a  long  vista  of  pinkish  columns, 
and  now  as  she  spoke  he  made  a  telescope 
of  his  hands,  and  replied  apparently  at  ran- 
dom. 

^'  Ye — es,"  said  his  cousin,  with  a  little  show 
of  offence,  '^I  suppose  it  is.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  go  back  and  get  your  colors 
now. ' ' 

He  let  himself  slide  down  on  the  soft  bed  of 
pine-needles  at  her  feet,  and  leaning  back 
looked  up  at  her,  smiling  mischievously. 

*^I  wish  he  wouldn't  make  her  move  her 
head  !  ' '  muttered  the  master  of  the  house,  not 
looking  up  from  his  work.  The  mistress  rose 
and  glanced  over  his  shoulder. 

^'  You  are  not  going  to  sketch  her  in  !  "  she 
whispered,  disapprovingly. 

'■'■  Yes,  I  am  !  going  to  do  that  very  thing," 
he  defiantly  answered.  ''  I  haven't  seen  hair 
like  that  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  if  she  does 
not  want  to  be  sketched  she  can  move  on." 

'''Why,  we  are  talking  in  whispers  !  "  said 
the  mistress,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  raise 
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her  voice.  ' '  Disgraceful !  I  will  not  be  a 
party  to  anything  so  flagrant. ' ' 

'■'■  Hadn't  you  better  cough  ?  "  suggested  the 
master,  with  malicious  memories  of  a  former 
occasion. 

She  coughed — discreetly. 

* '  What  is  the  use  of  coughing  in  a  whisper  ?  ' ' 
he  asked. 

'^  Do  hush,"  said  his  wife. 


"Did  you  ever  know  me  to  be  jealous? 
Me?  "  the  girl  was  saying,  indignantly.  "  Of 
what  should  I  be  jealous  ?  ' '  and  the  mistress 
saw  the  mischievous  smile  on  Sordello's  face 
deepen,  while  the  nature  of  his  reply  was  far 
from  soothing. 

"  I  really  believe,"  retorted  the  girl,  ''  that 
you  have  sufficient  self-complacency  to  think 
that  what  you  are  saying  is  true  !  ' ' 

Poking  with  his  stick  among  the  needles  at 
his  feet  Sordello  made  another  short  inquiry. 

"No!"  she  cried,  inconsistently.  "It 
isn't  true,  and  you  know  it.  No  one  is  jealous 
nowadays.  People  may  be  hurt,  or  displeased, 
or  surprised,  or  disgusted  even,  but  there  is  no 
such  a  thing  as  jealousy. ' ' 

Sordello  looked  up  at  her  inquiringly,  and 
boldly  ventured  another  remark. 
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-'  I  may  act  it  well,  and  I  may  not,"  she  an- 
swered, indifferently.  ''No  one  can  tell:  I 
do  it  by  tradition.  The  glaring,  tearing  emo- 
tions of  the  old  plays  are  a  thing  of  the 
past." 

"  It  is  a  relief,"  said  the  master  of  the  house, 
"to  think  of  jealousy  as  a  passion  entirely 
obsolete.  Does  this  apply  generally,  among 
painters  and  musicians,  or  is  its  decadence  re- 
stricted to  lovers  alone  ?  ' ' 

"Don't  talk,"  said  his  wife.  "I  want  to 
listen. ' ' 

"But  you  ought  not  to  want  to  listen. — I 
wonder  now  which  she  is  ?  Hurt,  or  disgusted, 
or  surprised  ?  Disgusted,  I  suppose,  judging  by 
that  ugly  girl  he  had  down  on  the  rocks  last 
.night.  I  didn't  give  Sordello  credit  for  so 
much  ingenuity." 

' '  It  seems  to  me  that  he  was  even  more  '  in- 
genious '  " — with  a  spiteful  little  stress  on  the 
word — "  before  she  came." 

"  Oh,  well,  this  is  no  time  for  discussion. 
How  women  love  to  rake  up  things  !  What  if 
he  was  ?     He  is  in  earnest  now." 

"  Sordello?  "   elevating  her  eyebrows. 

"Sordello,"  with  severe  certainty. 

"  She's  in  earnest,  I'll  grant  you." 
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"■  She?  "   elevating  his  eyebrows. 

' '  She — but  this  is  no  time  for  discussion  !  '  * 

Sordello,  in  the  meantime,  was  resting  both 
his  arms  on  the  rock  and  explaining  something 
seriously.  His  cousin  leaned  toward  him  and 
listened  :  there  was  evident  apprehension  in 
the  earnestness  of  her  attitude. 

"  Harold  !  You  have  not !  How  could  you  ? 
Such  a  terrible  sacrifice!"  she  cried  at  last. 
"  And  you  know  how  I  abominate  a  doc-tor." 

Sordello  removed  his  arms,  and  thrusting  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  half  turned  his  back, 
making  some  retort  with  the  sullen  air  of  a  man 
who  on  doing  his  best  to  please  finds  it  a  fail- 
ure. 

' '  There  is  no  other  career  but  art, ' '  an- 
swered the  girl,  passionately;  ''at  least  there 
is  not  for  you.  And  you  sit  there  and  sulk 
because  I  am  not  radiant  with  delight  at  seeing 
you  persist  in  making  yourself  unendurable. ' ' 

"  For  rank  ingratitude  and  absolute  de- 
ficiency of  heart,"  began  the  master  of  the 
house — and  was  suppressed. 

''I  said  U7i-  en-  durable,  and  I  mean  it. 
When  you  were  studying  at  the  medical  col- 
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lege  you  were  a  cross,  tiresome,  pessimistic 
prig !  " 

Sordello  took  his  hands  from  his  pockets  and 
reaching  forward  picked  up  a  small  cone,  which 
he  placed  carefully  on  his  thumb-nail  held  in 
the  hollow  of  his  bent  forefinger  ;  taking  an 
accurate  aim  he  shot  it  at  a  little  tree  near, 
and  as  it  hit  the  mark  he  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, saying  something  without  turning  his  head. 

''  I  may  have  thought  I  was  fond  of  you 
then,  Harold ;  but  now  that  I  look  back  at  it 
I  am  quite  sure  I  could  not  have  been.  You 
have  no  idea  how  different  you  are ;  for  the 
last  five  years  you  have  been  quite  another 
man,  so  gay  and  so  happy,  and  even — in  a  cer- 
tain feeble  way — witty  and  agreeable — not  a 
bit  like  yourself!  " 

He  turned  his  face  to  look  up  at  her,  laugh- 
ing softly. 

'^  Sordello  is  handsome,"  said  the  mistress 
of  the  house. 

'^  He  knows  it,"  said  the  master. 

*'  When  such  knowledge  has  a  justifiable 
foundation,  it  is  not  to  be  condemned.  Now, 
there  are  men " 

'' Listen  !  "  said  he,  impatiently.  ''What 
are  they  saying  now  ?  " 
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''There  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  Harold; 
send  immediately  and  say  that  you  have  re- 
considered. Nothing  more  will  be  necessary. 
They  cannot  afford  to  lose  you  at  that  Essex 
school,  and  you  might  as  well  keep  the  place 
until  you  are  able  to  do  without  it.     It  will 

not   be   long  —  and  —  until   then "      She 

stopped,  looked  carefully  into  the  trimming  of 
her  hat  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  : 
''  Harold,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  manager  this 
morning,  declining  to  sign  a  new  engagement 
for  next  winter." 

Sordello  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  standing  be- 
fore her,  apparently  poured  out  a  torrent  of  ob- 
jections. 

"  I  know  that  I  shall  miss  it,"  she  said,  lis- 
tening dejectedly  to  his  further  protests. 

''  Yes.  I  never  was  so  happy  as  I  have  been 
since  they  let  me  go  into  it ;  and  I  suppose — 
as  you  gratefully  intimate — that  I  am  good  for 
nothing  else."  She  spoke  sadly,  mournfully 
even,  but  Sordello  was  not  to  be  appeased  ; 
genuine  dismay  was  printed  on  his  every  feat- 
ure, and  he  spoke  with  an  amount  of  energy 
that  almost  made  itself  audible. 

"  You  needn't  take  the  responsibility  of  it," 
said  his  cousin,  a  little  impatiently.  ''I  have 
taken  it  myself,  although  I  confess  to  some  con- 
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sternation  at  your  reception  of  the  announce- 
ment. Still— it  is  not  like  your  case.  I  never 
cared  for  you  when  you  were  a  doctor.  I  can't 
endure  doctors  !  It  is  since  you  have  become 
an  artist  that  I  have  liked  you.  You  have  no 
right  to  ask  me  to  marry  anything  else." 

Sordello  threw  himself  moodily  on  the  ground 
again. 

''  You  are  very  unjust  as  usual,"  she  went  on. 
' '  If  I  cared  for  the  artist  more  than  for  the 
man,  I  should  marry  Pinxit.  He  is  certainly 
a  better  artist  than  you  are  !  ' ' 

''  Had  him  there  !  "  said  the  master,  impar- 
tially. 

''It  is  a  mean,  ungenerous  thing  of  her  to 
say,"  said  the  mistress,  hotly.  "  Pinxit  is  not 
by  any  means " 

"  Do  stop  where  you  are  !     If  you  once  get 

to  running  on  Pinxit "      He  did  not  finish 

his  sentence,  for  the  girl  was  again  speaking. 

"It  is  not  the  same  thing  !  In  renouncing 
my  own  career  I  do  you  no  injustice.  You 
have  been  fond  of  me  ever  since  I  was  three 
feet  high.  Off  the  stage,  or  on — it  made  no 
difference  to  you.  You  begged  and  implored 
me  to  marry  you  and  give  it  all  up,  as  much  as 
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six  years  ago,  and  you  were  going  to  cut  your 
throat  when  I  would  not  consent." 

She  waited  as  Sordello  answered  her,  his 
back  still  turned. 

^^  I  am  not  disappointed  because  you  didn't 
do  it  then,  and  as  for  doing  it  now,  you  might 
just  as  well  have  cut  your  throat  as  send  such  a 
letter  as  you  sent  this  morning  !  ' ' 

He  gave  her  one  swift  glance  over  his 
shoulder. 

'^  A — ah  !  "  said  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
softly,  ''she  would  do  well  to  consider.  If  he 
can  look  like  that  now " 

''  These  things  work  by  contraries,"  said  the 
master  of  the  house;  "  at  least  that  has  been 
my  experience  !  " 

''  True,"  she  answered,  with  composure. 

''  My  dear,"  remonstrated  the  master  of  the 
house,  painting  diligently  all  the  time,  ' '  how 
often  have  I  tried  to  show  you  that  tu  qiioque  is 
not  wit  !  " 

But  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  not  paying 
attention. 

''  What  has  Sordello  done  now  ?  "  she  mur- 
mured. 

*'  I  am  not  as  bad  as  you  are  !  "  his  cousin 
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was  saying,  angrily.  '^  I  never  in  my  life  was 
guilty  of  anything  so  hasty  and  ill-considered. 
Here,  immediately  following  our  Tuesday  even- 
ing's talk,  you  go  and  straightway  give  up  a 
position  that  means  everything  to  you,  without 
ever  consulting  anybody  or " 

Sordello  interrupted  her  with  what  seemed  to 
be  a  pertinent  question. 

^^The  cases  are  entirely  different,"  she  cried, 
hotly.  ^'  Of  course  I  did  not  consult  you. 
With  me  there  is  no  alternative.  If  you  had 
given  up  the  Essex  position  for  the  sake  of  tak- 
ing a  studio  in  the  city ' ' 

He  made  a  gesture  of  impatient  repudiation. 

*' You  could  do  it,  if  you  wished,"  she  an- 
swered, "and  as  for  this,  it  is  simply  another 
of  the  head-over-heels  performances  by  which 
you  usually  have  decided  the  momentous  ques- 
tions of  your  life. ' ' 

The  young  man  had  risen  slowly,  as  she  was 
speaking,  and  stood  looking  down  at  her. 

"Nonsense!"  she  returned,  in  answer  to 
what  he  now  said.  "  I  defy  you  to  mention  a 
single  occasion  when  you  have  given  yourself  an 
opportunity  for  second  thought. ' ' 

A  startled  smile  lit  Sordello' s  face  like  a  flash 
and  was  gone.  Then,  with  an  odd  mixture  of 
triumph  and  indecision,  he  put  his  hand  inside 
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of  his  coat  and  drew  out  a  flat  Russia  leather 
pocket-book ;  selecting  from  it  an  oblong  yellow 
envelope  he  threw  it  on  the  rock  beside  her. 

*'  A  letter?  "  She  lifted  it  very  close  to  her 
eyes  to  read  the  address,  but  suddenly  dropped 
it  on  the  rock  again.  '  '■  Your  resignation  ? 
And  you  have  not  sent  it !  " 

"  He  has  played  an  ace  !  "  said  the  master 
of  the  house,  sitting  up  straight  on  his  camp- 
stool,  and  swelling  with  satisfaction. 

^'  I  told  you  he  wasn't  in  earnest,"  said  his 
wife. 

' '  He  looks  as  if  he  were  not !  ' '  said  the 
master,  ironically.  "  What  a  pity  that  the 
more  furious  he  gets  the  more  softly  he  talks." 

For  Sordello,  self-convicted  of  temporizing, 
was  trying  apparently  to  restore  the  balance  of 
disparagement  by  a  little  recrimination. 

'^  No  real  faith  in  you!  No  affection!" 
cried  the  girl,  at  last.  '^  Harold,  have  I  not 
set  aside  my  ambition,  thrown  away  years  of 
preparation,  and  an  almost  absolute  certainty 
of  success,  for  your  sake  ?  What  better  proof 
of  faith  and  affection  could  you  have  ?  Am  I 
not  willing  to  go  and  live  in  Essex  ?  ' ' 

His   answer   was   manifestly   satisfactory   to 
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himself  alone,  for  his  cousin  continued,  defen- 
sively : 

''  I  know  you  don't  ask  me  to  go  there. 
Neither  do  you  wish  me,  as  you  say,  to  give 
up  my  profession.  But  you  certainly  must  see 
that  as  matters  are  you  leave  me  no  choice." 

Sordello  answered,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

^'  And  why  should  I  defer  to  your  judg- 
ment? "  replied  she,  with  increasing  impa- 
tience. "  Has  it  ever  proved  to  be  so  much 
superior  to  my  own  ?  Look  at  your  opposition 
to  my  studying  for  the  stage. ' ' 

Sordello  remonstrated  energetically. 

''To  be  sure  you  came  around,"  she  said, 
scornfully.  ''  But  who  doesn't  come  around 
when  success  is  before  him  to  justify  it  ?  You 
make  as  much  of  that  as  if  you  had  stood  by 
me  when  everything  looked  ugly  and  uncer- 
tain. Did  I  wait  for  you  to  succeed  before 
giving  you  a  word  of  encouragement  ?  Am  I 
not  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  to  your  ad- 
vancement ?  ' ' 

Sordello 's  handsome  face  was  beginning  to 
look  sulky. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  bring  money  into  the 
discussion  !  "  she  replied,  wearily,  in  answer 
to  some  short  and  manifestly  practical  sugges- 
tions.    ''  It  is  not  a  question  of  money." 
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''She  knows  very  well  that  it  is  a  question 
of  money,"  said  the  master  of  the  house.  ''  If 
he  goes  back  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
is  once  reconciled  with  that  artist-hating  old 
father  of  his,  matters  will  be  smooth  enough." 

Sordello  had  himself,  probably,  said  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  for  his  cousin  an- 
swered :. 

''  But  I  tell  you  there  is  no  need  for  you  to 
go  back  to  medicine.  You  can  either  come 
and  live  with  mamma  and  me  in  the  city ' ' 

With  a  gesture  of  patient  despair,  Sordello 
commenced  what  seemed  to  be  another  labored 
exposition. 

"  That  is  the  way  you  look  at  things,"  said 
the  girl.  ''  But  as  far  as  money  goes,  you 
have  as  good  a  right  to  what  I  earn  as  I  have. 
Didn't  your  father  pay  the  expenses  of  all  my 
preparations  for  the  stage  ?  ' ' 

He  smiled  but  did  not  seem  convinced. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  she  said,  ''  let  mamma 
and  me  come  to  Essex." 

Again  he  shook  his  head,  and  counting  off 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  with  the  forefinger 
of  his  right,  began  a  reckoning  in  detail. 

''But  I  can  do  without  those  things,"  said 
the  girl,  almost  pleadingly.      "  Where  did  you 
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ever  see  people  who  lived  in  greater  simplicity 
than  did  mamma  and  I  while  I  was  studying  ? 
And  we  were  cheerful  and  gay  \  there  was 
never  a  happier  house  than  ours. ' ' 

Sordello  looked  puzzled ;  so  did  the  master 
of  the  house. 

*^I  thought  simplicity  did  not  agree  with 
her,"  he  whispered.      ''  I  do  not  understand." 

"  Men  never  do  !  "  returned  his  wife. 

*'  Oh,  but  there  are  different  kinds  of  sim- 
plicity," said  the  girl,  ingenuously.  ''Now 
an  artistic  simplicity  is  one  thing,  but  a  medi- 
cal simplicity" — she  shuddered — "is  quite 
another  !     Don't  send  the  letter  !  " 

Sordello  turned  away  and  walked  a  short 
distance  down  the  hill,  as  if  searching  for  a 
spot  wherein  to  think  his  own  thoughts  impar- 
tially, uninfluenced  by  her  presence.  Then, 
with  renewed  decision  of  manner,  he  returned 
and  said  his  say  without  interruption. 

''  It  amounts  to  this,  then — "  she  replied,  at 
last — "  that  you  utterly  refuse  to  recognize  any 
third  course,  and  insist  upon  reducing  matters 
to  a  situation  in  which  you  leave  me  no  al- 
ternative between  either  unnecessarily  ruining 
your  artistic  career,  or  sacrificing  my  own.     Of 
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course  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  accept  the  lat- 
ter.    I  made  this  clear  to  you  the  other  day." 

''  A  pretty  way  to  make  sacrifices,"  growled 
the  master  of  the  house.  ''  If  she  is  going  to 
do  it,  why  doesn't  she  do  it  pleasantly  ?  " 

The  mistress  made  no  verbal  reply,  but  tak- 
ing out  a  small  note-book  labelled  Saiuefor  the 
Goose,  she  entered  this  speech  with  the  date, 
and  then  turned  her  attention  elsewhere. 

' '  You  might  as  well  acknowledge, ' '  the  girl 
was  saying,  "  that  the  person  who  lacks  faith  in 
you  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  yourself.  As 
long  as  there  is  firm  ground  beneath  your  feet, 
you  swim  beautifully,  but  you  will  never  venture 
a  stroke  beyond  your  depth.  It  is  just  as  it 
used  to  be  when  we  were  children.  I  could 
always  'stump'  you,  Harold." 

Sordello  threw  up  his  head,  and  spoke  from 
a  haughty  distance. 

' '  I  never  used  to  do  foolhardy  things  one 
minute  and  have  to  back  out  of  them  the  next, ' ' 
she  answered.  ''  Never  !  "  but  there  was  in  this 
*'  never  "  a  perceptible  tremor  of  uncertainty. 

Sordello  answered,  looking  at  her  keenly. 

'*  I  do  not  regard  marrying  you  in  the  same 
way  I  should  playing  the  game  of  '  follow  my 
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leader,'  "  she  said.  ''  For  one  thing,  you 
never  were  the  leader  ;  for  another ' ' 

Again  Sordello  interrupted  her,  the  boyish 
pride  in  his  expression .  hardening  into  resent- 
ment. 

''I  have  not  made  a  frivolous,  hasty  decis- 
ion," returned  she,  passionately.  ''I  have 
been  thinking  of  doing  this  for  weeks.  And  as 
for  the  mortification  of  retracting  it,  and  beg- 
ging to  be  taken  back  again,  I  am  happy  in  be- 
ing able  to  show  you  that  no  such  retraction 
will  be  needful  !  ' '  She  drew  an  envelope  from 
her  pocket  and  threw  it  down,  a  square  of 
white,  on  top  of  the  long  yellow  one  that  Sor- 
dello had  left  lying  upon  the  stone. 

' '  She  has  trumped  that  ace  !  ' '  exclaimed  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  triumphantly. 

'^  Bah  !  You  might  have  known  it,"  said 
the  master. 

Sordello  and  his  cousin  seemed  to  be  dum- 
founded  ;  they  looked  at  the  letters  and  then  at 
each  other,  a  long  incredulous  gaze.  Their  little 
storm  of  ill-temper  and  resentment  had  cleared 
the  atmosphere.  The  girl  began  to  laugh. 
It  rippled  out  at  first  in  an  irrepressible  little 
gush,  followed  by  another   and  then  another. 
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Everything  awoke  with  it,  and  the  sleepy 
noon-day  woods  were  suddenly  filled  with  the 
jocund  gurgle  of  birds  and  the  joyous  tinkle  of 
clear  brown  streamlets.  The  contagion  of 
laughter  overcame  them  all,  the  master  and 
mistress  joining  discreetly  from  a  distance, 
while  Sordello,  ruefully  at  first,  apologetically 
afterward,  finally  gave  way  to  it  with  pure  boy- 
ish abandon.  Seizing  his  cousin  about  the 
waist,  he  whirled  her  from  her  seat,  and  hand 
in  hand  together  they  raced  down  the  hill,  the 
peals  of  their  mirth  returning  more  and  more 
faintly  to  the  astonished  spectators,  who,  caught 
in  the  vortex  of  irresistible  merriment,  now 
found  themselves  stranded,  wiping  their  eyes. 

"  Well — but — '*  hesitated  the  master  of  the 
house.     '■'■  How  did  it  end  ?  " 

His  wife  looked  at  him  in  dismay. 

''I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  she  faltered. 

''I've  got  her  sketched  in,  anyhow,"  he 
said,  complacently. 

"  You  will  be  in  honor  bound  to  give  it  to 
them  for  a  wedding  present. ' ' 

' '  Hum  !  ' '  said  the  master,  who  strongly  ob- 
jected to  giving  away  his  sketches,  "  I  am  very 
uncertain  as  to  its  ever  being  called  for.  Mar- 
riage is  by  no  means  an  inevitable  conclusion." 
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